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THE   AUTHOR'S   APOLOGY 

IN  these  troubled  times  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  such  an  account  of  the  following  sheets  as 
will  exempt  the  writer  from  the  charge  of  in- 
difference to  the  Great  War,  of  which  his  age 
compels  him  to  be  a  critical  spectator.  If  it  be 
true,  as  Halifax  tells  us,  that  "  experience  hath 
made  more  prophets  than  revelation,"  assuredly 
the  best  way  of  preparing  for  the  future  is  to 
ponder  the  past.  And  as  we  are  constantly 
told  that  after  the  war  we  must  encounter  a 
political  revolution,  I  shall  have  done  something 
useful — "  my  bit  "  as  the  saying  is — if  I  succeed 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  the 
politics  of  the  period  before  the  war. 

Apart  from  the  war — even  if  there  had  been 
no  war — the  politics  of  the  last  thirty  years,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  twenty  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  junction  of  the  Birmingham  Radicals 
with  the  Tories  in  1895,  deserve  the  closest 
study.  The  consequence  of  the  errors  of  the 
statesmen  who  led  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist 
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party  was  the  General  Election  of  1906,  one  of 
the  decisive  events  in  our  history,  which  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Tory  party.  During  the  six 
years  following  that  election  four  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  passed,  which  are  in  themselves  a 
Revolution,  namely,  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
the  Finance  Act  of  1910,  the  Parliament  Act, 
and  the  Home  Rule  Act.  The  Trades  Disputes 
Act  placed  the  Trades  Unions  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  laws  of  contract  and  of  tort.  The  Finance 
Act  broke  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  by 
crippling  their  estates  and  rendering  inevitable 
their  ultimate  dispersion.  The  Parliament  Act 
disabled  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thus  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  made  the  House  of  Commons 
the  sole  and  supreme  power.  The  Home  Rule 
Act  transferred  the  government  of  Ireland  to 
the  Nationalists.  These  laws  are  the  round 
and  complete  triumph  of  Democracy  over 
Aristocracy.1 

It  is  well  worth  the  while  of  any  one,  who 
wishes  to  play  a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  future, 
to  reflect  upon  the  methods  by  which  these 
far-reaching  changes  have  been  brought  about 

1  With  the  exception  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  of  1906,  these  Acts 
were  passed  by  the  Parliaments  elected  in  1910,  in  which  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  were  equal.  In  the  second  Parliament  of 
George  V.  the  Unionists  had  a  majority  of  13  in  the  English  con- 
stituencies, so  that  the  revolution  was  effected  by  the  votes  of 
Nationalists  and  Labour  members. 
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within  the  life  of  a  Ministry,  and  to  note  the 
conduct  of  the  two  great  opponent  parties,  the 
ruthless  persistence  of  the  Radicals,  the  vacilla- 
tion and  timidity  and  miscalculations  of  the 
Unionists.  It  is  worth  his  while,  because  we 
have  by  no  means  done  with  the  business : 
the  war  has  suspended,  not  closed,  our  party 
struggles.  The  questions  treated  in  these  pages, 
Ireland,  the  constitution  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  partition  of  property,  tariffs,  are  not 
dead,  but  living.  I  know  it  is  the  cant  of  the 
hour  to  say  that  the  war  has  drawn  a  sponge 
across  the  past,  and  that  peace  will  be  followed 
by  universal  concord.  Let  no  one  believe  it. 
The  old  names,  Whig  and  Tory,  Radical  and 
Unionist,  will  probably  be  changed  for  other 
and  more  sinister  badges.  The  war  will  change 
our  perspective ;  will  teach  some  causes  and 
their  leaders  their  proper  places  in  the  general 
scheme  of  empire,  and  will  undoubtedly  weld 
closer  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  But  the 
allocation  of  the  burthens  of  the  war  will  revive 
the  old  and  undying  quarrel  between  those  who 
have  and  those  who  have  not,  between  those 
who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain 
and  those  who  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  their  body. 
And  the  bitterness  of  the  quarrel  will  be  merely 
intensified  by  its  postponement  to  the  exigencies 
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of  war.  In  regard  to  this,  I  wish  I  could  persuade 
people  to  pay  attention  to  "  Guarantism,"  whose 
demands  I  have  summarised  in  my  essay  on  the 
"  Apparition  of  Democracy." 

The  period  to  which  these  political  studies 
are  related  is  called  "The  Transition,"  because 
I  have  observed  that  at  the  end  of  every  third 
generation — a  period  roughly  corresponding  to  a 
century — the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the  British 
nation  seem  to  pass  from  one  phase  to  another. 
Without   dipping   deeply   into   ancient   history, 
such   a  transition   occurred   at  the   end   of  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  spacious  days  of  Drake 
and   Raleigh   and   Bacon ;     at   the   end   of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  aristocracy  sub- 
stituted   parliamentary   for    royal    government ; 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Burke 
and  Paine  between  them  hammered  out  the  body 
of  opinion  that  issued  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1830  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  compulsory  educa- 
tion, the  application  of  science  to  comfort,  and 
a  cheap  press,  transferred  power  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  class.     All  transition  periods  are 
very  interesting,  and  we  are  still  in  mid  channel. 
Believing  as  I  do  that  the  characters  of  a  few 
individuals  are  the  determinant  facts  in  history, 
I  have  given  sketches  of  four  or  five  of  the  pro- 
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minent  actors  in  the  Victorian  transition.  They 
have,  of  course,  no  pretensions  to  biography  : 
most  of  them  are  reviews  of  biographies — no 
more  than  personal  impressions.  In  tumbling 
over  the  story  of  the  French  Revolution  the  other 
day,  I  was  struck  by  the  discovery  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  are  journalists' 
impressions  of  their  contemporaries.  What 
would  Carlyle  have  done  without  the  news-sheets 
of  Camille  Desmoulins  ?  How  would  Macaulay 
have  fared  without  the  pamphlets  which  it  is 
customary  to  sneer  at  as  ephemeral  ?  Or  take 
Dumont's  sketch  of  Mirabeau.  Dumont  was  a 
Swiss  lawyer,  who  coached  Mirabeau,  wrote  his 
speeches  for  him,  "  fought  him  up,"  as  Lord 
Shelburne  said  he  used  to  do  with  Colonel  Barre. 
Short  and  meagre  as  it  is,  how  superior  is  Du- 
mont's picture  of  Mirabeau  to  the  more  ambitious 
portraits  by  Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle  ! 
That  is  merely  because  Dumont  worked  with, 
sat  behind,  and  listened  to  Mirabeau.  Chance, 
assisted  by  choice,  having  thrown  me  into 
Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  transi- 
tion, I  have  recorded  my  personal  impressions 
of  some  of  the  statesmen  with  whom  I  worked, 
behind  or  opposite  to  whom  I  sate,  and  to  whom 
I  listened  for  many  years.  Am  I  presumptuous 
in  hoping  that,  if  I  do  not  interest  the  present 
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generation,  I  may  be  of  some  small  use  to  the 
future  historian  ? 

Most  of  these  studies  and  sketches  have 
already  received  the  meed  of  publication  in  the 
Edinburgh,  Fortnightly,  and  Saturday  Reviews. 
But  I  have  rewritten  and  rearranged,  adding 
some  drops  of  post-bellum  wisdom. 

The  madness  of  party  is  bred  in  the  bone  of 
every  Briton  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  a  feeling  akin  to  shame  that  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  myself 
"  a  good  party  man."  It  is  not  only  that  I  am 
cursed  with  the  faculty  of  seeing  at  least  two 
sides  to  every  question,  but  that  I  am  denied 
the  power  of  pretending  that  I  see  only  one. 
Nature  intended  me  for  a  judge  :  accident  has 
made  me  a  signer  of  dividend  warrants. 

The  consequence  is,  being  of  no  party, 

I  shall  offend  all  parties  : — never  mind ! 
My  words  at  least  are  more  sincere  and  hearty 

Than  if  I  sought  to  sail  before  the  wind. 
He  who  has  nought  to  gain  can  have  small  art ;  he 

Who  neither  wishes  to  be  bound  nor  bind, 
May  still  expatiate  freely,  as  will  I, 

Nor  give  my  voice  to  slavery's  jackal  cry. 

Don  Juan,  c.  9. 

A.  A.  B. 

LONDON,  1916. 
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LORD   GOSCHEN 

To  those  who  study  the  art  of  success  in  this 
world — as  who  does  not  ? — the  beginning  of  a 
great  man's  career  is  always  more  interesting 
than  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  biography  of  a 
great  personage  appears,  it  is  seized  on  by  old 
and  young,  who  say,  "  Here  was  a  successful 
man  !  Now  let  me  try  to  find  out  the  secret  of 
his  success,  so  that  I  may  see  how  I  too  can 
succeed  ;  or  why  I  have  failed."  Alas,  for  the 
ambitious  and  the  disappointed  !  The  success- 
ful man  cannot  communicate  his  secret,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  does  not  know  it.  I  have 
tried  the  experiment  on  several  millionaires  of 
my  acquaintance,  asking  each  of  them  how  he 
made  his  fortune.  Not  one  of  them  could  tell 
me ;  though  all  uttered  vigorous  platitudes 
about  industry  and  perseverance.  As  if  there 
were  not  a  million  men  who  trudge  past  the 
Bank  on  three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  all  full 
of  industry  and  perseverance  !  A  friend  of  mine, 
now  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Unionist  party, 
once  told  me  that  when  he  was  staying  at  Seacox 
Heath,  just  after  Goschen  had  become  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  his  host  asked  him,  with  great 
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earnestness,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  this  :  Why 
do  you  young  Tories  believe  in  me  ?  ?:  "  We 
believe  in  you,  Mr.  Goschen,"  was  the  answer, 
"because  we  believe  that  you  stand  for  prin- 
ciple in  public  life."  And  this  was  the  secret 
of  his  success,  although,  of  course,  he  did  not 
know  it. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  on  reading 
Mr.  Arthur  Elliot's  admirable  Life  of  his  leader,1 
by  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Goschen 
was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  political  ladder — 
so  different  from  the  terrible  early  struggles  of 
Disraeli.  Better  it  would  have  been  for  Goschen 
had  his  path  not  been  quite  so  smooth,  for  though 
the  temple  of  fame  should  never  be  inaccessible 
to  genius,  it  should  stand  upon  a  hill,  not  to  be 
climbed  without  difficulty  and  danger.  Both 
young  men  started  under  the  heavy  handicap 
of  a  foreign  name  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  this 
never  seemed  to  hinder  Goschen  in  any  way,  one 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  abuse  and  prejudice  which  Disraeli  en- 
countered was  his  own  fault.  Every  man's 
hand  was  against  Disraeli,  because  Disraeli's 
hand  was  against  every  man  :  one  who  gives  no 
quarter  receives  none.  Goschen  never  dealt  in 
personal  invective,  which  was  Disraeli's  daily 
bread.  Then  again,  the  foreign  angles  were 
rubbed  off  young  Goschen  at  Rugby  and  Oriel ; 
while  Disraeli  was  left  to  educate  himself  in  his 
father's  library,  or  in  a  seminary  for  young 
gentlemen.  Further,  Goschen's  father  was  a 

1  Life  of  Lord  Goschen,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  D.  Elliot. 
1911.    Longmans. 
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wealthy  and  well-known  foreign  banker  in  the 
City ;  and  freedom  from  pecuniary  cares  — 
an  enormous  advantage  in  politics  —  attended 
Goschen  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave.  After 
leaving  Oriel,  where  he  took  a  first  in  Greats, 
Goschen  passed  ten  years  in  his  father's  firm, 
whose  business  was  that  of 'accepting  bills  of 
exchange.  An  Oxford  first-class  man  does  not 
spend  a  decade  in  handling  foreign  bills  of 
exchange  without  getting  to  understand,  not  only 
the  practice,  but  the  principles  underlying  the 
business.  This  accident  enabled  Goschen  to 
write  a  clear-headed  book  on  a  subject  which 
is  Chinese  to  men  outside  the  City,  and  is  only 
dimly  comprehended  in  Lombard  Street.  There 
was  probably  only  one  man  in  the  last  century, 
besides  Goschen,  who  could  have  written  The 
Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges  ;  I  mean  Walter 
Bagehot.  The  leading  bankers  in  the  City,  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Barings  and  the  Curries, 
were  not  slow  to  perceive  that  here  was  a  young 
man,  who  combined  the  culture  of  Oxford  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  mysteries  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  themselves.  At  twenty-seven 
Goschen  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England ;  and  at  thirty-two  he  was  elected,  at  a 
bye-election  in  1863,  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
City.  His  reputation  preceded  him  to  West- 
minster. He  was  clutched  from  Austin  Friars 
by  Lord  Russell,  as  Disraeli  describes  Pitt 
clutching  his  banker-peers  from  Change  Alley, 
for  then,  as  now,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who 
had  any  real  acquaintance  with  finance,  was  a 
rare  bird.  After  the  general  election  and  Lord 
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Palmerston's  death  in  1865,  Lord  Russell  formed 
a  Government,  in  which  he  included  Goschen  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  a  few 
months  later  this  favourite  of  Fortune  entered 
the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  He 
had  then  been  only  two  years  and  a  half  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  only  thirty-four 
years  old  !  The  thing  is  prodigious,  and  without 
a  precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  political 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  Glad- 
stone formed  his  Cabinet  in  1868,  Goschen 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  post  for 
which  he  was  well  suited,  for  his  industry,  his 
capacity  of  learning  details,  his  power  of  organisa^ 
tion,  and  his  ardent  patriotism,  were  just  what  are 
wanted  in  the  head  of  the  Navy.  Goschen  did 
not  take  a  seat  in  Gladstone's  Government  in 
1880,  though,  of  course,  invited,  for  a  reason 
which  revealed  his  real  greatness  of  character. 
The  extension  of  the  residential  borough  franchise 
to  the  counties  had  already  been  mooted  by  the 
Radicals,  and  Goschen  had  spoken  and  voted 
against  it,  an  honest  and  courageous  act  in  a 
Liberal  statesman.  Instead  of  entering  the 
Cabinet,  Goschen  accepted  a  special  diplomatic 
mission  to  Constantinople,  which,  together  with 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  occupied  a  great  deal  of 
his  time.  It  was  in  1884  and  1885,  after  the 
borough  franchise  had  been  extended  to  the 
counties,  that  the  rift  in  the  Liberal  party  began 
first  to  appear.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  de- 
livered in  these  years  a  series  of  speeches  against 
the  rich  and  the  House  of  Lords,  which  bear  a 
strong  family  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Goschen  was  angry  and 
disgusted,  as  we  see  from  the  letters  in  Mr. 
Elliot's  book,  and  set  to  work,  together  with 
Lord  Hartington,  to  counteract  this  Socialistic 
propaganda.  Gladstone  was  at  that  time  ponder- 
ing whether  he  should  throw  in  his  lot  with 
Goschen  and  Hartington,  with  Chamberlain  and 
Dilke,  or  with  Parnell. 

We  know  Gladstone's  decision  and  its  conse- 
quences. These  volumes  give  one  a  vivid  insight 
into  the  feelings,  first  of  incredulity,  then  of  rage 
and  alarm,  with  which  the  moderate  Liberals 
learned  Gladstone's  intention  to  hand  Ireland 
over  to  the  man  whom  he  had  imprisoned  and 
denounced  as  "  marching  through  rapine  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire."  However,  in 
a  few  weeks  they  had  to  choose  between  Glad- 
stone's Bill  and  "  giving  a  blank  cheque  "  to  Lord 
Salisbury.  Goschen  never  really  hesitated  for 
more  than  a  few  days.  Gladstone's  ambiguities 
and  the  lies  of  the  party  hacks  and  the  Press 
angered  him,  for  Goschen  could  not  be  obscure 
if  he  tried,  and  he  was  the  soul  of  political  honesty. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  flung  himself  out  of 
office  in  a  rage  six  months  after  the  formation  of 
the  Salisbury  Government,  and  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  was  accepted  by  Goschen. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  post  for 
which  he  was  least  fitted,  and  in  which  he  was 
least  successful.  He  had  six  surpluses  to  dispose 
of,  yet  he  did  nothing  with  them  by  which  he 
will  live  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  declared  that 
the  basis  of  taxation  was  too  narrow  ;  but  he  did 
nothing  to  widen  it.  His  "  wheel  and  van  "  and 
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"  pleasure-horse  "  taxes  covered  him  with  ridicule, 
and  had  to  be  dropped.     He  converted  Consols 
from  3's  to  2£,  and  finally  to  2i  per  cents  ;  and 
it  is  true  that  this  conversion  in  1888  saved  the 
nation  a  quarter  per  cent  for  twelve  years — some 
twenty  millions  or  so.     But  twelve  years  are  a 
drop  in   the  ocean  of  a  nation's   life  ;    and  the 
only    real    justification   for   such   a   step   is   the 
maintenance  of  the  national  security  at  or  about 
par.     If  2 1   per  cent   Consols   fall   to   a    3   per 
cent  basis   (which  is  what    happened),  there  is 
no  saving  to  the  nation  ;   but  there  is  the  annoy- 
ance of  seeing  the  national  funds  at  a  discount, 
and  the  loss  to  those  who  have  bought.     By  July 
1901,  after  the  war  loans  had  begun,  Consols  fell 
to  91,  and  in  April  1903  they  fell   to   89 J.     So 
that    when    the    nation    came    to    borrow    for 
war  in  1901  it  had  to  pay  3  per  cent  after  all. 
Now  the  2J  per  cents  are   down   to   a   nominal 
60,  which  means  that  if  the  nation  wanted  to 
borrow,  it  would  have  to  pay  a  little  over  4f 
per  cent.     Of    course  Goschen  could    not   have 
foreseen  the  South  African  War,  nor  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900,  still  less  the 
European  War.     But  it  is  surely  nothing  more 
than   common   prudence   to   assume   that   there 
will  be  war  some  time  or  other.     Nor  is  it  the 
mark  of  a  great  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
base  your  calculations  on  the  continuance  of  a 
bank-rate  at  2  per  cent,  and  of  Consols  at  107. 
It  was  the  cheapness  of  money  in  the  market, 
due    to    the    stagnation    of   trade,    that    misled 
Goschen.     But   he   ought,    with   his   experience, 
to  have  known  that  it  was  an  abnormal  and, 
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therefore,  a  temporary  cheapness.  I  remember 
Harcourt  saying  to  Goschen  in  the  House,  in 
savagely  exultant  tones,  "  Consols  will  fall  as 
surely  as  the  barometer."  Besides,  the  reduction 
of  interest  always  inflicts  loss  of  income  upon  a 
considerable  and  generally  helpless  class — hardly 
the  policy  of  a  Conservative  Chancellor.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  had  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  professional  financier,  but  he  had  a  double 
dose  of  mother- wit,  and  he  wrote  to  Goschen  the 
following  sagacious  criticisms  on  his  conversion 
scheme :  "It  is  not  and  cannot  be  popular, 
except  with  those  who  do  not  hold  Consols.  I 
suppose  an  immense  proportion  of  fund-holders 
have  purchased  their  stock  at  100,  or  even  under, 
and  3  per  cents  at  102J  are,  to  the  popular 
instinct,  which  does  not  count  as  closely  as  might 
be  thought,  a  more  desirable  and  attractive  pos- 
session than  2|  per  cents  at  96  or  95.  Nor  do 
I  think  you  can  afford  to  pay  off  at  such  a  price 
and  on  such  terms  as  will  satisfy  those  who  have 
purchased  at  par,  or  under,  that  they  have  not 
been  done  out  of  a  legitimate  gain,  and  those 
who  have  purchased  above  par  that  they  have 
not  been  forced  into  a  loss.  Besides  which  there 
are  all  the  old  women  and  old  men  in  the  country 
who  like  to  get  3  per  cent  and  do  not  like  to  get 
2|  per  cent  "  (Life  of  Lord  Goschen,  vol.  ii.  p.  148). 
Assuredly  Randolph  Churchill  could  not  have 
written  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  his 
knowledge  of  bills  being  probably  confined  to 
16  bits  of  blue "  discounted  in  Jermyn  Street, 
and  he  did  not  understand  "  those  damned  dots  " 
in  the  Treasury  sums  ;  but  he  would  have  made 
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a  better  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than 
Goschen.  Another  instance  of  Goschen's  want 
of  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  his  joint 
attempt  with  Ritchie  —  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Tory  party — to  provide  a  fund  for  buying  up 
licences  by  putting  extra  taxes  on  beer  and 
spirits.  Goschen  was  innocent  enough  to  believe 
that  the  moderate  men  in  the  temperance  party 
and  the  moderate  men  in  the  liquor  trade  would 
unite  to  support  this  proposal.  As  if  the 
moderate  men  in  any  party  ever  united  to 
support  anybody  or  anything !  Of  course  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  convened  a  monster  demonstra- 
tion to  protest  against  buying  up  licences  ;  and 
of  course  the  publicans  counter  -  demonstrated 
against  extra  taxation.  The  extra  taxes  were 
put  on  all  the  same,  but  the  licences  were  not 
bought  up,  the  money  being  devoted  to  technical 
education !  This  did  not  enhance  Goschen's 
popularity,  and  damaged  the  Government.  The 
truth  was  that  Goschen's  City  training  in  a  bill- 
acceptor's  office,  so  useful  to  him  in  other  ways, 
militated  against  his  success  at  the  Treasury. 
Goschen  took  broad  and  spirited  views  on  every- 
thing except  money.  When  money  was  in 
question,  the  old  habit  of  dealing  in  fractions 
was  strong  upon  him,  and  he  became  meticulous. 
Knowledge  of  the  world,  not  close  calculation,  is 
what  makes  a  good  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  were  the  two  best  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  late  Victorian  period,  and  the 
first  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  second  was  a  country 
gentleman.  It  is  astonishing  how  few,  even 
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among  clever  and  well-informed  people,  realise 
that  finance  in  Downing  Street  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  finance  in  Lombard  Street.  Con- 
founding the  two,  the  most  powerful  and  famous 
of  American  financiers  made  a  mistake.  He 
wanted  a  man  to  manage  his  London  busi- 
ness, and  he  applied  to  the  Treasury  (of  all 
places)  for  a  financier.  The  Treasury  gave  him 
one  of  their  best  financiers,  one  of  Goschen's 
private  secretaries,  who  had  been  brilliantly 
successful  as  Finance  Minister  in  Egypt  and  in 
India.  The  result  was  hardly  a  success.  The 
Treasury  financier  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  brokers  in  the  City,  and  was  slow 
to  catch  their  point  of  view.  It  would  have 
been  strange  had  it  been  otherwise.  The  political 
financier  must  take  long,  broad,  sympathetic 
views ;  the  City  financier  must  take  short, 
narrow,  unsympathetic  views.  The  financial 
statesman  must  trust  much  to  the  better  instincts 
of  mankind :  the  commercial  magnate  must 
trust  to  them  not  at  all.  Goschen  had  something 
very  like  a  panic  to  deal  with  during  his  reign 
at  the  Treasury,  and  he  showed  great  firmness 
and  prudence.  The  great  house  of  Baring  had 
succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  an  American 
speculator,  and  had  "  bitten  off  more  than  it 
could  chew  "  in  the  matter  of  Argentine  securities. 
A  smash  was  imminent  in  1890,  and  the  Governor 
and  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  pressed 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very  hard  to 
come  to  the  rescue  by  joining  in  a  guarantee  fund 
to  tide  the  Barings  over  the  crisis.  It  must  have 
been  hard  for  Goschen  to  refuse,  for  the  Barings 
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were   old   friends,    and   he   must   have   perfectly 
appreciated  their  difficulty.     But  that  was  where 
Goschen's  greatness  always  came  in.     When  he 
saw  the  right  course,  he  allowed  no  considera- 
tion on  earth  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing  it. 
He  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
Government  to  assist  a  private  individual  with 
public  money,  and  he  at  once  decided  not  to  do 
so.     Let   the   Bank   of  England   and   the   other 
banks  subscribe  to  get  the  Barings  out,  he  said  ; 
and  this  was  done,  as  a  guarantee  fund  of  some 
£18,000,000  was  put  up,  and  averted  a  smash. 
This   suggests  food  for  reflection  to  the   cynic. 
If  you  smash  for  £10,000,  you  are  a  fool ;    if  you 
smash  for  £100,000,  you  are  a  rogue ;  but  if  you 
smash  for  £10,000,000,  you  are   a  martyr,   and 
must  be  tenderly  nursed  by  the  Old  Lady  of 
Threadneedle  Street.     Goschen,  however,  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nursing.     On  the 
whole,  looking  back  on  the  six  years  that  Goschen 
was    Chancellor    of   the    Exchequer,    I    am    not 
surprised  that  Lord  Salisbury  reverted  in  1895 
to   "  Black  Michael,"   and  replaced   Goschen  at 
the  Admiralty,  where  he  was  in  his  element,  and 
one  of  the  very  best  First  Lords  the  Navy  ever 
obeyed.     He    was    full    of    enthusiasm    for    the 
service,    and   no    one    appreciated    more    clearly 
the    necessity    of    keeping    up    the    two-power 
standard.     It  is  very  odd  that  there  is  hardly 
a   word   in   these   volumes   about   the   Jameson 
Raid  or  the  South  African  War ;  and  yet  Goschen, 
as  the  head  of  the  Navy,  must  have  had  plenty 
to  say  about  both.     Has  Mr.  Elliot  been  obliged 
to    suppress    what    he    did    say  ?     Luckily    for 
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Goschen's  reputation  and  happiness,  he  was 
out  of  the  miserable  business  of  1903,  with  its 
intrigues  and  resignations — the  beginning  of  the 
end.  He  had  retired  in  1900  from  the  House 
of  Commons  and  been  made  a  Viscount.  He  was 
a  Free  Trader ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  be  anything  else,  unless  he  changed 
his  opinions,  and  Goschen  was  not  the  man  to 
change  opinions  which  he  had  held  up  to  the 
age  of  seventy -two  because  Mr.  Chamberlain 
or  anybody  else  had  changed  his  views.  If  he 
would  not  change  his  Irish  policy  for  Gladstone, 
he  was  not  likely  to  change  his  fiscal  policy  for 
Chamberlain.  Colonial  preference  he  denounced 
as  gambling  with  the  people's  food  ;  and  from 
the  serene  heights  of  the  House  of  Lords  he  kept 
firing  big  guns  at  the  Tariff  Reform  position. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Lord  Goschen's 
fiscal  policy,  we  must  admire  the  lucidity  and 
vigour  of  his  last  speeches  and  pamphlets  on 
this  question.  Courage,  truthfulness,  enthusiasm, 
and  unselfishness  are  great  moral  qualities ; 
and  when  they  are  combined  with  extraordinary 
intellectual  energy  and  the  rhetorical  gift,  their 
possessor  must  become,  in  this  country,  a  great 
statesman.  The  intellectual  gifts  remain  with 
our  politicians  ;  but  the  moral  qualities,  which 
won  for  Goschen  the  admiration  of  friend  and 
foe,  are  fast  disappearing  from  our  public  life. 

Goschen  had  a  nice  sense  of  language,  but 
solely  as  the  vehicle  of  argument  or  denunciation. 
His  English  was  crisp,  clear,  and  mordacious; 
but  of  oratory  as  an  art  he  was  contemptuous. 
Very  early  in  his  career  (1868)  an  old  friend,  Mr. 
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Cracroft,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  :  "  You  must 
make  style  as  style,  and  elocution  as  elocution, 
your  study  for  some  hours  a  day  for  the  next 
few  years.  You  know  what  practising  means, 
for  you  play  the  piano,  and  you  must  practise 
the  very  scales  and  rudiments  of  elocution.  .  .  . 
In  your  speech  as  reported  in  the  Star,  evidently 
verbatim,  I  find  three  consecutive  sentences  out 
of  four  beginning  with  *  Now,'  showing  that  you 
were  quite  at  a  loss  to  cover  your  sequences. 
Now  sequence  is  one  of  the  first  elements  — 
mechanical,  but  essential  elements — of  anything 
that  can  be  called  oratory."  His  friend  tells 
Goschen  that  he  is  in  the  third  rank  of  orators, 
instead  of  in  the  first  rank  with  Lowe,  and  Bright, 
and  Gladstone,  "  and  all  because  pride  and 
prejudice  will  not  allow  you  to  study  what  is  an 
art,  but  which  you  choose  to  consider  artifice. 
On  your  part  this  seems  to  me  a  most  distress- 
ing piece  of  littleness  of  mind."  And  then  Mr. 
Cracroft  goes  on  to  point  out  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  "  a  repose  and  command  of  manner  .  .  . 
the  power  of  evolution — the  habit  of  beginning 
quietly,  and  expanding  comfortably,  and  with 
measured  convenience  to  your  audience  what  you 
want  to  say.  The  study  of  a  measured  delivery 
would  help  to  strengthen  the  throat.  Nothing 
affects  the  throat  more  fundamentally  than 
unrhythmical  agitation  "  (Life  of  Lord  Goschen, 
vol.  i.  p.  104).  It  was  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  spend  some  hours 
every  day  in  practising  the  rudiments  of  elocution, 
as  it  was  said  Murray  and  Wedderburn  did, 
before  a  looking-glass,  in  their  early  years.  But 
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it  was  a  pity  that  Goschen  did  not  take  at  least 
some  of  his  friend's  advice,  for  the  physical 
defects  of  his  oratory  greatly  marred  its  effect. 
Goschen,  however,  had  a  greater  capacity  for 
not  taking  advice  than  anybody  :  he  listened, 
and  continued  his  own  course.  He  had  no  re- 
pose ;  he  was  always  in  a  state  of  "  unrhythmical 
agitation,"  which  did  seem  to  affect  his  throat, 
for  his  voice  was  raucous  and  husky.  His 
style  was  jagged  and  disjointed ;  there  were  no 
callidae  juncturae  to  piece  together  the  members 
of  the  argument.  His  speeches  were  a  torrent 
or  a  tempest,  and  I  always  wondered  how  they 
were  followed  by  the  reporters.  He  threw  his 
head  backwards  and  forwards,  and  from  side  to 
side,  and  he  had  a  trick  of  flinging  out  his  right 
arm  as  if  he  would  seize  his  antagonist  by  the 
throat.  He  was  so  excitable  that  no  one  was 
more  easily  "  derailed  "  by  an  interjection  ;  and 
to  "  draw  Goschen  "  became  a  favourite  pastime 
with  the  Irish.  Mr.  Healy  once  said  with  his 
most  sibilant  sneer,  "  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  been  descanting  on  the  Christian  virtues, 
a  subject  on  which  he  is,  of  course,  so  well  quali- 
fied to  speak."  Goschen  rose  from  the  Treasury 
bench,  pale  and  furious.  "  And  why  am  I  not 
qualified  to  speak  on  the  Christian  virtues  ?  " 
W.  H.  Smith  pulled  Goschen  down  on  to  the 
bench  by  his  coat-tails,  saying  soothingly,  "  Never 
mind  him;  take  no  notice."  The  allusion  was, 
of  course,  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  Goschen 
was  of  Jewish  origin.  The  publication  of  his 
grandfather's  life  by  Lord  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Elliot's  book  corrects  this  mistake  as  far 
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as  religion  is  concerned,  as  they  show  that  the 
family  had  been  Lutheran  for  at  least  three 
generations.  But  Goschen  was  always  very  sen- 
sitive to  personal  attacks,  and  he  never  failed 
to  display  extraordinary  irritation  when  Mr. 
Labouchere  teased  him  about  Messrs.  Fruhling 
and  Goschen's  interest  in  Egyptian  bonds.  On 
another  occasion  he  swept  his  arm  jeeringly 
towards  the  Irish  benches.  "  Ah,  yes  ;  I  marked 
those  Irish  cheers,  that  Celtic  music,  which  is 
always  so  sweet  to  the  ears  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman "  (Gladstone).  "  It's  sweeter  than 
the  Jew's  harp,  anyway,"  shouted  an  Irishman. 
It  was  painful  to  witness  the  rage  which  almost 
choked  his  further  utterance.  Of  those  great 
qualities,  earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  the  defects 
are  restlessness  and  excitability.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Goschen  did  not  cultivate  the 
graces  of  manner  and  style.  Chesterfield  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  matter  of  all  speeches 
was  common  property,  and  that  it  was  the  manner 
and  the  words  that  made  an  orator's  success. 
Of  a  greater  man  than  Goschen  it  was  said  by 
Moore  :  "In  vain  did  Burke' s  genius  put  forth 
its  superb  plumage,  glittering  all  over  with  the 
hundred  eyes  of  fancy — the  gait  of  the  bird  was 
heavy  and  awkward,  and  its  voice  seemed  rather 
to  scare  than  to  attract."  Goschen  was  no 
dealer  in  epigrams,  but  occasionally  his  phrases 
stuck.  "  I  will  not  give  Lord  Salisbury  a  blank 
cheque,"  and,  "  Let  us  make  our  wills  and  do 
our  duty,"  are  perhaps  his  two  most  famous 
sayings. 

Not    the    least    interesting    passage    in    Mr. 
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Elliot's  book  is  the  interchange  of  letters  between 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Goschen  about 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vacant 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  W.  H.  Smith  in 
1891.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was  at  this  time 
suffering  from  his  eyesight,  and  the  choice 
therefore  lay  between  Mr.  Balfour  and  Goschen. 
Lord  Salisbury  wrote :  "  You  possess,  in  our 
judgment,  all  the  qualities  required  for  a  House 
of  Commons  leader  at  this  juncture,  except  one  : 
:hat  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  political  party 
which  furnishes  much  the  largest  portion  of  the 
Unionist  phalanx."  Lord  Salisbury  was  not  in 
position  to  judge  of  the  internal  economy  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  he  had  not  been  there 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  he  lived  in  such 
llympian  seclusion  that  it  was  common  report 
ie  did  not  know  some  of  the  members  of  his 
>wn  Government  by  sight.  Nor  can  I  agree 
rith  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  that  "  had  the  vacancy 
in  the  leadership  occurred  two  or  three  years 
:lier  it  would  have  been  impossible — indeed, 
ilmost  absurd — to  have  chosen  for  Mr.  Smith's 
iccessor  any  one  but  Goschen,"  merely  on  the 
:ound  that  the  latter  was  ineligible  because  he 
ras  "  not  a  member  of  the  Carlton  !  "  (vol.  ii. 
186).  The  young  Tories  believed  in  Goschen 
for  reasons  already  given,  but  the  party  would 
tot  have  been  led  by  him.  Goschen  possessed 
some  of  the  qualities  required  for  a  House  of 
Commons  leader,  but  he  lacked  two  that  are 
indispensable.  In  Mr.  Smith's  absence  he  had  at 
this  time  frequently  led  the  House,  and  he  did  not 
lead  it  happily.  It  is  the  first  function  of  a  leader 
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to  get  the  business  transacted  as  smoothly  and 
expeditiously  as  possible.  Against  the  feather- 
bed of  W.  H.  Smith's  inarticulate  placidity  Irish- 
men and  Radicals  hurled  themselves  in  vain. 
That  good,  easy  man  kept  his  eye  on  the  clock 
and  made  no  speeches,  and  it  was  wonderful 
how  he  got  things  through.  Goschen  was  a  bar 
of  white-hot  iron,  that  under  blows  emitted 
sparks.  Instead  of  laying  difficulties,  he  raised 
them ;  and  it  was  curious  that,  though  he 
scrupulously  avoided  personalities,  his  speeches 
acted  on  the  Opposition  as  a  strong  provocative. 
"  I  don't  mind  what  you  say,  but  I  can't  stand 
that  fellow  Goschen,"  Harcourt  scribbled  on  a 
note  which  he  tossed  across  the  table  to  Mr. 
Balfour.  Goschen  had  another  defect  as  a  leader. 
There  never  was  a  public  man  more  deficient  in 
the  knack  of  grappling  men  to  his  side  with 
hooks  of  steel — they  trusted  him,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  they  loved  him.  In  private  life,  among 
his  intimates,  I  am  told  that  Lord  Goschen  was 
delightful,  full  of  humour  and  gay  animal  spirits. 
In  the  intercourse  of  the  lobbies  he  was  difficult 
and  distant.  When  he  became  Member  for  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  I,  as  secretary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Members,  had  to  apply  to  him  on 
several  matters  connected  with  London  business. 
I  found  him  pompous  and  unsympathetic,  and 
he  seemed  to  resent  being  regarded  as  a  Metro- 
politan Member,  or  being  asked  to  interest  himself 
in  so  sectional  an  affair  as  the  levy  of  a  betterment 
rate.  The  truth  is  that  Goschen  was  translated 
too  early  in  life  to  the  Treasury  bench,  and  never 
picked  up  the  habit  of  conversing  easily  and 
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pleasantly  with  the  rank  and  file.  In  1891  no 
other  leader  was  possible  but  Mr.  Balfour,  then 
at  the  zenith  of  his  political  career.  Mr.  Elliot, 
however,  may  be  right,  and  I  may  be  wrong  : 
and  it  is  at  least  permissible  to  amuse  oneself 
by  speculating  what  would  have  been  the  course 
of  the  Unionist  party  if  Goschen  had  succeeded 
Smith  as  leader.  There  would  probably  have 
been  no  South  African  War,  and  there  certainly 
would  have  been  no  Tariff  Reform.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  there  would  have  been  no 
Education  Act  on  the  lines  of  1903.  How  should 
we  have  fared  ?  Pascal  said  that  if  Cleopatra's 
nose  had  been  shorter  or  longer  the  fate  of  the 
world  would  have  been  different.  If  Goschen 
had  possessed  a  little  less  or  a  little  more  of 
certain  qualities,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  position  of  the  Tory  party  to-day  !  We  spent 
our  1900  majority  mainly  on  the  business  of  the 
parson  and  the  publican,  a  disinterested  expendi- 
ture, to  be  sure,  but  as  a  political  speculation 
hardly  fortunate.  For  the  parson  has  turned 
Socialist,  and  the  publican  has  lost  his  influence. 
We  relied  on  beer  and  the  Bible;  and  now  no- 
body drinks  beer,  and  nobody  reads  the  Bible— 
except  the  dissenters,  who  are  Radicals.  Would 
Goschen' s  authority  and  faculty  of  rapid  decision 
have  saved  the  party  from  the  disruption  of 
1903  ?  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot  sums  up  the  services 
of  Goschen  to  the  State  in  one  sentence  :  "  His 
whole  career  tended  to  uphold  the  character  of 
the  life  political."  That  is  truly  and  finely  said, 
though  I  would  expand  it  a  little,  and  put  it 
higher  and  more  widely.  The  lesson  which 
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Goschen's  life  bequeaths  to  the  present  genera- 
tion  is   that   there   is   a   loyalty   higher,    wider, 
nobler  far  than  the  loyalty  to  a  party,  namely, 
loyalty   to   the   laws,   the   institutions,    and   the 
future   state    of  the    country   of  which   we   are 
citizens.     The  Stuarts  and  (during  a  brief  period 
of    atavism)    George    III.    claimed    from    their 
subjects  a  personal  allegiance  quite  apart  from 
an  allegiance  to  monarchy  as  an  institution,  or 
to  the  British  Constitution  as  the  incorporation 
of  our  laws  and  customs.     Claims  to  a  somewhat 
similar  allegiance  towards  political  leaders   are 
being  industriously  advanced  to-day *  by  a  mer- 
cenary Press  and  by  the  Tapers  and  Tadpoles, 
to  whom  the  party  system  is  bread  and  butter. 
I  doubt  whether  Charles  or  James  or  George  III. 
ever  exercised  a  more  arbitrary  political  power 
than  is  to-day  wielded  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
great  parties.     Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr.  Balfour  decides 
that  a  thing  is  to  be  so  :  the  order  is  given  to  the 
Whip,  who  passes  it  on  to  the  Chief  Agent,  who 
transmits  it  to  the  local  associations,   and   (to 
borrow  a  piece  of  modern  slang)  the  circuit  is 
complete.     Woe  betide  the  wight  who  dares  to 
criticise  or  disobey  the  decree  !     He  is  branded 
as  a  traitor  by  the  newspaper  peers,  and  attacked, 
with  the  fury  of  famine,  by  the  noble  army  of 
twelve-hundred-a-yearers.     Against  the  pimping 
politics  of  the  Whips'  room  Goschen's  whole  life 
was  a  manly  and  successful  protest.     He  broke 
with  Gladstone,  because  he  thought  Home  Rule 
was  wrong.     He  broke  with  Chamberlain,  because 
he    thought    that    Tariff    Reform    was    wrong. 

1  I.e.  in  1911.    The  war  has  suspended  the  old  party  arrangements. 
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Goschen's  example  is  a  national  possession  ;  nor, 
from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  do  his  courage  and 
independence  seem  to  have  been  without  their 
reward.  For  of  a  political  life  of  thirty-seven 
years,  from  1863  to  1900,  sixteen  were  spent  as 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  two  were  passed  as  an 
Ambassador  Extraordinary,  and  the  Speakership 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Viceroyalty 
of  India  were  offered  to  him.  Not  a  bad  record 
for  one  who  was 

Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  century,  at  all  events, 
it  wrould  appear  as  if  gross  flattery  of  the  mob, 
servile  adulation  of  the  chief,  and  secret  working 
of  the  newspapers,  were  not  the  only  avenues 
to  power  and  emolument. 
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SPEAKER  PEEL 

IT  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  transition  period 
in  our  politics  without  thinking  at  once  of  its 
presiding  figure.  Speaker  Peel  it  was  who  guided 
from  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons — sorely 
against  his  will  we  may  be  sure — the  transition 
from  the  traditional  to  the  forceful  method  of 
transacting  politics.  Lord  Beaconsfield  observed 
that  you  can  only  govern  a  nation  by  tradition 
or  by  force.  Until  Parnell  appeared  on  the 
scene,  England  was  governed  by  tradition  :  after 
1880  the  government  began  to  be  conducted  by 
force,  not  the  force  of  the  sword,  but  of  parlia- 
mentary rules.  "  It  is  our  business,"  said  Burke, 
"  so  to  be  patriots  as  not  to  forget  we  are  gentle- 
men." It  was  an  accident  that  seated  one  of 
the  most  finished  gentlemen  of  his  day  in  the 
Chair  to  assist  in  the  change  from  the  spirit  of 
gentlemen  to  the  spirit  of  violence.  Let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  the  philosophy  of  pro- 
cedure, which  underlies  the  technical  jargon  of 
the  Standing  Orders. 

Walter  Bagehot  dealt  a  death-blow  at  the 
theory  of  the  British  Constitution  as  evolved  by 
the  philosophers  and  lawyers  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  Montesquieu,  Blackstone,  and  De  Lolme. 
The  nicely  adjusted  system  of  checks  and  balances, 
the  deliberate  division  of  power  between  Crown, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  the  separation  of  legis- 
lative, judicial,  and  executive  functions — all  this 
has  been  recognised,  ever  since  the  appearance 
of  Bagehot's  book  in  1867,  as  mere  theory,  which 
fascinated  men  of  letters,  and  which  misled 
Alexander  Hamilton  into  devising  the  worst 
Constitution  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The. 
British  Constitution,  like  every  other  living 
organism,  is  constantly  changing,  and  power  is 
constantly  being  shifted  from  one  part  of  the 
Constitution  to  another,  not  by  deliberate  com- 
pact, but  merely  as  the  result,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  battle.  I  remember  many  years  ago 
shocking  the  Treasury  Bench  by  telling  its 
occupants  that  they  were  merely  an  Executive 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  least 
two  Ministers  solemnly  rebuked  me  by  declaring 
that  they  were  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and 
therefore  not  bound  to  supply  the  House  with 
information  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use.  The  servants  of  the  Crown  !  So  they  are, 
in  the  grave  and  respectful  language  of  the  pre- 
Bagehotian  theorists;  in  reality  the  Cabinet  is 
a  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
selected  by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  Herr  Redlich1  that,  though  a  foreigner 
and  a  professor,  he  has  not  been  imposed  on  by 
the  pompous  theories  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 

1  The  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  y  by  Josef  Redlich.  With 
an  Introduction  and  Supplementary  Chapter  by  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert, 
K.C.S.I.,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  3  vols.  London :  Constable. 
1908.  31s.  6d.  net. 
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but  has  grasped  the  very  practical  meaning  of 
our  quaint  and  courtly  forms.  During  the 
eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  House  of  Commons  was  governed 
by  custom  and  precedent,  the  "  lex  et  consuetudo 
Parliament!,"  which  were  left  to  the  Speaker 
and  the  clerks  at  the  table  to  enounce.  Speaker 
Onslow  would  tell  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  Mr. 
Pitt  that  the  rule  was  so-and-so,  and  if  the  Chair 
was  doubtful  or  disbelieved,  an  order  would  be 
made  to  search  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  or  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  to  find  a  precedent.  All 
this  answered  admirably  so  long  as  the  House 
of  Commons  was  what  Professor  Redlich  calls 
"  socially  homogeneous,"  i.e.  composed  of  English 
gentlemen  of  similar  habits  and  education,  not 
too  much  in  earnest,  who  recognised  the  Standing 
Orders  as  the  rules  according  to  which  a  pleasant 
and  exciting  game  was  to  be  played.  The  first 
transference  of  power  from  the  upper  to  the 
middle  class  took  place  in  1832,  and  almost 
immediately  a  change  was  felt.  "  Before  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  was  gutted  by  the  fire  of  1834 
its  occupants  became  aware  of  a  difference  in  its 
atmosphere,"  writes  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert.  "  The 
keen  wind  of  democracy  had  begun  to  whistle 
through  the  venerable  and  old-fashioned  edifice." 
But  the  spirit  of  Eton  and  Oxford  survived  the 
first  Reform  Act  for  a  considerable  time,  and  it 
was  not  until  forty-seven  years  later  that  "  the 
observance  of  understandings,"  on  which  every 
Constitutional  Government  depends,  was  rudely 
abandoned  by  the  Irish  Nationalists.  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction,  like  most  other  great  inven- 
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tions,  was  discovered  by  a  man  quite  unknown 
to  fame,  one  Ronayne,  an  Irish  Nationalist 
member,  who  communicated  his  idea  to  its  first 
and  most  celebrated  practitioner,  Joseph  Biggar, 
an  elderly  provision  merchant,  of  dwarfed  and 
deformed  figure,  representing  the  county  of 
Cavan.  The  story  goes  that  Disraeli,  coming  in 
one  day  towards  the  third  hour  of  one  of  Biggar' s 
orations,  fixedly  regarded  the  apparition  through 
his  eye-glass.  "  George,"  he  said  at  last  to 
some  one  near  him,  "  what  is  that  thing  ?  " 
"  Oh,  that's  Biggar,  the  new  member  for  Cavan." 
"  Ah !  5:  said  Dizzy,  in  his  deepest  and  most 
reflective  tones,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  a  gnome 
sprung  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth."  And 
Disraeli  meant  what  he  said,  for  he  felt  that  he 
was  confronted  by  a  new  and  terrible  power, 
and  he  almost  immediately  retired  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  Parnell,  who  was  elected  in  1875,  saw 
at  a  glance  the  genius  of  Ronayne's  and  Biggar's 
idea.  Once  recognise  that  all  parliamentary 
rules  and  conventions  are,  as  Biggar  said,  "  non- 
sense," and  the  opportunities  of  warfare  are 
infinite.  But  it  was  not  until  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, elected  in  1880  with  a  Liberal  majority, 
that  both  parties  saw  the  necessity  of  making 
essential  changes  in  the  rules  of  business.  Parnell 
and  his  style  of  fighting  were  at  first  regarded  as 
a  phenomenon  that  would  pass  as  other  Irish 
leaders  and  their  methods  had  passed.  But  at 
length  his  energy  and  seriousness  "  shook  the 
parties  and  their  leaders  out  of  their  sleep. 
Their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  saw  obstruction 
in  its  true  character  as  parliamentary  anarchy,  a 
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revolutionary  struggle,  with  barricades  of  speech 
on  every  highway  and  byway  to  the  parliamentary 
market,  hindering  the  free  traffic  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  conduct  of  business."  As  Mr. 
Timothy  Healy  said  one  night,  "  It  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  argument,  but  of  avoirdupois." 
Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  by  Speaker 
Brand's  coup  d'etat  on  January  31,  1881,  when 
after  a  sitting  of  forty-one  hours,  from  4  P.M. 
on  Monday  to  9  A.M.  on  Wednesday,  he  made  a 
short  and  dignified  speech  to  the  House,  and 
simply  put  the  question.  From  that  hour  it 
was  recognised  that  the  rules  of  procedure,  once 
a  method  of  convenience,  were  become  a  weapon 
of  warfare.  From  that  day  to  this,  successive 
Governments  have  done  nothing  but  tamper 
with  the  rules  of  procedure,  modifying  or  abolish- 
ing old  rules,  and  passing  new  ones,  until  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons  make 
quite  a  complicated  chapter  of  technical  know- 
ledge. All  the  changes  of  procedure  that  were 
effected  in  1881,  in  1887,  in  1896,  in  1902,  and 
in  1906,  are  set  forth  accurately  in  Professor 
Redlich's  volumes,  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
details  of  these  changes  would  hardly  be  intel- 
ligible, and  certainly  be  uninteresting,  to  the 
average  reader ;  while  even  for  the  scientific 
student  of  politics  it  is  the  moral  significance  of 
the  rules,  not  the  rules  themselves,  that  matter. 
The  three  changes  established  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Balfour,  and  the  present  Prime  Minister  are 
the  Grand  or  Standing  Committees  (to  take  the 
place  of  Committees  of  the  whole  House),  the 
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closure,    and    "  the    guillotine."     The    object   of 
all   these   changes   is   to   expedite   by   curtailing 
discussion,    an    end    which    has    been    partially 
attained,  but  at  the  cost  of  almost  everything 
that  makes  parliamentary  institutions  valuable. 
Free  and  competent  argument  has  gone  by  the 
board,  and  with  it  parliamentary  eloquence  and 
independence    of   character.     The    power   which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  wrung,  as  the  result 
of  long  struggles,  first  from  the  Crown,  and  then 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has  been  compelled 
to  surrender  to  the  Cabinet.     The  Prime  Minister 
of  England  is  to-day  more  powerful  than  any 
Sovereign  in  the  world,  and  far  more  powerful 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whose 
influence  in  the  Legislature  is  extraneous   and 
personal.     The  establishment  of  this  ministerial 
oligarchy  has  not  been  the  act  of  the  people, 
still  less  the  work  of  ambitious  statesmen.     It 
has  been  the  unintended  result  of  the  action  of 
an  irreconcilable  parliamentary  group — namely, 
the    Irish    Nationalists.     Verily    the    Irish    have 
made  us  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  Union.     For 
in   order   to   suppress   the   Irish   we   have   been 
obliged  to  suppress  ourselves.     We  have  acted 
like  the  bear  in  La  Fontaine's  fable,  who,  taking 
up  a  rock  to  crush  the  fly  upon  the  face  of  his 
sleeping  friend,  smashed  his  skull. 

It  must  have  been  gall  and  wormwood  to 
Speaker  Peel  to  be  obliged  to  watch  and  help 
such  a  change.  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  Peel 
(created  a  viscount  in  1894)  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons  in  the  meridian  of  its  fame  and  power. 
He  had  been  Whip  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
the  Palmerstonian  era,  and  had  witnessed  the 
contests  between  Gladstone  and  Disraeli  and 
Bright  and  Lowe — certainly  the  Augustan  age 
of  Parliament.  Although  he  hardly  ever  spoke 
as  a  private  member,  or  as  a  Government 
official,  when  Mr.  Peel  addressed  the  House  from 
the  Chair  he  discovered  most  of  the  qualities 
of  the  orator.  A  fine  set  of  vocal  chords  seems 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  family,  for  the  third  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  a  beautiful  voice,  and  that  of 
the  Speaker  was  rich,  melodious,  and  penetrating. 
His  carriage  was  dignified ;  the  few  gestures 
which  he  permitted  himself  were  graceful ;  his 
choice  of  grave  and  vigorous  language  was 
perfectly  suited  to  the  occasion.  And  this  was 
the  man,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  finest  traditions 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  fastidious  student  of 
words  and  manners,  whom  fate  selected  to  cope 
with  the  calculated  ruffianism  of  Parnell  and 
his  band  !  No  one  could  have  succeeded  as  he 
did  in  keeping  order  in  those  terrible  days  by 
sheer  force  of  character  and  manner.  Even  his 
fault  of  a  quick  and  arrogant  temper,  which  did 
him  so  much  disservice  after  he  had  entered  the 
House  of  Lords,  served  his  purpose  in  the  Chair, 
for  Speaker  Peel  was  feared  by  the  members  as 
boys  fear  a  strong  headmaster.  I  experienced 
this  feeling  myself  owing  to  an  incident,  which 
appears  comical  enough  to  me  now,  but  which 
at  the  time  assumed  a  tragic  shape  in  my  imagina- 
tion. I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  Peckham  division  of  Camberwell  in 
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November  1885.  Almost  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in  February  1886 
Lord  Salisbury's  Government  was  turned  out  by 
an  amendment  to  the  Address,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
came  in  with  his  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  The 
second-reading  debate  began  in  April  and  lasted, 
with  intermissions  for  holidays  and  necessary 
business,  until  June.  The  courteous  custom 
of  the  House  used  to  be  that  a  new  member,  on 
rising  for  the  first  time,  is  called  on  by  the  Speaker 
before  everybody  else,  and  in  those  days  even 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Leader  of  Opposition 
would  give  way  to  a  maiden  orator.  I  prepared 
an  elaborate  and  very  excellent  speech — much 
better  than  most  of  those  that  were  delivered— 
against  the  Bill,  and,  counting  on  my  privilege 
as  a  new  member,  went  down  night  after  night 
with  my  sheaf  of  notes.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
the  number  of  new  members  elected  in  1885  was 
very  large ;  and  as  I  did  not  dare  to  stand  up 
between  10  and  12  P.M.,  when  the  House  is 
crammed  with  members  in  a  state  which  Wendell 
Holmes  describes  as  "  the  warm-champagny, 
brandy- punchy,  old-particular  feeling,"  and  when 
they  will  listen  to  no  one  but  the  big  guns,  my 
chances  were  confined  to  the  hours  between 
4  and  9  P.M.  Weeks  passed  :  my  carefully- 
pinned  bundle  of  notes  was  beginning  to  wear 
thin  and  greasy  :  I  did  not  mind  that  my  argu- 
ments had  been  used,  because  I  agree  with  Lord 
Chesterfield  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
subject-matter  is  common  property,  and  it  doesn't 
matter  what  you  say,  but  how  you  say  it.  I 
thought  that  I  could  say  what  had  already  been 
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said  better  than  it  had  been  said,  and  so  I 
persevered.  Once  in  my  despair  I  thought  of 
tearing  up  my  notes,  and  preparing  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  going  to  the  Liberal  Whip, 
making  a  splash,  and  resigning  my  seat.  But 
that  temptation  passed.  It  was  one  particularly 
dull  evening  (about  the  twelfth  of  my  endurance), 
that  I  confided  my  sorrow  to  a  friend  sitting 
beside  me,  Colonel  Arthur  Brookfield,  the  member 
for  Rye,  and  asked  his  opinion  on  my  chance. 
"  Stick  to  it,"  said  Brookfield  encouragingly, 
"  he  must  call  you  in  time."  I  sighed  heavily, 
but  even  as  I  groaned  a  note  was  put  into  my 
hand,  which  I  opened  mechanically  and  therein 
read  these  words  :  "  Dear  Mr.  Baumann — If  you 
are  ready  to  speak,  I  will  call  upon  you  next. — 
Yours  truly,  A.  W.  PEEL."  I  showed  the  note 
to  Brookfield,  who  said,  "  Exactly  what  I  told 
you."  Some  one  at  the  moment  sat  down,  and 
I  sprang  confidently  to  my  feet,  but  the  Speaker 
called  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
By  this  time  my  tongue  was  parched,  and  I 
bethought  me  of  what  Disraeli  calls  "  the  juicy 
friendship  of  the  fruit  of  Portugal,"  and  slipped 
out  to  the  bar  in  the  lobby.  On  my  way  back 
to  my  seat,  whether  inspired  by  some  devil,  or 
merely  emboldened  by  the  wine,  I  stepped 
lightly  on  to  the  lower  step  of  the  throne  (as  I 
had  seen  older  members  do),  and  said  quite 
casually,  "  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will  call  on  me 
next."  The  Speaker  started,  and  threw  up  his 
head,  like  a  thoroughbred  that  has  suddenly 
received  a  kick  from  the  spiked  heel.  "  Sir," 
said  Peel,  putting  out  his  chin,  as  I  have  read  his 
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father  used  to  do  when  annoyed,  "  I  never  make 
promises  of  that  kind."  "  But,  Sir,"  I  replied 
in  a  puzzled  way,  "  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  you  saying  that  you  would  do  so."  "I 
never  wrote  such  a  letter  in  my  life  to  any  member 
of  this  House,"  whispered  the  Speaker  in  a  voice 
now  hoarse  with  fury ;  "  show  me  the  letter  at 
once."  I  slunk  back  to  my  seat  to  find  the 
letter  which  I  had  left  in  the  little  tray  which 
runs  along  the  back  of  the  bench  at  one's  knees, 
but  the  missive  had  disappeared  !  I  searched 
on  the  seat,  and  in  my  hat,  and  under  the  seat, 
and  felt  all  my  pockets — no  letter !  I  then 
turned  to  Brookfield  and  asked  him  whether  I 
had  not  given  him  the  letter.  "  Letter  ?  What 
letter  ?  I  suppose  you  mean  this  thing,"  and 
he  thrust  into  my  hand  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
I  clutched  triumphantly,  and  read  these  words  : 
"  Dear  Mr.  Baumann — If  you  are  ready  to  speak, 
I  will  call  upon  you  next. — Yours  truly,  A.  M. 
BROOKFIELD."  I  sat  spellbound :  the  House 
began  to  swim  before  my  eyes,  when  one  of  the 
Whips,  leaning  over  the  bench,  said  that  the 
Speaker  wished  to  speak  with  me.  Like  a  man 
in  a  trance,  with  the  cursed  piece  of  paper  in 
my  hand,  I  made  my  way  to  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  "Well,  Sir,"  said  Peel,  glaring  at  me, 
"  have  you  got  that  letter  ?  "  "  Yes,  Sir,  here 
it  is."  The  Speaker  put  on  his  glasses,  smoothed 
the  piece  of  paper  on  his  knee,  and  read  it. 
"  Well,  Sir,  this  is  not  my  letter  :  it  is  signed 
<  A.  M.  Brookfield.'  "  "  So  I  see  now,  Sir.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  my  agitation  I  thought  the 
signature  was  yours."  This  might  have  mollified 
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the  sternest  despot  :  but  Peel  thought  his 
dignity  was  affronted,  and  he  waved  me  away 
with,  "  I  shall  consider  whether  I  shall  bring 
your  conduct  before  the  House."  All  this  while 
the  debate  droned  on,  and  the  dinner-hour  was 
reached.  Brookfield  and  I  wandered  up  and 
down  the  lobbies,  through  the  library  and  the 
smoking-room,  discussing  what  we  should  do, 
and  certainly  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  in 
the  House  that  night.  Whilst  we  were  perambu- 
lating, we  descried  in  one  of  the  lobbies  the  Right 
Hon.  George  Cavendish  Bentinck.  Here,  we 
agreed,  is  the  very  man  to  advise  us  :  a  privy 
councillor,  and  one  of  the  most  experienced 
members  of  the  House.  We  told  our  tale  to  the 
Right  Honourable  George,  whose  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  listened,  and  we  wound  up  by  asking  him 
tearfully  what  we  should  do.  "  Pooh  !  r  said 
the  Privy  Councillor,  "  pooh  !  who  the  devil's 
Peel?  Do?  Why  I  should  "—and  then  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  uttered  one  of  those 
grossieretes  which  a  lower-form  public-school  boy 
will  use  to  describe  what  he  would  do  to  a  tutor 
or  master  of  whom  he  disapproves.  Forcing  a 
sycophantic  smile  to  hide  our  horror,  we  fled. 
About  10  o'clock  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  who 
was  then  leading  the  Opposition,  sent  for  us  to 
his  private  room  behind  the  Chair.  The  great 
man  was  calm,  and  easy,  and  smilingly  invited 
us  to  tell  him  what  we  had  been  doing  to  upset 
the  Speaker,  who  was  in  a  terrible  rage.  When 
he  had  heard  the  story,  Sir  Michael's  smile 
broadened  into  a  grin,  and  he  said,  very  sensibly, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  place 
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for  practical  jokes  :  but  that  as  the  Speaker 
thought  we  meant  to  insult  him,  we  must  write 
letters  of  apology  ;  which  we*  accordingly  did, 
and  received  an  intimation  from  the  Whips 
about  midnight  that  "  the  incident  was  closed." 
It  was  only  after  I  had  despatched  my  apology 
that  it  flashed  across  me  that  Brookfield  had, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  torn  up  the  first 
letter  and  written  the  second  letter,  when  he 
saw  me  talking  to  the  Speaker  on  my  return 
from  the  bar.  The  trick  was  so  clever  that, 
though  it  was  played  at  my  expense,  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  be  angry  with  Brookfield. 
But  I  told  the  facts  to  Mr.  Walter  Long  and  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  Mr.  Erskine,  as  he  then  was, 
meaning  that  they  should  reach  the  Speaker, 
as  they  did.  Peel's  method  of  making  amends 
to  me  was  characteristic  of  his  fine  and  generous 
nature.  From  that  time  he  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  consideration.  A  week 
or  so  later  I  rose  again — not  in  that  infernal 
Home  Rule  debate — and  Sir  William  Harcourt 
for  the  Government  rose  at  the  same  time.  The 
Speaker  called  me,  to  Sir  William  Harcourt' s 
rage  and  surprise,  and  that  time  I  did  succeed 
in  making  my  maiden  speech.  I  spoke  again,  on 
another  occasion,  and  the  next  night  went  to 
the  Speaker's  levee.  The  Speaker  shook  me 
warmly  by  the  hand  and  said,  "  Allow  me  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  speech  last  night  "  : 
then  turning  to  the  third  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
was  standing  beside  him,  he  said,  "  Robert,  let 
me  introduce  to  you  the  Member  for  Peckham, 
who  made  a  very  brilliant  speech  yesterday." 
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I  have  always  thought  that  Speaker  Peel's 
methods  of  making  amends  to  a  young  man 
whom  he  realised  that  he  had  treated  harshly, 
was  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  good  breeding 
I  ever  knew.  But  "  other  times,  other  manners." 
Perhaps  Mr.  Peel  would  not  have  done  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  whose  members 
might  think  him  too  autocratic.  Mr.  Lowther 
has  exactly  caught  the  note  of  jocosity  which 
suits  the  present  day.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Arthur 
Peel  was  one  of  the  greatest  Speakers  that  ever 
sat  in  the  Chair.  Often  in  the  silent  watches 
of  the  night  I  act  the  tragedy  of  the  duplicate 
letter  over  again,  and  see  that  angry  face. 
"Admonet  in  somnis  et  turbida  terret  imago." 
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I.  By  his  Son 

APART  from  its  intrinsic  merits,  which  are  great, 
this  biography l  is  invested  with  an  adventitious 
interest  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
wrote  it  as  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party 
and  published  it  as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  lesson  of  his  father's 
life  sank  deep  into  the  son's  mind,  and  that  the 
tragedy  and  failure  of  it  were  the  causes  which 
impelled  him  to  change  his  party.  I  hazard 
this  remark  because  Mr.  Churchill  writes  on  page 
448  (the  chapter  on  the  Parnell  Commission)  : 
"  But  let  it  be  observed  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  beaten,  whatever  he  did,  when  he 
played  the  national  game  ;  and  was  victorious, 
whatever  he  did,  while  he  played  the  party  game. 
No  question  of  '  taste '  or  '  patriotism '  was 
raised  when  what  he  said,  however  outrageous, 
suited  his  party.  No  claim  of  truth  counted 
when  what  he  said,  however  incontrovertible, 
was  awkward  for  his  party."  This  is  but  too 

1  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  by  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.    Macmillan 
&  Co.,  1906. 
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true.  He  was  that  familiar  figure  in  history 
since  the  days  of  Alcibiades,  an  aristocrat  with 
strong  democratic  sympathies.  He  was  vehe- 
mently anti- Jingo  in  foreign  politics,  and  as  early 
as  1877  tried  to  get  up  an  intrigue  with  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Turkish 
policy,  actually  offering  to  propose  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  establishment  of  republics  in 
Bulgaria  and  Herzegovina  !  In  Egyptian  politics 
he  supported  Wilfrid  Blunt  and  Arabi  Pacha,  and 
in  short  was  the  champion  of  "  oppressed  nation- 
alities." In  home  politics  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  frankly  Radical,  favouring  gradu- 
ated taxation  and  enfranchisement  of  lease- 
holds. All  this  he  called  Tory  Democracy  :  the 
democracy  was  plain  enough,  but  where  was  the 
Toryism  ?  Lord  Randolph  would  have  been 
happier  and  more  successful  if  he  had  joined  the 
Radical  party  before  1880.  Had  he  adhered  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886  he  would  certainly  have 
been  his  successor.  If  he  had  gone  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Lord  Hartington,  his  position 
as  a  Radical  Unionist  would  have  been  unassail- 
able. But  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  environ- 
ment was  too  much  for  him.  His  defection  to 
the  Radicals  would  have  been  a  grievous  blow 
to  those  whom  he  loved  and  wished  to  please. 
Once  he  broke  out  when  his  father  was  Viceroy 
of  Ireland  in  an  anti-coercionist  speech  (1877), 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wrote  to  the  Chief 
Secretary:  "My  dear  Beach — The  only  excuse  I 
can  find  for  Randolph  is,  that  he  must  either  be 
mad,  or  have  been  singularly  affected  with  local 
champagne  or  claret."  Towards  the  end  of  his 
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life  Lord  Randolph  was  fond  of  saying,  "  I  don't 
believe  in  dooks  :  I've  seen  too  much  of  'em." 
But  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  the  ducal  influence 
was  strong.  When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
died  in  1883  Lord  Randolph  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  his  opposition  to  the  Gladstonian 
Government,  and  three  years  later  came  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  missed 
opportunity.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  meditating  deeply  on 
all  these  things,  as  the  drama  of  his  father's  life 
unfolded  itself  beneath  his  eyes,  determined  not 
to  miss  his  opportunity,  I  cannot  blame  him. 
Indeed,  I  congratulate  him  on  his  decision  to 
leave,  before  it  was  too  late,  a  party  with  which 
he  was  in  imperfect  sympathy.  He  is  the  only 
instance  I  know,  in  life  or  literature,  of  a  son 
who  has  profited  by  the  mistakes  of  his  father. 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Churchill  that  Lord 
Randolph  reached  the  meridian  of  his  intellectual 
power  after  he  left  the  Government  in  December 
1886.  The  highest  point  in  his  political  life  was 
touched,  in  my  opinion,  between  1880  and  1885, 
when  Lord  Randolph  was  beating  down  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  build- 
ing up  the  Tory  party  in  the  big  towns.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  emerged  from  the  Mid -Lothian 
campaign  with  a  halo  of  glory  such  as  never 
before  or  since  surrounded  the  head  of  states- 
man. Gladstone- worship  was  rampant,  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  was  determined  to  break  it 
down.  Events  favoured  his  enterprise,  for  never 
was  Prime  Minister  so  unlucky  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  was  a  strange  trick  of  fortune  that  a  man  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  intense  piety  and  scholarly  re- 
finement should  have  been  compelled  to  throw 
the  aegis  of  his  eloquence  over  a  blatant  atheist 
like  Bradlaugh.  Bradlaugh  was  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Fourth  Party,  which  found  plenty  of 
work  for  its  hands  in  South  Africa,  in  Egypt,  and 
in  Ireland.  A  peace-loving  Minister,  who  de- 
tested foreign  and  Colonial  politics  of  every 
description,  found  himself  dragged  into  a  South 
African  war  ending  in  Majuba  Hill ;  into 
Egyptian  complications  involving  the  suppres- 
sion of  Arabi,  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
the  abortive  Soudan  disaster,  the  mission  and 
murder  of  Gordon ;  and  into  a  species  of  civil 
war  with  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  in  Ireland. 
Not  a  single  point  escaped  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  and  with  the  eye  of  a  born  tactician, 
he  so  selected  his  topics  of  attack  that  he  managed 
to  enlist  a  certain  amount  of  Radical  support  for 
his  most  furious  onslaughts  on  the  Government. 
At  the  same  time  he  waged  a  kind  of  left-handed 
war  against  his  own  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  historical  fact  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
confided  to  Sir  John  Gorst  that  he  would  never 
have  taken  a  peerage  and  left  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  if  he 
had  not  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  what 
he  said  when  he  announced  his  retirement  in 
1874.  That  Lord  Randolph's  treatment  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  was  marked  by  brutality 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Disraeli's  attacks  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel  were  also  brutal.  Men  climb  to  the 
topmost  place  in  politics  on  the  bodies  of  their 
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comrades.  As  the  first  Lord  Halifax  observed, 
"  State  business  is  a  cruel  trade ;  good  nature 
is  a  bungler  in  it."  The  capture  of  the 
"  machine,"  the  National  Union  of  Conserva- 
tive Associations,  completed  Lord  Randolph's 
triumph  over  the  "  old  gang  "  or  "  the  goats  " 
as  the  Fourth  Party  nicknamed  that  trio  of 
worthies,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith.  At  the  same 
time  the  brilliant  guerilla  chief  became  the  idol 
of  provincial  platforms.  Lord  Randolph's 
speech  at  Blackburn  in  1884  (the  "  chips " 
speech)  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of 
Disraeli's  happiest  exhibitions  of  satire  and  in- 
vective. This  was  the  greatest  period  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  career.  He  was  the  Con- 
servative party  at  that  hour.  When  Conserva- 
tism was  fast  degenerating  into  old-fogeyism  and 
fat  obstruction,  Lord  Randolph  rehabilitated  it 
by  his  own  genius,  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  a  popular  movement,  and  made  it  a 
victorious  force  in  the  workshops  of  the  artisans. 
If  the  borough  franchise  had  not  been  extended 
to  the  agricultural  labourers  in  1884  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Conservatives  would  have 
swept  the  board  in  1885,  and,  as  it  was,  they 
captured  the  big  towns,  driving  the  Radicals 
into  Boeotia.  Strong  as  was  the  national  feeling 
against  Home  Rule,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Unionist  majority  in  1886  would  have  been  any- 
thing like  so  large  had  it  not  been  for  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  conquest  of  the  centres  of 
industry  between  1880  and  1885. 

His  abiding  title  to  a  place  amongst  states- 
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men  is  that  he  made  Conservatism  popular  with 
the  working  classes,  as  only  Disraeli  had  done 
before  and  as  possibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again.1 
Suddenly  in  1885  the  successful  rebel  was  con- 
verted into  the  suave  and  dignified  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  a  post  which  he  held  for  six 
months.  We  have  Sir  Arthur  Godley's  testi- 
mony that  Lord  Randolph  was  one  of  the  best 
Secretaries  of  State  who  ever  ruled  the  India 
Office.  And  I  can  easily  believe  it,  for  he  was 
industrious,  and  far  too  clever  not  to  know  what 
he  did  not  know.  Nothing  distinguishes  a  first- 
rate  from  a  second-rate  man  more  sharply  than 
the  former's  trust  in  skilled  subordinates  as 
contrasted  with  the  latter 's  fussy  suspicions. 
After  the  election  of  1886  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Although 
the  autumn  session  of  that  year  was  too  short 
a  time  to  test  his  real  quality,  Lord  Randolph 
led  with  dignity,  firmness,  and  courtesy.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  enabled  him  to  manage 
a  mixed  assembly,  and  although  he  sometimes 
rebuked  a  follower  in  private  rather  roughly,  in 
the  House  he  was  conciliation  itself.  It  was  in 
December  that  the  crash  came.  The  crux  of 
the  situation  was  that  Lord  Randolph  required 
the  reduction  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
estimates  by  £1,300,000.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  the  most  friendly 
and  argumentative  letters,  wrote  that  they  could 

1  "Lord  Randy,"  as  the  working  men  used  to  call  him,  was  very 
popular  with  the  masses.  Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  class 
there  is  what  Thackeray  called  "a  common  bond  of  blackguardism." 
The  middle  class  is  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  both . 
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not  see  their  way  to  being  responsible  for  the 
reductions  demanded.  Lord  Salisbury  was  of 
course  appealed  to,  and  whilst  negotiations  were 
still  in  progress,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wrote  from  Windsor  Castle  on  20th 
December  1886  to  the  Prime  Minister  tendering 
his  resignation,  which  Lord  Salisbury  accepted  on 
the  22nd,  and  on  the  23rd  the  news  was  in  The 
Times.  Even  at  the  time  Lord  Randolph's 
friends  were  aghast,  and  he  received  an  extremely 
sensible  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Labouchere, 
in  which  the  following  sentence  occurs :  "I 
should  have  thought  that  your  game  was  rather 
a  waiting  one.  Sacrifice  everything  to  becoming 
a  fetish  :  then,  and  only  then,  you  can  do  as  you 
like."  But  to  wait  and  to  submit  himself  to 
others  were  the  two  things  which  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  temperamentally  incapable  of 
doing ;  and  from  the  day  when  the  world  dis- 
covered this  fact,  it  turned  its  back  on  him. 
Other  Ministers  have  resigned  and  increased 
their  popularity ;  but  Lord  Randolph  lost  a 
great  deal  more  than  office  :  he  parted  with  the 
confidence  of  men.  He  made  two  miscalcula- 
tions of  so  gross  a  character  as  to  be  almost  un- 
intelligible. He  thought  himself  indispensable, 
and  he  believed  economy  to  be  popular  in  prac- 
tice, whereas  it  is  only  popular  in  theory.  After 
his  resignation  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made 
several  good  speeches  from  his  corner  seat 
behind  the  Treasury  bench,  and  on  one  great 
question  he  was  indisputably  right  and  the 
Government  wrong.  The  appointment  of  the 
Parnell  Commission  was  both  unconstitutional 
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and  impolitic.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  that  an 
extraordinary  tribunal  should  never  be  set  up  to 
try  an  issue  which  could  be  tried  by  the  ordinary 
courts.  As  a  political  move  it  was  a  gross 
blunder,  because  the  Unionists  would  have  gained 
more  by  taunting  Parnell  with  his  fear  of  a  British 
jury  than  they  gained  by  the  report  of  the 
judges,  which  produced  no  result.  The  election 
of  1892  threw  the  Conservatives  into  Opposition, 
and  drew  them  together  again.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  once  more  received  into  favour 
and  resumed  his  seat  on  the  Front  Bench.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  speech  on  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Welsh  Church  was  the  last  leap  of 
a  dying  fire.  The  blithe  and  debonair  Lord 
Randolph  was  transformed  at  forty-five  into  a 
paralytic  dotard,  struggling  heroically  with  a  piti- 
less Ate.  His  friends  and  relatives  were  unable 
to  prevent  him  making  platform  speeches  ;  "  but 
the  crowds  who  were  drawn  by  the  old  glamour 
of  his  name  departed  sorrowful  and  shudder- 
ing at  the  spectacle  of  a  dying  man,  and  those 
who  loved  him  were  consumed  with  embarrass- 
ment and  grief."  In  these  words  Mr.  Churchill 
describes  one  of  the  most  tragic  ends  in  history. 

II.  By  Lord  Rosebery 

Lord  Rosebery's  little  book  on  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  pro- 
duction of  his  pen.  It  is  written  in  a  more  easy 
and  colloquial  style  than  his  Pitt  or  Bonaparte 
— the  hero,  for  instance,  is  referred  to  through- 
out as  "Randolph."  But  what  this  monograph 
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lacks  in  care  and  polish  is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  its  spontaneity  ;  and  by  the  vital  interest 
of  Lord  Rosebery's  comments  on  the  political 
parties  of  his  own  day,  and  on  a  career  which  has 
some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  his  own. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  brilliant  half- 
success,  because  an  aristocrat  by  birth,  a  Tory 
by  tradition,  he  was  at  heart  a  Radical. 

"  Mutato  nomine  de  te  fabula  narratur." 
Lord  Rosebery  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips, 
a  Whig  by  heredity,  and  at  heart  a  Tory.  Both 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and  Lord  Rosebery 
were  born  in  the  wrong  party,  and  neither  had 
the  strength  of  mind  to  change.  Lord  Randolph's 
son  had  the  courage  to  change,  and  he  has  ad- 
vanced rapidly  to  a  success,  which  may  be  greater 
than  that  achieved  by  his  father  or  Lord  Rosebery. 
In  a  country  governed  alternately  by  two  parties, 
the  politician  who  succeeds  is  heart  and  soul  with 
one  or  the  other,  or  pretends  to  be.  For  Lord 
Rosebery,  in  the  cynicism  of  his  experience 
behind  the  scenes,  compares  the  two  front 
benches  to  opposing  counsel  in  a  big  case  of  which 
the  public  is  judge.  The  difference  is  that  counsel 
avowedly  speak  from  their  briefs,  while  politicians 
profess  to  speak  from  their  convictions.  The 
simile  is  apt  enough,  and  not  unjust,  for  most 
political  speeches  are  just  as  much  spoken  from 
briefs  as  if  they  were  tied  with  red  tape  and 
marked  so  many  guineas.  The  man  who  is 
cursed  with  a  judicial  mind  had  better  not  follow 
the  trade  of  politics.  The  late  Lord  Derby  saw 
both  sides  of  every  question,  and  changed  his 
party  twice.  Lord  Salisbury  said  wittily  of 
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him  that  "  he  never  strayed  far  from  the  frontier 
lines  of  either  party,  and  he  reserved  all  his 
power  of  being  disagreeable  for  those  with  whom 
he  was  for  the  time  associated."  But  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill's  failure  was  not  wholly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Radical  among 
Tories  :  it  was  largely  due  to  his  uncontrollable 
temper,  aggravated  after  1886  by  the  malady 
which  killed  him.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  whom  he  teased  with  unreasonable 
letters  couched  in  pompous  language,  there  was 
probably  no  one  of  his  colleagues  whom  he  had 
not  insulted.  Such  a  person,  be  his  genius 
never  so  transcendent,  is  shortly  summed  up  by 
practical  men  as  "  impossible." 

Lord  Rosebery  subjects  Tory  Democracy  to 
a  scathing  analysis,  bluntly  describing  it  as  "  an 
imposture."  This  is  not  quite  fair.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  discoverable  connection  between 
Tory  Democracy  and  the  principles  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Disraeli, 
like  George  III.,  was  bent  on  breaking  the  power 
of  the  Whigs,  whom  he  spoke  and  wrote  of  as 
"  the  Venetian  oligarchy."  Like  Bolingbroke,  he 
nursed  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  who  should  govern 
as  well  as  reign.  He  also  believed  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  and  the  aristocracy,  if  exercised 
socially  upon  the  masses.  These  were  the  political 
ideas  on  which  Disraeli  traded  as  novelist  and 
politician  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  On 
the  shoulders  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  the 
Protectionist  squires  he  climbed  into  office,  and 
when  there,  very  sensibly  dropped  Protection. 
When  at  the  close  of  his  life  Disraeli  acceded  to 
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real  power  in  1874,  "  Young  England "  ideas 
were  the  dreams  of  boyhood  ;  but  discerning  the 
Jingo  instincts  of  the  newly  enfranchised  artisans 
he  went  in  for  "  a  spirited  foreign  policy."  Any- 
thing more  unlike  Lord  Randolph's  Tory  Demo- 
cracy than  the  idealism  of  Disraeli's  earlier  years 
or  the  imperialism  of  his  later  years  cannot  be 
imagined.  Randolph  Churchill  hated  Jingoism, 
and  in  domestic  politics  he  adopted  the  bold, 
if  simple,  expedient  of  cribbing  the  views  of 
extreme  Radicals.  His  celebrated  Dartford 
speech  was  merely  an  animated  rechauffe  of  the 
violent  reforms  of  all  the  Radical  faddists  of  the 
day.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  his  personal  friend,  and 
never  an  unkindly  critic,  said  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  had  "  borrowed  from  the  cast-off  policy 
of  all  the  extreme  men  of  all  the  different  sections. 
He  took  his  socialism  from  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Hyndman  ;  he  took  his  local  option  from  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  he  took  his  Egyptian  policy 
from  Mr.  Illingworth  ;  he  took  his  metropolitan 
reform  from  Mr.  Stewart ;  and  he  took  his  Irish 
policy  from  Mr.  John  Morley.  Is  this  Toryism  ?  " 
There  was  but  too  much  truth  in  this  sally,  except 
as  regards  Ireland,  for  on  the  subject  of  Home 
Rule  Lord  Randolph  was  always  staunch,  though 
he  undoubtedly  bargained  away  a  Coercion  bill 
for  the  sake  of  the  Irish  vote  in  1885.  But  when 
Lord  Rosebery  declares  that  Tory  Democracy  is 
indistinguishable  from  Radicalism  I  must  remind 
him  that  Lord  Randolph  and  his  supporters 
wished  to  carry  out  their  reforms  within  the 
lines  of  existing  institutions,  whereas  Radicals 
want  to  begin  by  disestablishing  the  Church  and 
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abolishing  the  House  of  Lords.  I  am  no  believer 
in  Tory  Democracy,  thinking  that  the  business 
of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be  Conservative  ; 
but  surely  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of 
Church  and  Lords  is  an  important  difference. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  idol 
of  his  party  became  its  terror  the  moment  he 
tried  his  hand  at  constructive  statesmanship. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  unstinted  in  his  praise  of 
Randolph  Churchill's  oratory,  though  naturally 
he  never  heard  him  speak  on  the  platform.  Lord 
Randolph  shares  with  Gladstone,  Bright,  and 
Chamberlain  the  distinction  of  being  equally 
successful  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  at  a 
public  meeting.  Lord  Beaconsfield  very  seldom 
attempted  to  address  monster  meetings,  being 
well  aware  of  his  physical  limitations  ;  when  he 
was  obliged  to  do  so,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Pomona  Gardens,  Manchester,  he  spoke 
to  the  reporters.  Lord  Salisbury  was  painfully 
cold  and  awkward  on  the  platform,  the  shy 
academic  all  over.  But  Randolph  Churchill  was 
in  his  element  at  a  big  boisterous  meeting,  to 
which  he  came  fully  prepared  with  every  kind  of 
rhetorical  entertainment,  the  solemn  exordium, 
the  violent  personal  abuse  of  opponents,  the 
genial  jokes,  and  then  the  solemn  peroration. 
A  speaker  cannot  prepare  too  elaborately  for  a 
public  meeting,  which  will  well  repay  his  trouble. 
Randolph  Churchill  used  to  write  his  speeches 
out  in  full,  read  them  over  two  or  three  times, 
make  copious  notes,  and  then  deliver  them  with 
great  dramatic  ease  and  force,  as  if  he  was  pouring 
out  profuse  and  unpremeditated  thoughts.  This 
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is  a  wonderful  gift,  and  possessed  by  most  really 
great  public  speakers.  Brougham,  Bright,  and 
Disraeli  possessed  it,  as  did  Chamberlain. 
Gladstone's  speeches  were  too  diffuse  to  be 
written;  and  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  write — it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had ;  nor  does 
Mr.  Balfour  —  it  would  be  better  if  he  did. 
For  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Randolph 
prepared  quite  as  carefully,  but  in  a  different 
vein,  remembering  Disraeli's  dictum,  Paradise 
Lost  for  the  House  of  Lords,  Don  Juan  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  Randolph's  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons  were  pointed  and  eloquent 
conversation,  the  wit  and  insouciance  of  a  shrewd 
and  finished  man  of  the  world,  with  a  due  ad- 
mixture of  stately  phrasing  when  the  occasion 
called  for  it.  As  rhetorical  performances  I  agree 
with  Lord  Rosebery  that  Randolph  Churchill's 
speeches  were  excellent,  though  whether  they 
will  be  good  reading  fifty  years  hence  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say.  All  old  speeches  are  not  dull  read- 
ing. Disraeli's  speeches  on  the  Corn  Law  are 
as  amusing  pieces  of  literary  invective  as  the 
Letters  of  Junius.  Some  of  Brougham's  speeches, 
nearly  all  Bright's,  and  Lowe's  on  Parliamentary 
reform,  are  well  worth  reading  as  specimens  of 
English  composition.  Considering  his  defective 
education  —  for  a  hunting  undergraduate  at 
Merton  does  not  read  much  l — the  literary  quality 

1  I  believe  that  Gibbon  and  Macaulay  were  the  only  classical 
authors  with  whom  Lord  Randolph  had  any  acquaintance.  In  the 
Bradlaugh  debate  he  alluded  to  "  Origen,  one  of  the  Fathers."  Some 
one  behind  said  "  Origen."  Lord  Randolph  dug  his  heel  into  the  floor 
and  repeated  loudly,  "Origen."  He  was  doubtless  thinking  of  "fons 
et  origo  mali,"  a  tag  with  which  he  was  familiar. 
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of  Randolph  Churchill's  speeches  is  surprising, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  he  was  assisted  in  their 
composition  by  his  friends,  only  one  of  whom 
indeed  was  capable  of  doing  so.  Some  one  told 
me  that  he  was  once  admitted  to  see  Randolph 
when  he  was  composing  a  speech,  and  found  him 
lying  on  his  stomach  on  the  hearthrug  surrounded 
by  sheets  of  manuscript.  On  another  occasion 
he  had  the  reporters  up  to  his  house  in  Connaught 
Place,  and  recited  to  them  in  the  morning  the 
speech  he  was  going  to  make  that  evening  at 
Bradford  or  Manchester. 

*  >  After  the  delivery  of  "  the  rotten,  bloody  foetus 
Pigott  "  passage  in  his  attack  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  appointing  the  Parnell  Commission,  it 
was  evident  that  Lord  Randolph  was  suffering, 
not  only  from  great  mental  excitement,  but  from 
physical  exhaustion.  His  utterance  became 
thick,  his  voice  sank  to  a  hoarse  whisper,  and 
his  tongue  moved  along  his  lips.  He  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Speaker,  and  looking  helplessly 
about  him,  muttered,  "  Will  some  one  get  me  a 
glass  of  water  ?  '  A  fallen  Minister  has  no 
friends.  Not  a  man  of  those  around  him  stirred, 
though  a  year  ago  not  a  man  of  them  but  would 
have  flown  to  do  his  bidding.  I  happened  to  be 
sitting  two  benches  behind  Lord  Randolph,  that 
is,  on  the  fourth  bench  from  the  floor,  and  as 
soon  as  I  realised  that  none  of  those  near  him 
would  move,  I  marched  down  the  floor  and  out 
into  the  lobby  to  the  bar.  As  I  returned  up 
the  floor  bearing  a  tumbler,  I  perceived  from  the 
cheers  which  greeted  me  from  the  Opposition 
that  I  had  performed  what  the  French  call  une 
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belle  geste.  Lord  Randolph's  hand  shook  so  as 
he  took  the  glass  that  I  thought  he  would  have 
spilled  the  water,  and  he  said,  "  Thank  you;  I 
hope  I  don't  compromise  you."  Two  days  later 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  the  venerable 
Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll : 

DEAR  SIR — Will  you  excuse  a  stranger  to  you  taking 
the  liberty  of  thanking  you  very  heartily  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  that  you  showed  to  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  in  bringing  him  a  glass  of  water  in  the  House 
of  Commons  when  so  many  others  refused  so  simple  an 
act  of  kindness.  You  are  a  Conservative,  and  so  is  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  but  we  are  all  three  men,  and  I 
imagine  that  not  one  of  us  would  be  guilty  of  the  mean- 
ness of  the  so-called  friends  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

SAMUEL  PLIMSOLL. 

P.S. — I  feel  sure  that  a  similar  feeling  of  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  yourself  would  arise  in  thousands  of 
other  people,  even  though  they  do  not  write  to  you. 

S.  P. 

On  the  whole,  I  cannot  see  that  a  case  has  been 
made  out  for  Randolph  Churchill's  ill-treatment 
by  his  party.  His  services  to  the  Conservative 
cause  between  1880  and  1885  were  enormous, 
and  they  were  rewarded  by  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Randolph  turned  himself 
out  of  office,  because  he  could  not  bend  and  tutor 
to  his  will  men  of  greater  experience  in  adminis- 
tration than  himself.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
changes  which  he  demanded  were  afterwards 
effected  by  his  colleagues.  But  that  only  proves 
that  with  a  little  patience  and  control  of  temper 
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he  might  have  remained  where  he  was.  So  that 
it  all  comes  back  to  the  truth  that  success  de- 
pends far  more  on  temperament  (including  health) 
and  character  than  upon  ability. 

In  person  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  slight 
and  fragile,  which  made  him  look  shorter  than 
he  really  was.  His  height  was,  I  believe,  five 
feet  nine  inches,  but  he  appeared  to  be  shorter. 
He  had  those  protruding,  light  blue  eyes  which 
seem  to  be  hereditary  in  the  Royal  Family,  and 
in  his  younger  days  Lord  Randolph's  face  curi- 
ously suggested  a  pugnacious  Blenheim  spaniel. 
His  voice  was  strong,  but  not  melodious,  and  his 
utterance  was  sometimes  marred  by  a  curious 
sibilation,  not  exactly  a  lisp,  which  disappeared 
when  he  was  excited.  His  dress  was  rather  dandi- 
fied, but  always  the  same  —  a  black  bow  tie, 
frock-coat  never  buttoned,  a  well-ironed  silk 
hat  worn  with  a  slight  cock.  In  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  he  was  reckless  to  an  incredible  degree, 
not  caring  what  people  might  say,  or  how  his 
health  might  be  affected.  The  beginning  of  the 
end  was  marked,  about  four  years  before  his 
death,  when  he  grew  a  beard,  and  slouched  about 
in  a  blue  suit.  He  was  nearly  always  engaged  in 
a  violent  quarrel  with  some  one  of  his  world,  but 
he  was  not  vindictive.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
vendetta  between  the  houses  of  Hamilton  and 
Churchill,  and  then  "  that  damned  fellow  George  " 
(First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  was  not  to  be 
spoken  to.  Then  he  fell  foul  of  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  whenever  "  that  fool  Harry  "  rose  to  address 
the  House,  Lord  Randolph  rose  to  leave  it. 
One  afternoon  at  the  hour  of  three  —  a  time 
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usually  sacred  to  the  consumption  of  cigarettes— 
I  found  him  all  alone  on  the  green  benches, 
watching  like  a  cat  the  member  in  charge  of 
private  business  at  the  table.  "  You  may 
wonder  why  I  am  here  at  sucn  an  hour,"  he  said  ; 
"  this  is  why  I'm  here,"  and  he  thrust  into  my 
hand  a  private  bill  for  conferring  lighting  powers 
on  some  electrical  company,  which  began  with 
the  words,  "  Whereas  the  Most  Noble  George, 
Duke  of  Marlborough."  I  looked  puzzled,  and 
so  he  explained.  "  That  cursed  brother  of  mine 
thinks  he  can  smuggle  any  bills  he  likes  through 
this  House.  But  I'll  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel." 
Accordingly  he  sprang  up,  and,  by  objecting, 
took  the  bill  out  of  the  class  of  unopposed  private 
business.  Probably  he  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Most  Noble  George  at  the  Turf  Club  on  some 
trumpery  personal  issue,  which,  a  week  later,  he 
would  forget.  Such  was  this  strange,  wayward 
being,  now  swayed  by  the  pettiest  personal 
motives,  and  now  soaring  with  strong  and  fear- 
less stroke  into  the  region  of  high  politics,  where 
his  vision  would  be  keen  and  calm,  his  spirit 
high,  and  his  words  inspiring.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  was  surely  a  radiant  figure  in  the  dun- 
coloured  array  of  conventional  politicians. 
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CHATHAM,  Wellington,  and  Gladstone  lived  too 
long  for  their  fame.  Pitt  and  Canning  died  too 
soon.  Peel  and  Churchill  expired  in  disgrace 
with  their  party.  With  the  caution  of  his  father's 
race,  Mr.  Balfour  decided  to  avoid  these  tragic 
examples  by  retiring  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
faculties,  and  amidst  a  chorus  of  praise  and 
regret.  It  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  calculation  ; 
nay,  it  was  a  dignified  and  noble  resolve,  nowise 
impaired  by  the  fact — which  we  may  take  to  be 
true — that  Mr.  Balfour  found  himself  physically 
and  temperamentally  unfitted  for  the  leadership 
of  a  party  under  the  conditions  of  modern  political 
life.  I  suppose  I  am  lacking  in  the  bump  of 
veneration,  because  the  spectacle  of  a  modern 
statesman  hurrying  from  one  meeting  to  another 
on  the  same  evening  always  reminds  me  of  some 
hero  of  "  the  halls " — Dan  Leno,  or  Harry 
Lauder — tearing  in  his  motor  from  the  Tivoli 
to  the  Empire  to  do  his  turn  at  each.  Mr. 
Balfour,  I  am  told,  was  once  compelled  to  address 
a  meeting  at  Edinburgh  and  another  at  Glasgow 
on  the  same  night,  the  connection  being  made  by 
a  special  train.  And  then  people  complain  that 
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oratory  is  obsolescent !  To  make  a  speech  to  a 
mass  meeting  with  a  second  speech  to  another 
meeting  hurrying  like  smoke  amongst  your  ideas  is 
a  task  which  ultimately  must  break  down  all  but 
giants  or  fools.  Obviously  this  hurly-burly  was 
as  much  beyond  Mr.  Balfour's  strength  as  it  was 
repugnant  to  his  taste.  That  is  why  the  man,  who 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  so  easy,  so  acute, 
and  so  brilliant,  was  too  often  on  the  platform  a 
pitiful  stammerer  of  ambiguous  generalities.  We 
must  remember  that  the  great  men  of  old  days  had 
none  of  this  platform  work  to  do.  Chatham  never 
addressed  a  public  meeting  in  his  life.  Palmerston 
spoke  about  once  a  year  to  a  village  meeting  at 
Tiverton,  where  his  only  critic  was  the  butcher. 
Mr.  Balfour  is  not  built  in  the  mould  of  a  Gladstone, 
or  a  Bradlaugh,  and  he  has  simply  broken  down 
under  the  intemperate  demands  of  Demos  upon 
his  resources.  Apart  from  his  physical  inaptitude 
for  mass  meetings,  Mr.  Balfour  never  seems  to 
have  learned  that  particularity  is  the  essence  of 
oratory,  as  of  poetry.  He  was  never  particular 
except  when  pulling  an  opponent's  argument  to 
pieces  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  public 
meetings  he  dealt  wholly  in  general  maxims  or 
propositions,  of  vague  and  majestic  import,  but 
which  neither  inspired  enthusiasm  nor  carried 
conviction.  It  is  a  significant  testimony  to  the 
declining  importance  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Mr.  Balfour's  dazzling  performances  in  that 
arena  were  not  considered  to  atone  for  his  frequent 
failures  on  the  platform. 

Mr.  Balfour's  retirement  closed   an  unhappy 
chapter   in   the   history   of  the   Tory   party,    a 
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chapter  of  indecisions,  of  blunders,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  defeats.  It  is  a  chapter  that  opens 
with  a  party  strong,  united,  and  victorious,  and 
ends  with  a  party  cowed,  distracted,  and  exas- 
perated. It  would  be  unfair  to  debit  Mr. 
Balfour's  account  with  the  total  loss.  The  cause 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Tory  party  was  the 
system  of  a  divided  or  dual  control,  which  for 
the  ten  years  (1895  to  1905)  was  the  curse  of  our 
counsels. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  grimmest  ironies  of 
history  that  the  old  Tory  party  should  have  been 
dealt  its  mortal  stroke  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury.  When  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1886,  Lord  Salisbury  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Goschen  and  Lord  Hartington  that 
he  could  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  Nine  years  later,  in  1895, 
he  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  enter  his  Cabinet, 
and  to  bring  with  him,  as  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  certain  number  of  his  friends.  Lord 
Salisbury's  motives  in  making  this  offer  were 
probably  mixed.  He  was  a  generous,  and — 
strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  who  only  knew 
him  from  the  outside  —  an  impulsive  man. 
Doubtless  he  wished  to  repay  Mr.  Chamberlain 
the  debt  which  he  owed  for  the  splendid  services 
of  the  Radical  chief  in  the  defence  of  the  Union. 
Perhaps  he  was  moved  by  compassion  for  the 
position  of  cruel  and  hopeless  isolation  in  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  then  stood.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Lord  Salisbury  desired,  as  most  Prime 
Ministers  do,  to  strengthen  his  party  by  an 
alliance.  With  these  motives — and  they  cannot 
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have  been  any  other — Lord  Salisbury  took  in 
1895  the  fateful  step  of  forming  a  Coalition  with 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals  who  were  opposed  to 
Home  Rule.  Of  all  the  Coalitions  in  British 
history,  none  was  fraught  with  more  momentous 
results  to  the  Tory  party  and  the  Empire.  The 
Whigs  may  be  dismissed  in  a  sentence.  Their 
position  had  long  been  impossible  :  they  were 
survivals  of  Palmerstonian  days,  for  whom  there 
was  no  place  in  the  Liberal  party  of  1895. 
Goschen  had  already  joined  the  Carlton  Club. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  subsided  into  his  favour- 
ite attitude  of  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  more 
determined  men  than  himself.  He  had  handed 
over  his  political  conscience  to  the  keeping  of 
Lord  Salisbury  instead  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  contented  with  the  change.  But 
with  the  Birmingham  Radicals  the  case  was  very 
different.  They  were  not  an  old  but  a  new 
party,  and  it  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  put 
new  wine  into  old  bottles.  The  Unionist  fortress, 
impregnable  as  it  appeared,  was  in  reality  under- 
mined. The  Coalition  Ministry  of  1895,  rosy 
and  robust  as  it  seemed  to  the  outer  world, 
harboured  within  its  constitution  the  germ  of 
disruption.  It  secured  for  the  Unionists,  it  is 
true,  a  ten  years'  enjoyment  of  power,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  period  the  party  of  Bolingbroke, 
of  Pitt,  and  of  Beaconsfield  was  dispersed  for 
ever. 

That  the  reception  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
in  gremio  ecclesiae  was  destined  to  break 
up  the  old  Tory  connection,  Lord  Salisbury 
must  quickly  have  realised.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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brought  with  him  into  the  Government  a  number 
of  relatives  and  friends,  and  in  the  future  distri- 
bution of  appointments,  he  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  vast  patronage  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  but  interfered  everywhere  to  secure  the 
gift  of  places  to  Liberal  Unionists.  Thus  not 
only  were  a  great  many  Conservatives,  who  ex- 
pected and  deserved  promotion,  crowded  out  of 
the  new  Government,  but  they  saw  appointment 
after  appointment  outside  the  House  of  Commons 
(in  India  particularly)  given  to  the  nominees  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  patronage  of  the  party  was 
so  handled  that  to  political  disappointment  was 
added  personal  offence.  Spurned  allegiance  and 
frustrated  hopes  are  strong  factors  of  disintegra- 
tion in  any  political  party.  There  was  another 
dissolvent  force  at  work.  It  was  remarkable 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  after  accepting  office  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
recant  any  of  his  previous  Radical  opinions  about 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  disable- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  payment  of 
"  ransom  "  by  rich  to  poor.  He  allowed  these 
views  to  sleep  ;  but  whenever  he  was  taunted 
with  them  by  his  former  allies,  he  never  disowned 
them,  and  generally  reaffirmed  them  with  some 
affectation  of  jocularity.  As  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
tenets  were  shared  by  his  friends  in  the  Govern- 
ment, Conservative  views  became  unfashionable. 
They  were  not  exactly  tabooed  ;  but  it  was  well 
understood  that  they  were  not  to  be  talked 
about.  And  thus  began  the  leavening  of  the 
lump  of  Toryism  with  political  infidelity.  Then 
came  the  electrification  of  the  Colonial  Office  by 
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its  new  chief.  Lord  Salisbury  once  said  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  grasped  the  sceptre  of  empire 
as  if  it  burned  his  fingers."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
brandished  it  as  if  he  meant  to  knock  some- 
body on  the  head.  Very  soon,  as  we  remember, 
the  sceptre  descended  on  the  crest  of  Mr.  Kruger, 
and  the  rap  cost  us  a  trifle  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  and  the  importation  of  Chinese 
coolies.  Lord  Salisbury  retired  in  1902,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards,  when  the  fatal,  accursed 
duality  of  leadership,  the  source  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes, began  to  work.  From  that  dual  control, 
what  intrigues,  what  heartburnings,  what  humili- 
ations followed!  It  was  not  that  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  conscious  rivals,  or 
that  they  were  insincere  in  their  professions  of 
loyalty  and  respect  for  one  another.  Quite  the 
reverse.  The  very  fact  that  the  two  men  really 
liked  and  respected  one  another  caused  the 
mischief.  It  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  loyalty  to 
Mr.  Balfour  that  made  him  acquiesce  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  which  must  have  been 
very  distasteful  to  him.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's 
respect  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  prevented  him 
from  stopping  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
the  premature  and  ill-considered  projection  of 
tariff  reform.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  sole 
leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  we  should  have  had 
no  Education  Act,  or  a  very  different  one  from 
that  of  1902.  It  is  certain  that  we  should  have 
had  no  large  proposals  of  tariff  reform,  but  a 
mere  differentiation  of  a  small  corn  duty  in 
favour  of  Canada.  If  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  sole 
leader,  we  should  have  had  no  campaign  for 
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tariff  reform  in  the  name  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Two  men  of  first-rate  ability,  each  with 
his  own  ideas,  and  each  with  his  own  following, 
tugging  in  different  directions,  must  break  up 
the  strongest  party  that  ever  sat  at  Westminster. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  at  large  upon  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  The  so-called  Education 
Question  is  really  one  of  money.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
had  doubled  or  trebled  the  Imperial  grants  to  the 
denominational  schools,  there  would  have  been 
no  Education  Question.  But  Mr.  Balfour  was 
so  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  of  the  middle 
class  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  rate-notes 
are  one  of  the  real  troubles  of  their  lives.  His 
argument  that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
between  rates  and  Imperial  taxes  (which  few 
middle-class  people  pay  directly)  was  ludicrously 
inept.  The  result  of  his  Bill  was  to  stir  the  dregs 
of  a  dogged  fanaticism  as  they  had  not  been  stirred 
since  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  to  crowd  the 
House  of  Commons  elected  in  1906  with  Dissenters, 
many  of  them  actually  divines.  Yet,  as  a  result 
of  the  dual  control,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
supported  this  Bill ! 

There  is  a  French  proverb  that  revenge  is  a 
dish  which  is  best  eaten  cold.  Seventy  years 
have  elapsed  since  Disraeli  and  the  Tory  Protec- 
tionists pulled  down  the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
That  statesman  was  described  by  his  assailant  as 
"  a  burglar  of  others'  intellects,"  as  one  "  whose 
whole  life  was  a  vast  appropriation  clause,"  as 
"  a  watcher  of  the  heavens,"  who  was  "  no  more 
a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up 
behind  the  carriage  is  a  great  whip,"  and  his 
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whole  policy  was  summed  up  as  "  an  organised 
hypocrisy."  Disraeli  and  his  Tariffites  formed 
the  party  that  would  nowadays  be  called  the 
P.M.G.'s,  or  Peel-Must-Goers  :  and  Peel  went. 
More  than  half  a  century  later  one  of  Peel's 
grandsons  has  arisen,  not  exactly  as  a  Balfour- 
Must  -  Goer  —  he  is  a  little  late  in  the  day  for 
that — but  to  glorify  the  doings  of  the  B.M.G.'s, 
and  thereby  to  avenge  his  grandsire's  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  P.M.G.'s.  Certainly  Mr. 
George  Peel  has  dissected  Mr.  Balfour's  betrayal 
of  Free  Trade,  if  not  with  as  much  wit,  at  least 
with  as  much  malice  as  Disraeli  bestowed  upon 
the  analysis  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  betrayal  of  Pro- 
tection. There  is  further  this  difference  between 
the  attacker  and  the  avenger,  that  Disraeli  risked 
his  political  neck  in  his  movement  against  the 
most  powerful  statesman  of  the  day ;  while  Mr. 
George  Peel  has  risked  nothing  at  all,  but  has 
waited  until  Mr.  Balfour  was  pulled  down  by 
others  to  execute  a  dance  upon  his  prostrate  body. 
Mr.  Peel  seems  conscious  that  this  is  not  a  heroic 
part,  for  he  explains — half  apologetically — that 
other  interests  or  avocations  have  prevented  him 
from  being  an  active  politician  during  the  last 
five  years.  But  without  being  a  hero,  a  man  may 
be  an  acute  critic  ;  and  Mr.  George  Peel's  pursuit 
of  Mr.  Balfour  through  the  maze  of  vacillation 
and  indolence  and  confusion,  which  has  led  him 
and  his  party  to  destruction,  is  an  effective  piece 
of  political  invective.1  As  a  matter  of  style  Mr. 
Peel  rather  spoils  his  business  by  a  constant 

1  The  Tariff  Reformers,  by  the  Hon.  George  Peel.    London:  Methuen 
&Co. 
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straining  after  jocosity  and  an  over-indulgence 
in  metaphors,  military,  medical,  and  theatrical. 
Baling  these  faults,  this  book  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  kind  of  writing  all  too  rare  in 
these  days  of  journalism, — I  mean,  the  political 
pamphlet. 

When  one  compares  the  powerful  and  compact 
position  of  the  Conservative  party  after  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  Home  Rule 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1895  with  its  condi- 
tion to-day,  it  is  impossible  to  repress  indignation 
at  the  long  series  of  blunders  and  follies  com- 
mitted by  Unionist  statesmen  during  that  period. 
The  late  Lord  Salisbury  must  bear  his  share  of 
the  blame.  The  Coalition  of  1895  was  a  political 
mistake  of  the  first  order.  The  Unionist  politi- 
cians of  to-day,  with  audacious  ignorance  of  very 
modern  history,  are  in  the  habit  of  designating 
the  supporters  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government  as  a 
Coalition  ;  and  so  they  are,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  combination  of  the  Birmingham  Radicals 
with  the  Tories  in  1895.  Except  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
single  political  question  on  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  the  friends  whom  he  brought  in  agreed 
with  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Tory  party.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  excited  great  wrath  amongst 
the  wirepullers  by  advising  the  Tories  to  use  the 
Liberal  Unionists  as  a  crutch.  The  crutch  soon 
became  a  rod,  as  the  events  in  South  Africa 
proved.  Even  the  fear  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
only  man  of  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  stood  in  awe, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  dragging  the  Tory 
party  into  the  mistakes  of  his  South  African 
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policy.     The  first  fruit  of  the  Coalition  was  the 
Transvaal  War. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Salisbury  in 
1902  the  Birmingham  wing  of  the  Coalition  no 
doubt  hoped  and  believed  that  the  leadership 
would  fall  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  superior 
claims  of  the  Tory  leader,  however,  were  indis- 
putable. And  then  began  the  fatal  test  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  character.  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  that 
the  days  of  the  dukes  were  over  ;  he  saw  it  more 
clearly  than  his  new  political  partners,  for  how 
could  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Balfour  be  expected 
to  see  it  ?  He  also  saw  on  the  horizon  the  dawn 
of  the  day  of  democracy.  He  thought — and 
this  was  his  first  miscalculation — that  the  Irish 
question  was  settled  ;  that  Home  Rule  was  dead. 
The  basis  of  the  Unionist  Coalition  was  therefore 
gone,  and  something  must  be  found  to  take  its 
place.  "  A  cry,  a  cry,  my  kingdom  for  a  cry  !  " 
Then  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  second  miscal- 
culation :  he  thought  that  Tariff  Reform  would 
be  just  the  cry  to  capture  the  new  democracy. 
It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should 
fall  into  this  mistake.  He  had  chosen  for  himself 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  he  was  full  of  the  Colonies  and  their  politics. 
The  persons  whom  he  was  seeing  every  day  were 
the  Agents- General,  the  Commissioners,  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies.  All  these  people 
talk  Protection  hard,  naturally  enough.  Then 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  connected  himself  by  the 
nearest  of  ties  with  the  United  States.  In  short, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  lived  in  the  New  World, 
talked  its  language,  shared  its  aspirations,  and 
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ended  by  convincing  himself  that  its  politics 
(which  are  nothing  but  tariffs)  must  be  embraced 
by  the  rising  British  democracy.  The  mistake 
was  not  only  natural,  but,  in  a  statesman  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  eager  and  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment, almost  unavoidable.  But  what  of  Mr. 
Balfour  ?  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
"  catch  the  strong  contagion  "  of  the  Colonies. 
Nor  did  he,  as  we  may  judge  by  Mr.  George  Peel's 
narrative,  which,  though  unfriendly,  even  a  little 
spiteful,  is  not  inaccurate.  Mr.  Balfour  remained 
so  cool  that  he  froze  the  hearts  of  both  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists.  The  quarrel  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  Unionist  party  began 
immediately  after  the  war.  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach  had  imposed  as  a  war-tax  a  duty  of  2s. 
a  quarter  on  corn.  Sir  Michael  Beach  retired  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ritchie  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  brought  in  the  Budget  of 
1903.  The  majority  of  the  Cabinet  were  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  2s.  duty  on  corn  in  order 
to  enable  Mr.  Ritchie  to  make  reductions  in  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  Mr.  Chamberlain  said 
that  unless  the  2s.  duty  were  remitted,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  on  Colonial  wheat,  he  would  not  have 
the  2s.  duty,  and  would  resign  if  it  was  persisted 
in.  The  Free  Trade  members  of  the  Cabinet 
said  that  this  was  a  change  in  fiscal  policy  for 
which  the  consent  of  the  country  must  be  ob- 
tained. As  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  have 
the  2s.  duty  without  preference,  and  as  the  Free 
Trade  members  of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  not  have 
it  with  preference,  the  duty  was  dropped.  Mr. 
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Balfour  in  this  dispute  appeared  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  Free  Traders,  for  he  told  a  deputation 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  introduced  to  protest  against 
the  dropping  of  the  duty,  that  untaxed  imports 
of  corn  were  part  of  the  fixed  fiscal  policy  of  this 
country  and  could  only  be  changed  by  an  express 
mandate  from  the  electors.  If  Mr.  Balfour 
thought  that  Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  had 
"downed"  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  was  soon  un- 
deceived. Mr.  Chamberlain  consulted  his  caucus, 
counted  his  boroughs,  and  resigned.  Mr.  Balfour 
kept  back  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  of  resignation 
for  some  days  ;  and  before  it  was  read  to  the 
Cabinet,  the  Free  Trade  members,  thinking  the 
relations  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  uncomfortable, 
resigned.  This  transaction  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  in  politics. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  retired  because  the  majority 
of  the  Cabinet  were  opposed  to  his  fiscal  policy, 
and  because  he  wished  to  have  a  free  hand  for 
"  the  tearing,  raging  campaign."  But,  in  with- 
drawing, Mr.  Chamberlain  managed  to  draw  out 
with  himself  the  three  leading  Free  Trade  Tories 
of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  to  replace 
them  by  three  Liberal  Unionist  Tariff  Reformers, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
and  Mr.  Arnold  Forster.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is,  of  course,  the  Minister  who  holds 
the  key  of  the  financial  policy  of  a  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  Free  Trader,  was  allowed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  to  retire ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
allowed  by  Mr.  Balfour  to  put  his  son  in  his  place. 
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This  affair  is  the  more  astonishing  because  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  that  time  Mr.  Balfour  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Free  Traders.  But,  in  vulgar 
parlance,  Mr.  Chamberlain  "  walked  round " 
Mr.  Balfour :  from  the  Birmingham  point  of 
view,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Balfour  Cabinet 
was  a  master-stroke.  It  cut  deep  into  the  minds 
of  observant  Tories.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
looking  about  to  see  who  might  be  his  future 
leader,  folded  his  tent  swiftly  and  fled  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
Colonel  Seely,  Sir  John  Dickson  Poynder,  Sir 
George  Kemp,  and  many  others  in  the  country. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom  a  vain  attempt 
to  placate  was  made  by  taking  Lord  Stanley  into 
the  Cabinet,  slowly  and  reluctantly  left  Mr. 
Balfour  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Birmingham  gang. 
The  process  of  walking  round  Mr.  Balfour  was 
continued  for  the  next  seven  years,  at  a  steadily 
accelerated  pace.  The  pen  of  Mr.  George  Peel 
has  tracked  Mr.  Balfour's  doublings  and  back- 
ings, and  twistings  and  turnings,  with  a  meticu- 
lous zeal  which  must  satisfy  the  most  malignant 
Radical.  It  is  painful  reading  :  and  yet  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whose  fault  was  it  but  Mr. 
Balfour's  ? 

And  what  really  was  in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  all 
the  while  ?  When  he  formed  his  Government  in 
1902  Mr.  Balfour's  authority  was  unchallenged  : 
he  had  only  to  maintain  it.  By  lifting  his  little 
finger  he  could  have  stopped  the  persecution 
of  the  Free  Trade  Conservatives,  which  was 
prompted  by  Birmingham,  and  eagerly  carried 
on  by  those  insects  of  intrigue,  the  Confederates. 
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Yet  Mr.  Balfour  made  no  serious  effort  to  save 
Mr.  George  Bowles  at  Norwood,  or  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  at  Marylebone,  or  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  at 
Greenwich,  or  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  at  King's 
Lynn.  He  folded  his  arms  and  said,  "  Perse- 
cution is  not  my  job  :  I  leave  it  to  others."  But 
what  really  was  in  Mr.  Balfour's  mind  ?  He  kept 
on  repeating :  "  I  am  a  Tariff  Reformer ;  the 
first  plank  in  our  constructive  platform  is  Tariff 
Reform."  Yet  he  stolidly  refused  to  discuss  a 
question,  whose  essence  is  detail.  Some  of  his 
friends  have  declared  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  mentally 
incapable  of  handling  figures.  But  this  is  absurd. 
Some  men  have  a  natural  liking  and  facility  for 
figures.  Others  dislike  them  and  handle  them 
only  by  an  effort.  Any  educated  man  can  deal 
with  figures  if  he  chooses  to  take  the  trouble. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Disraeli  had  any 
natural  aptitude  for  figures  ;  as  a  literary  man 
he  probably  disliked  them.  Yet  when  he  fought 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846  he  made  long  statistical 
speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons,  dealing  with 
imports  and  exports  and  percentages  as  deftly 
as  any  professor  of  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics. When  he  introduced  his  Budget  in  1852 
Disraeli  spoke  for  three  hours  and  astonished  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  easy  mastery  of  the 
necessary  arithmetic.  It  is  ridiculous  to  tell  us 
that  a  statesman  who  has  written  the  Defence 
of  Philosophic  Doubt,  and  who  analyses  Bergson, 
cannot  use  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  choose  to  take  the  trouble  of 
getting  up  the  figures.  But  it  is  hardly  probable 
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that  the  leader  of  a  great  party  was  guilty  of 
what  in  a  company  director  would  be  deemed 
crassa  negligentia,  quae  dolo  equiparatur.  The 
more  likely  explanation  is  that  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
liberately came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best 
means  of  "  keeping  the  party  together  " — that 
phrase  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Whip  ! — was  to 
seem  to  agree  with  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  be  all 
things  to  all  men  as  long  as  possible.  If  so, 
the  miscalculation  was  as  grave  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's talk  of  ruined  industries  and  decaying 
trades.  Mr.  Balfour's  calculated  inanity  satisfied 
neither  the  Protectionists  nor  the  Free  Traders, 
and  excited  the  distrust  of  both.  But  the  mis- 
chief was  slight  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the 
delivery  of  sonorous  and  elusive  generalities  on 
Primrose  platforms.  Empty,  disappointed,  and 
perplexed,  these  audiences  went  away,  wondering 
on  what  Mr.  Balfour's  great  House  of  Commons 
reputation  rested.  These  exhibitions  were  dull, 
but  not  dangerous.  The  real  danger  arose  when 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  or  bullied  by  the  Tariff 
Reformers  into  using  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
wreapon  in  the  party  game.  By  1909,  as  Mr.  Peel 
has  shown,  the  Tariff  Reformers  had  subdued 
Mr.  Balfour  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind. 

The  proposals  which  aroused  the  fiercest 
animosity  against  the  Budget  of  1909  amongst 
the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  the 
super-tax,  the  undeveloped  land  duty,  and  the  tax 
on  unearned  increment.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  taxes  such  as  these  should  exasperate  the 
class  which  owns  money  and  land  ;  and  quite 
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right  that  these  taxes  should  be  opposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  criticised  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  as  we  know  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  electors  do  not  pay  income-tax  or  death- 
duties,  was  it  not  madness  on  the  part  of  the  10 
per  cent  to  appeal  to  the  90  per  cent  to  let  them 
off  by  substituting  duties  on  food  -  stuffs  and 
commodities  ?  The  real  issue  of  the  first  general 
election  of  1910  was  this  :  Shall  the  money  for 
old-age  pensions  and  insurance  and  Dreadnoughts 
be  supplied  by  duties  on  meat,  and  wheat,  and 
dairy  produce,  and  foreign  manufactures  ?  Or 
shall  it  be  found  by  taxing  the  landlords  and 
financiers  ?  Angry  as  the  Lords  naturally  were, 
it  is  not  credible  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  have  forced  an  appeal  to  the  country  on 
such  an  issue,  for  the  peers  are  men  of  the  world, 
and  not  being  professional  politicians,  generally 
take  a  saner  view  of  a  crisis  than  House  of 
Commons  leaders.  But  the  Tariff  Reformers 
had  got  hold  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lans- 
downe ;  and  the  habit  of  discipline,  or  the  spirit 
of  gambling,  prevailed.  If  we  lose  the  election, 
some  peers  argued,  we  cannot  be  worse  off  than 
we  are  ;  and  if  we  win,  Ireland,  the  Church,  the 
Crown,  our  own  order,  the  land,  all  are  saved. 
It  was  another  miscalculation,  for  the  election 
was  lost,  and  the  one  after  that,  and  the  peers 
found  themselves  a  great  deal  worse  off  than 
before.  The  results  of  rejecting  the  Budget  of 
1909  were  the  degradation  of  the  Royal  preroga- 
tive, and  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  Mr.  George  Peel's  judgment  that 
the  two  adverse  elections  of  1910  and  the  Parlia- 
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ment  Act  completed  Mr.  Balfour's  ruin  as  a  party 
leader,  and  decided  him  to  retire.  I  do  not  dis- 
pute Mr.  Peel's  proposition,  but  observe  that  the 
two  elections  of  1910  were  the  work  of  the  Tariff 
Reformers.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  course 
compatible  with  dignity  Mr.  Balfour  could  have 
taken.  The  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
obviously  his  last  resource  :  he  had  used  it  at 
the  wrong  time,  and  it  had  broken  in  his  hands. 
What  was  left  to  him  unless  he  began  life  anew 
as  a  platform  teacher  of  elementary  economics  ? 
With  wisdom  and  dignity,  the  statesman  who 
had  defeated  Parnell  and  the  Land  League  left 
that  job  to  other  and  younger  hands.  After  a 
hurried  comparison  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Walter 
Long  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  a  candidate 
appeared  who  had  sat  for  less  than  a  dozen  years 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  filled  a 
subordinate  office  for  three  years,  but  who  had 
thoroughly  mastered  the  details  of  Tariff  Reform. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Tory 
party  by  the  Tariff  Reformers,  who  within  a  few 
months  decided  that  the  names  of  Tory  and  Con- 
servative must  be  deleted  for  ever.  As  Disraeli 
said  to  John  Bright,  in  an  upper  chamber  in 
Grosvenor  Gate,  with  the  candour  of  the  dressing- 
gown,  "  That  infernal  question  of  Protection !  " 

Mr.  Peel  accuses  Mr.  Balfour  of  deciding  to 
accept  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  resolving  not  to  act  upon  it.  This  is 
really  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against  his 
leadership.  Only  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  difficulties  of  the  tariff  question  would  blame 
a  statesman  for  hesitating  to  make  up  his  mind 
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about  Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Renan  com- 
pared the  human  consciousness  to  a  lighthouse 
with  revolving  fires.  Now  the  lanthorn  whirls 
round  to  the  economic  sandbank  ;  and  now  it 
flashes  upon  the  moral  and  political  rocks.  Com- 
mercial restriction  might  be  economically  inde- 
fensible, and  yet  in  certain  conditions  it  might 
be  morally,  and  therefore  politically,  justifiable. 
The  statesman  is  not  to  consider  only  the  acquisi- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  he  must  attend 
to  national  character  and  national  defence. 
Fiscal  protection,  like  conscription,  might  be 
costly  ;  but  it  might  be  worth  the  cost ;  and  it 
would  then  become  the  statesman's  duty  to  con- 
vince his  countryman,  by  earnest  and  energetic 
teaching,  that  it  was  worth  the  cost.  I  should 
think  very  little  of  a  politician  who  had  not 
changed  his  mind  frequently  about  our  fiscal 
system,  or  who  found  it  easy  to  make  up  his 
mind.  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  it  twice, 
in  1886  and  in  1910,  my  chief  difficulty  in  the 
latter  year  being  that  I  had  no  idea  what  the 
Conservative  leader  meant  by  Tariff  Reform. 
Thoughtful  men,  both  in  business  and  in  politics, 
would  have  praised  instead  of  blaming  Mr. 
Balfour,  if  he  had  said  :  "  I  am  unable  to  make 
up  my  mind  about  Tariff  Reform  ;  I  insist  upon 
its  being  treated  as  an  open  question,  like  female 
suffrage  ;  and  I  will  not  allow  the  party  organisa- 
tion to  be  used  to  crush  out  those  Conservatives 
who  have  not  been  converted  by  the  Birmingham 
sect."  Mr.  Balfour  accepted  Tariff  Reform  from 
Mr.  Chamberlain  as  the  main  constructive  policy 
of  the  Unionist  party,  but  obstinately  refused  to 
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say  what  he  meant  by  it.  He  thus  allowed  his 
supporters  to  flounder  about  at  elections,  while  he 
kept  a  free  hand  to  give  whatever  meaning  he 
chose,  or  might  think  ultimately  expedient,  to  the 
words.  This  was  opportunism  carried  to  the  depth 
of  cynicism,  and  accompanied  as  it  was  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  perfect  indifference  to  the  natural  hunger 
of  all  parties  for  honours  and  rewards,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  followers  murmured.  After 
leading  the  party  for  eighteen  years,  Mr.  Balfour 
resigned  in  1905  without  bestowing  a  title,  or  a 
ribbon,  or  a  reward,  or  an  office,  on  any  of  his 
supporters,  except  his  brother  and  his  private 
secretary. 

It  is  historically  interesting  to  sum  up  exactly 
what  the  Tariff  Reformers  have  done  to  the  Tory 
party  in  the  decade  between  1903  and  1913. 
(1)  They  drove  out  of  Mr.  Balfour's  Government 
Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh,  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  (2) 
They  drove  out  of  the  Conservative  party  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  and  Colonel  Seely.  (3)  They 
drove  out  of  Parliament  Lord  Robert  and  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,1  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  his  son 
Mr.  George  Bowles,  and  Mr.  Harold  Cox.  I 
include  the  latter  gentleman,  because  when  there 
was  a  chance  of  electing  him  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  the  Tariff  Reformers  insisted  on  a 
professor  of  mathematics.  (4)  They  lost  three 
general  elections.  (5)  They  procured  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Budget  of  1909  with  its  consequence, 
the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  (6)  They 

1  Happily,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Salisbury's  sons  the  exclusion  was 
only  temporary. 
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captured  the  Conservative  organisation  and 
changed  its  name.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the 
combined  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Balfour.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  have 
often  been  misled  by  the  authority  of  great  names. 
But  it  is  unjust  to  note  those  errors  without  re- 
cognising the  qualities  by  which  that  authority  has 
been  obtained.  Mr.  Balfour  once  saved  Ireland 
from  anarchy  by  his  courage  ;  he  has  sweetened 
public  life  by  his  courtesy ;  and  he  has  main- 
tained its  dignity  by  his  freedom  in  a  mercenary 
age  from  all  taint  of  interested  motives.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  possessed  most  of  the  gifts  by  which 
in  a  free  country  men  become  famous  :  courage, 
sympathy,  eloquence,  and  the  power  of  bending 
and  tutoring  to  his  will  masses  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  But  history,  when  she  pays  her  tribute 
to  the  virtues  of  these  two  great  men,  will  be 
forced  to  record  that  they  disunited,  and  for  a 
time  dissolved,  the  party  which  had  shared  with 
its  rival  the  noble  and  perilous  duties  of  govern- 
ment for  over  two  hundred  years. 

P.S.  1916. — Although  the  guns  of  the  Great 
War  have  blown  the  theory  of  Free  Trade  (along 
with  many  other  theories)  to  atoms,  I  see  no 
reason  to  alter  what  I  wrote  three  or  four  years 
ago.  As  a  record  it  is  historically  true,  and  is, 
I  think,  morally  and  politically  so.  I  have 
always  held  that  for  a  society  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  development  the  theory  of  free  exchange 
is  unassailable  and  the  theory  of  protection  in- 
defensible. But  all  economic  theories,  like  the 
deductions  in  mathematics,  rest  on  postulates. 
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Free  exchange  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
peace  will  be  maintained  between  the  Great 
Powers.  And  after  fifty  years  of  commercial 
prosperity,  advancing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
philosophers  and  economists  of  the  transition 
period  became  the  victims  of  the  illusion  out  of 
which  Mr.  Norman  Angell  made  his  reputation, 
namely,  that  war  was  so  ruinous  that  it  could 
not  occur.  The  mistake  made  by  the  Tariff 
Reformers  was  that  they  rested  their  case  on 
economic,  instead  of  on  moral  and  political, 
grounds.  Instead  of  saying  boldly,  It  is  dangerous 
to  rely  so  largely  on  foreign  supplies  of  food,  we 
must  subsidise  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  madness  to 
be  absolutely  dependent  on  Germany  for  chemi- 
cals, spelter,  sugar,  and  dyes,  we  must  protect 
those  trades  at  home,  they  muddled  themselves 
and  their  audiences  by  absurd  calculations  to 
prove  that  more  money  would  be  made  by  Tariff 
Reform  than  by  Free  Exchange.  The  war  has 
made  Protection  inevitable,  and  no  one  will 
grudge  Mr.  Bonar  Law  the  fortune  that  awaits 
him.  But  how  much  stronger  his  position  would 
have  been  if  he  had  taken  the  moral  and  political 
instead  of  the  economic  ground  ! 
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LORD  HARTINGTON1 

LORD  HARTINGTON' s  career,  passing  over  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
may  be  divided  into  four  compartments.  There 
was  his  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  opposi- 
tion during  Gladstone's  so-called  retirement,  from 
1874  to  1880  :  there  was  his  service  in  Gladstone's 
Government  from  1880  to  1885  as  Secretary  for 
India  and  Secretary  for  War :  there  was  his 
separation  from  and  defeat  of  Gladstone  in  1886 
on  Home  Rule  :  and  there  was  his  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  about  Tariff 
Reform  in  1903.  In  each  of  these  four  periods, 
or  compartments,  so  different  in  circumstances 
and  so  separated  in  time,  we  find  two  persistent 
facts,  Hartington's  struggle  with  his  party  chief, 
and  his  "  nolumus  leges  Angliae  mutari."  Why 
was  this  man  not  a  Conservative  ?  He  was  one, 
of  course,  but  why  did  he  not  call  himself  one  ? 
All  his  dogged  energy,  all  his  splendid  common 
sense,  all  his  vast  social  influence,  were  spent  in 
thwarting  Gladstone,  and  yet — that  is  the  misery 
of  the  thing — he  was  absurdly  loyal  to  Gladstone. 

1  The  Life  of  Spencer  Campion,  Eighth  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  Bernard 
Holland,  C.B.    2  vols.    London  :  Longmans.     1911.     32s.net. 
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From  1874  to  1880  Hartington's  sympathy  was 
more  with  the  imperialist  policy  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  than  with  the  humanitarian  ravings  of 
the  author  of  Bulgarian  Massacres.  Hartington 
was  a  leading  member  of  Gladstone's  Cabinet 
from  1880  to  1885,  yet  he  naturally  disliked  the 
Irish  Land  Bill ;  he  loathed  the  dirty  intrigues 
that  Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  carried  on  with 
Parnell  through  Mrs.  O'Shea.  He  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  alarmed  by  Gladstone's 
violent  campaign  against  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1884  over  parliamentary  reform,  and  his  feelings 
must  have  been  all  the  more  bitter  because  he  was 
at  that  moment  vainly  imploring  his  colleagues 
to  take  steps  to  rescue  Gordon.  During  the 
election  of  1885  Lord  Hartington  devoted  most 
of  his  speeches  to  answering  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
Socialist  doctrine  of  ransom.  In  1886  Hartington 
made  a  supreme  effort  and  broke  away  from 
Gladstone.  In  1903,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  saw  no  reason  for  changing 
the  fiscal  system.  Why  was  this  man  not  a 
declared  Tory  ?  He  would  have  made  the  most 
splendid  Tory  leader  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  answer  is  that  his  name  was  Cavendish, 
and  that  he  was  thrust  into  Parliament  early 
in  life  as  a  follower  of  Lord  Palmerston.  So 
true  is  it  that,  as  Halifax  said  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  most  men  join  a  party  through 
ignorance,  and  are  prevented  from  leaving  it  by 
shame. 

There  is,  however,  more  in  it  than  that. 
When  Hartington  could  bear  no  more  from 
Gladstone,  and  forced  himself  to  make  a  stand 
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against  him  in  1886,  Auberon  Herbert  wrote  to 
him  as  follows  :  "I  think  we  may  go  right  or 
wrong  about  Ireland  or  almost  any  great  matter, 
and,  if  wrong,  recover  from  our  mistake  ;  but 
the  one  thing  from  which  I  think  there  is  no 
salvation  is  when  men  begin  to  have  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves  and  their  own  opinion,  to 
become  the  mere  instruments  of  party.  I  have 
long  hoped  to  see  you  break  with  what  I  have 
believed  to  be  a  false  position,  and  I  think  your 
having  done  so  will  give  a  new  sense  of  duty  and 
a  new  power  of  action  to  hundreds  of  men 
throughout  the  country.  Every  man  who  con- 
sents to  action  of  which  he  is  believed  to  dis- 
approve helps  to  lower  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  in  all  others  whom  he  influences, 
and  the  moment  he  refuses  to  do  so  any  longer  he 
wakes  others  from  a  mental  and  moral  sleep." 
Mr.  Holland  calls  this  "  a  splendid  truth  "  ;  so 
it  is ;  but  is  it  not  also  a  condemnation  of 
Hartington's  career  up  to  1886  ?  Had  he  not  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  shown  no  confidence  in  his 
own  opinions  and  been  the  mere  instrument  of 
Gladstone  ?  Had  he  not  consented,  in  Ireland 
and  in  Egypt,  to  action  of  which  he  was  not  only 
believed  but  known  to  disapprove  ?  And  had  he 
not  thus  helped  to  lower  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  in  the  very  large  number  of  his 
countrymen  whom  he  influenced  ?  The  affirma- 
tive is  the  only  answer  to  these  questions. 
Hartington  could  at  any  moment  between  1880 
and  1885  have  smashed  Gladstone  by  speaking 
out.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  been 
spared  the  Kilmainham  Treaty,  the  abandonment 
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of  Gordon,  and  probably  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of 
1886,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  inflicted  an 
irreparable  wound  upon  the  integrity  of  our 
public  life. 

The  reasons  which  induced  Lord  Hartington  to 
remain  for  so  great  a  portion  of  his  public  life  as 
Gladstone's  decoy-duck  were  respectable  enough, 
if  calamitous  to  his  country.  They  were,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge  from  observation :  (1)  A  genuine 
diffidence  in  his  own  ability  and  information  as 
compared  with  Gladstone's ;  (2)  loyalty  to  his 
chief;  (3)  a  fear  that  if  he  left  Gladstone,  the 
Liberal  Party  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
extreme  Radicals,  Dilke  and  Chamberlain. 

(1)  Hartington,  like  the  Aryan  of  Mr.  Phoebus, 
lived  in  the  open  air,  and  did  not  read  books. 
He  complained  that  he  never  could  understand 
Gladstone  in  conversation;  and  it  certainly  was 
hard  on  him  that  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  his  career  he  should  have  been  "  up  against " 
dialecticians  t)f  the  calibre  of  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Balfour.     The  modesty  of  Lord  Hartington  was 
not  a  pose,  and  it  is  difficult  to  blame  him  very 
much  for  surrendering  his  judgment  frequently 
to  the   "  sophistical  rhetorician."      But  he  got 
into  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

(2)  I  find  it  less  easy  to  pardon  him  for  that 
mistaken  loyalty  to  a  party  chief  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  so  many  crimes  and  blunders  in 
English  history,   but  which  is  so  strangely  re- 
garded by  most  Englishmen  as  a  virtue.     Loyalty, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  allegiance  to  "la  Loi,"  that 
is,  to  the  body  of  laws  and  institutions  which  go 
to  make  up  one's  country.     But  loyalty  rendered, 
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not  to  one's  country,  but  to  an  individual,  whether 
a  king  or  a  party  leader,  is  often  so  mistaken  as 
to  amount  to  a  civic  or  political  crime.  Loyalty 
to  the  Stuart  family  excluded  the  Tory  party  from 
power  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Loyalty  to  the 
personal  views  of  George  III.  plunged  us  in  the 
disastrous  war  with  our  American  colonies,  and 
postponed  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics 
for  thirty  years.  Hartington's  loyalty  to  Glad- 
stone led  all  the  moderate  men  in  the  country  into 
the  ruinous  Irish  and  Egyptian  policies. 

(3)  The  third  motive,  the  fear  of  throwing 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  extreme  politicians, 
belongs  to  a  different  order,  and  was  an  affair  of 
calculation  or  judgment.  I  think,  with  all  defer- 
ence, that  it  was  a  miscalculation.  I  believe  that 
if  Hartington,  like  Forster,  had  broken  with 
Gladstone  as  soon  as  the  disgraceful  intrigues 
with  Parnell  began,  he  might  have  formed  and 
led  a  strong  moderate  Conservative  party,  which 
would  have  driven  Gladstone  out  of  politics,  and 
so  have  prevented  many  calamities.  But  that  is 
what  they  call  on  the  Stock  Exchange  "jobbing 
backwards,"  and  merely  a  speculation  on  what 
might  have  been.  It  is,  however,  the  same  con- 
clusion as  that  expressed  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert 
in  1886.  Lord  Hartington,  (as  I  sat  opposite  him 
for  seven  years,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing him),  struck  me  as  a  very  shy,  proud 
man,  with  whom — as  is  always  the  case  with 
shy  people — one  was  either  on  very  easy  terms 
or  on  no  terms  at  all.  He  winced  as  if  struck 
when  addressed  by  an  acquaintance  ;  and  when 
a  stranger  ventured  on  that  freedom,  he  got  no 
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answer  at  all.  I  remember  that  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  whose  reverence  for  lords  was  of  the 
simple  old-fashioned  kind,  once  said  to  Lord 
Hartington  in  the  cloak-room,  a  propos  of 
nothing,  "  I  wish  you  well,  my  lord."  Harting- 
ton, who  was  lighting  a  cigarette  at  the  moment, 
gazed  from  under  his  eyelids  at  "  the  Burmese 
idol,"  snorted  smoke  into  his  beard,  and  without 
a  word  lurched  off  to  his  brougham  in  the  court- 
yard. The  seventh  duke,  like  so  many  clever 
men,  made  the  mistake  of  educating  his  sons 
himself.  Had  Lord  Hartington  gone  through 
the  mill  at  Eton,  he  would  have  been  saved  from 
that  shyness  of  manner,  which  is  always  taken  by 
the  outer  world  for  arrogance.  Lord  Hartington 
looked  every  inch  a  duke,  and  doubtless  he  had 
his  due  share  of  pride  in  his  pedigree.  But  as 
regards  his  intellectual  attainments  he  was 
genuinely  modest ;  he  was  sensitive,  and  anxious 
not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  others.  If  it  is  true 
that  he  yawned  in  the  middle  of  his  maiden 
speech,  it  was  from  nervousness,  not  from  in- 
difference. Once  when  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor 
made  a  sympathetic  allusion  to  the  murder  of 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Lord  Hartington  got 
red  in  the  face,  turned  round  to  the  Irish  benches, 
and  raised  his  hat.  A  fellow  member  of  Parlia- 
ment (on  the  Conservative  side)  once  sat  next 
Lord  Hartington  at  a  man's  dinner-party,  and 
tried  him  on  every  conceivable  topic,  politics, 
sport,  society,  India,  the  Kaffir  war,  eliciting 
nothing  but  grunts.  At  last,  Hartington  turned 
to  him  and  said  with  a  kind  of  gruff  geniality, 
"  I  am  afraid  you  must  think  me  an  awful  fool : 
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but  the  only  thing  that  ever  really  interests  me 
is  a  damned  good  gamble."  This,  of  course,  was 
not  quite  sincere,  as  Lord  Hartington  was  much 
more  interested  in  serious  things,  such  as  tech- 
nical education,  India,  and  the  army,  than  he 
pretended.  It  is  generally  said  that  Lord 
Hartington  is  a  type  of  statesman  who  must 
disappear  from  our  political  life.  I  am  not  sure 
about  it.  The  more  democratic  our  institutions 
become,  the  greater  will  grow  that  taste  for 
aristocratic  names,  which  those  who  do  not  share 
it  call  snobbishness,  and  which  is  so  marked  in 
Americans  and  Colonials.  After  all,  politics, 
like  war,  are  une  belle  occupation,  at  which 
young  patricians,  with  serious  tastes,  may  well 
continue  to  play.  It  is  possible  that  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Second  Chamber  will  set  free  a 
certain  number  of  Peers  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  trouble  is  that  the  work  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  has  been  multiplied  ten- 
fold, and  that  a  salary  has  been  attached  to  its 
performance.  Somebody  once  said  to  Lord 
Hartington,  "  How  on  earth  do  you  manage  to 
get  through  your  work  ?  "  and  the  answer  was, 
"  I  don't."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  electors 
of  the  twentieth  century,  who  are  taught  in  their 
primary  schools  that  property  is  theft,  and  that 
brains  are  not  more  valuable  than  manual  skill, 
will  appraise  a  member's  service  by  the  number 
of  his  divisions.  One  cannot  imagine  Lord 
Hartington  being  called  to  account  for  the 
number  of  divisions  he  had  missed,  or  asked 
what  he  did  to  earn  his  £400  a  year.  But  will 
the  payment  of  members  continue  ?  That]  is 
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another  doubtful  point.  The  Trades  Unions,  or 
rather  the  Labour  Party  Council,  will  probably 
find  that  "  where  the  treasure  is,  there  the  heart 
is,"  and  that  their  delegate  members,  receiving 
cheques  from  the  Pay  master- General,  will  be 
freely  annexed  by  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
parties.  The  Labour  party  leaders  may  be  the 
first  to  demand  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
Osborne ;  and  as  for  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Shaw  and  Lord  Moulton,  what  does  the  law 
matter  to  the  divine  right  of  Labour  ?  However, 
if  we  are  in  for  an  era  of  professional  politicians, 
then  the  best  men  will  turn  from  legislation  to 
administration,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  inter- 
national relations,  and  the  management  of  the 
great  executive  departments,  the  statesmen  of  the 
future  will  find  their  arena. 
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FEW  men,  who  have  occupied  no  official  position, 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye  as  Mr. 
Labouchere.     He  was  indeed  a  rare  combination 
of  opposites.     Belonging  by  birth  to  the  upper 
class,  and  inheriting  a  large  share  in  a  Lancashire 
bank,  he  was  an  irreclaimable  Bohemian  and  an 
advanced  Radical.     There  is  always  something 
attractive  about  a  man  who,  having  been  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  drawing  £10,000  a 
year  from  bank  shares,  turns  his  back  upon  "  the 
perfumed  chambers  of  the  great,"  and  chooses 
to  live  with  actors,  journalists,  and  republicans. 
He  seems  to  have  a  leg  in  both  worlds,  and  while 
he  retails  to  mortals  the  scandal  of  Olympus,  he 
is  thought  to  speak  what  he  knows.     If  to  this 
mode  of  life  such  a  man  add  the  fearless  denuncia- 
tion, by  tongue  and  pen,  of  abuses  in  high  and 
low  places,  the  attraction  becomes  influence  and 
popularity.     Sir    Francis    Burdett    played    this 
game  very  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,    and   Mr.    Labouchere    played    it    even 
better  at  its  close,  for  he  did  not,  like  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  turn  Tory  in  his  old  age.     The  Labou- 
cheres  have  been  great  people  in  the  high  finance 
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of  Amsterdam  and  in  society  at  The  Hague  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  are  still  the  leading 
house  of  bankers  and  financiers  in  Holland.  The 
late  member  for  Northampton  eschewed  the 
national  and  family  trade  of  banking  (except  as  a 
shareholder),  and  began  life  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  where  he  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  For  Henry  Labouchere  was  a 
born  rebel ;  he  could  no  more  help  being  an 
Ishmael  than  he  could  help  his  decidedly  Dutch 
physiognomy.  His  mind  was  of  that  irreverent, 
inquiring  order  which  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
and  frequently  assumes  that  everything  estab- 
lished is  an  imposture.  The  exposure  of  hum- 
bugs and  swindlers  in  all  walks  became  the 
passion  of  Mr.  Labouchere' s  life,  and  he  rendered 
great  service  to  society,  at  considerable  personal 
expense.  There  was  not  a  begging-letter  writer, 
or  a  bucket-shop  keeper,  or  an  extortionate 
moneylender,  or  a  religious  quack,  or  a  fraudulent 
company  promoter,  or  a  purveyor  of  obscenity 
in  any  guise,  who  did  not  await  the  weekly  issue 
of  Truth  with  rage  and  trembling.  As  an  exposer 
of  fraud  Mr.  Labouchere  must  have  disbursed 
large  sums,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  circula- 
tion of  his  paper  recouped  him.  But  innumer- 
able libel  actions  are  not  defended  for  nothing, 
and  there  must  have  been  a  large  detective  staff ; 
for  information,  as  Lord  Salisbury  once  said  of 
our  secret  service  fund,  is  entirely  a  question 
of  money.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  in  an 
enumeration  of  his  service  to  the  public,  that  we 
owe  it  to  Mr.  Labouchere  that  Constitution  Hill 
is  now  a  public  thoroughfare.  "  The  courage  of 
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the  man,"  as  I  once  heard  a  speaker  in  Hyde 
Park  exclaim,  "  in  fighting  the  Queen  and  all  the 
big -wigs  to  open  Constitution  Hill  ! ':  When 
we  turn  from  the  assailant  of  abuses  and  the 
terror  of  evil-doers  to  the  political  journalist  and 
member  of  Parliament,  the  record  is  blurred  by 
extravagance  and  rabid  partisanship.  It  is  im- 
possible that  so  clear-headed  a  man  of  the  world 
as  Mr.  Labouchere  can  have  believed  all  that  he 
used  to  say  and  write  of  the  Tory  leaders.  He 
once  accused  Lord  Salisbury  of  helping  a  titled 
criminal  to  escape  from  a  warrant,  and  of  telling 
a  lie  to  cover  his  connivance.  He  was,  of  course, 
instantly  suspended  by  the  Speaker,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  ebullition  was  calcu- 
lated. This  was  not  the  only  time  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  offended  the  taste  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  in  1881,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  eulogy  on  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Mr.  Labouchere' s  attack  on  the  policy  and  career 
of  the  dead  statesman  was  drowned  by  murmurs 
from  all  sides.  With  these  two  exceptions,  Mr. 
Labouchere  managed  very  tactfully  to  assert  the 
most  violent  opinions  without  making  enemies  of 
his  brother  members.  There  are  many  journalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day,  some  of  whom 
earn  their  living  by  turning  their  colleagues  into 
ridicule — a  gross  abuse  of  the  freemasonry  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Labouchere  was  too  well-bred, 
as  well  as  too  good-natured,  to  make  this  mistake. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides  Mr.  Labouchere  con- 
sidered fair  game,  but  he  never  attacked  private 
members,  however  prominent  or  obnoxious. 
Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  had  a  weakness  for 
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repeating  or  inventing  coarse  stories,  which  were 
not  always  amusing,  but  made  him  a  favourite 
of  the  smoking-room.  This  was  the  more  ex- 
asperating as  he  was  a  really  witty  man.  Most 
of  his  good  sayings  have  already  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  but  we  have  not  seen  the  following. 
Lord  Taunton  was  his  uncle,  and  some  one,  wish- 
ing to  be  agreeable,  said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
I  have  just  heard  your  father  make  an  admirable 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords."  "  Really  ?  }: 
said  Labouchere ;  "  my  father  has  been  dead 
some  years,  and  I  always  wondered  where  he  had 
gone  to."  On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
"  the  Christian  member  for  Northampton  "  made 
no  effect  whatever.  His  speeches  were  as  a  rule 
mere  rechauffes  of  his  articles  in  Truth,  delivered 
in  a  languid  drawl  with  the  aid  of  bits  of  paper, 
which  he  dropped  one  by  one  into  his  hat  after 
use.  He  once  told  the  writer  that  he  spoke  to 
the  reporters,  and  regarded  his  fellow-members 
as  rows  of  lay  figures.  "  Until  you  get  into  that 
frame  of  mind,"  he  said,  kindly  enough,  to  a 
youngster  not  of  his  own  side,  "  you  will  never 
succeed  in  politics."  But  it  was  with  a  stylo  in  his 
hand,  and  a  cigarette-holder  in  his  mouth  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  became  great.  The  editor  of 
Truth  has  never  got  credit  for  the  real  excellence 
of  his  prose  style,  simply  because  no  one  expects 
to  meet  with  first-rate  English  in  a  society  weekly. 
Mr.  Labouchere  used  to  write  a  great  deal  in  his 
paper  twenty-five  years  ago,  sometimes  "  notes  " 
and  sometimes  leaders.  Though  unsigned,  his 
"  copy ':  was  unmistakable.  In  directness,  in 
simplicity,  in  terseness  of  wit  and  humour,  Mr. 
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Labouchere's  prose  was  Voltairean  :  it  was  better 
than  Cobbett's,  for  that  great  master  of  journalism 
spoiled  his  effects  by  exaggeration  and  violent 
vituperation.  Good  writing  is  so  rare  in  the 
English  press  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  these 
articles  should  be  lost. 

Mr.     Labouchere    had    another    conspicuous 
foible  :    in  the  words  of  a  French  moralist,  "  il 
faisait  une  fanfaronnade  des  vices,  dont  il  n'etait 
pas  capable."     He  took  so  low  a  view  of   his 
fellows  that  out  of  mere  good-fellowship  he  was 
bound  to  make  himself  out  as  bad  as  he   con- 
ceived them  to  be,  or  rather  worse.     Once,  after 
a  rubber  was  over,  his  partner  pointed  out  that 
his  play,  though  successful,  was  extremely  risky, 
as  the  adversary  might  have  held  such-and-such 
a  card.     "  I  agree,"  said  Labouchere,  "  but  then 
I  took  the  precaution  of  looking  over  my  adver- 
sary's hand."     When  he  was  City  editor  of  the 
World   (his   first   essay   in   journalism)   he   tried 
operating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  to  help 
his   speculation   would   write   up   the   shares   of 
which  he  was  a  bull,  and  write  down  the  shares  of 
which  he  was  a  bear.     After  he  was  caught  at 
these   manoeuvres   by   the   publication   of  some 
letters    never    intended    for    the    light    of    day, 
Labouchere  blandly  asked,  "  What  greater  proof 
can  I  give  of  my  belief  in  the  shares  I  write  up 
than  buying  them  ?     Or  what  stronger  evidence 
can  there  be  of  my  disbelief  in  a  share  than  my 
selling    it  ?  ):     He    soon    gave    up    speculating, 
however,  being  much  too  clever  not  to  realise 
that  he  could  not  play  against  the  professional 
financiers.     In  the  Home    Rule   days,   between 
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1886  and  1895,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  plunged  in 
intrigue,  and  it  was  he  who  first  saw  through 
Pigott,  and  induced  the  forger  to  confess  to  Sir 
George  Lewis  and  himself  by  means  which  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Thorold,  has  related  to  us  in  his 
interesting  biography.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Labouchere  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  on 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886  is  not  edifying.  Both 
correspondents  begin  by  treating  the  political 
situation  as  a  problem  of  chess.  But  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain quickly  drew  off  and  occupied  high  ground. 
Labouchere  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  care  a  rap  about  Ireland  and  the  Irish,  but 
only  wanted  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  "  For 
my  part,  I  would  coerce  the  Irish,  grant  them 
Home  Rule,  or  do  anything  with  them,  in  order  to 
make  the  Radical  programme  possible.  Ireland 
is  but  a  pawn  in  the  game.  If  they  make  fools  of 
themselves,  it  would  be  easy  to  treat  them  as  the 
North  did  the  South,  rule  by  the  sword,  and  sup- 
press all  representation"  (Labouchere  to  Chamber- 
lain, March  31,  1886,  Thorold's  Life  of  Labouchere, 
pp.  289-90).  What  is  almost  incredible,  but  is 
apparently  true,  is  that  this  clear-sighted  cynic, 
this  laughing  philosopher,  who  wrote  himself  down 
an  unprincipled  trifler,  was  really  disappointed 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  ask  him  to  join  his 
Cabinet  in  1892,  and  genuinely  offended  because 
he  was  not,  in  the  alternative,  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Washington  !  Such  are  the  "  follies  of  the 
wise  "  !  Labouchere  was  what  our  neighbours  used 
to  call  "  tres  fin  du  siecle  "  ;  he  was  a  very  clever 
and  amusing  personality,  whose  withdrawal  from 
politics  and  journalism  left  us  all  sadder  men. 
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The  King  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse, 
For  Tories  own  no  argument  but  force  : 
On  th'other  hand  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent, 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. — ANON. 

IT  is  generally  supposed  that  the  famous  Whig 
epigram  quoted  above  is  a  heavy  score  off  the 
Tories.  Philosophically  and  historically  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  reverse  ;  for  it  proves,  if  an 
epigram  can  prove  anything,  that  the  Tories 
are  the  first  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  the 
Whigs  the  last  to  admit  that  things  are  what 
they  are.  The  truth  is  that  force  is  the  only 
argument  that  ever  has  compelled,  and  that  ever 
will  compel,  men  to  attend  to  the  force  of  argu- 
ment. It  was  not  until  the  Parliament  had 
placed  an  army  in  the  field  that  Charles  I.  began 
to  think  and  argue  about  the  rights  of  himself 
and  his  subjects.  It  was  not  until  Cromwell  had 
cut  off  the  King's  head,  abolished  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  broken  up  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  people  began  to  argue  about  their 
Constitution  and  to  think  about  Charles  II.  It 
was  not  until  James  II.  had  established  a  stand- 
ing army  on  Hounslow  Heath,  had  ejected  the 
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Fellows  of  Magdalen,  and  appointed  Papists  to 
high  offices,  that  the  Whig  nobles  bethought 
them  of  Dutch  William,  and  the  Whig  lawyers 
sat  down  to  draft  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Burke 
would  have  harangued  in  vain,  and  Franklin 
argued  to  no  purpose,  if  Washington  had  not 
beaten  Gage  and  Burgoyne  and  the  two  Howes. 
Lord  Durham's  Report  would  never  have  been 
written,  and  the  Constitution  of  Canada  would 
probably  have  been  delayed  for  half  a  century  if 
there  had  been  no  rebellion  in  1839.  But  for 
ParnelPs  plan  of  campaign  Gladstone  would 
never  have  introduced  his  two  Home  Rule  Bills  ; 
and  the  historical  infamy,  which  must  for  ever 
sit  upon  that  movement,  and  which  is  summed 
up  by  the  Judges  in  their  Report,  is  not  that  its 
leaders  armed  their  followers  and  took  the  field 
against  the  Government,  but  that  they  employed 
boycotting  and  intimidation,  the  pillage  of  indi- 
viduals, dynamite,  the  knife  and  bullet  of  the 
assassin.  If  there  had  been  no  South  African 
War,  there  would  have  been  no  United  South 
Africa,  and  I  take  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a 
Union  from  the  Liberal  party.  So  true  it  is 
historically  that  force  is  the  only  argument 
which  makes  men  attend  to  the  force  of  argument. 
If  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  not  armed  Ulster 
and  threatened  Great  Britain  with  the  use  of 
force,  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  would  never 
have  begun  to  think  seriously  about  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
and  "Home  Rule  All  Round."  I  write  this 
with  the  greater  conviction  because,  on  turning 
over  the  debates  of  the  Parliament  of  1886,  I 
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came  across  this  report  for  April  29,  1892.  On 
the  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
Dr.  Clark  rose  to  move :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  to  deal  with  Imperial 
affairs,  and  in  order  to  give  speedier  and  fuller 
effect  to  the  duties  and  wants  of  the  respective 
nationalities  constituting  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  desirable  to  devolve  upon  Legislative  Assem- 
blies in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  England 
respectively  the  management  and  control  of  their 
respective  affairs."  Most  of  the  members  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  are  dead,  but  there 
is  one  who  is  much  alive.  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid,  in 
supporting  the  motion,  said  :  "  For  several  years 
past  the  House  had  been  amending  its  procedure  ; 
it  had  introduced  the  closure  ;  the  time  of  private 
members  had  been  ruthlessly  taken  from  them  ; 
and  yet  the  congestion  of  business  was  just  as 
bad  as  it  had  been  before.  He  denied  that 
obstruction  was  the  cause.  The  cause  was  their 
unwillingness  to  commit  to  others  the  work  which 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish.  The  constitu- 
encies felt  that  the  House  could  not  do  its  work, 
and  they  were  getting  apathetic.  No  remedy 
could  be  found  in  extended  powers  of  local 
government,  because  no  one  professed  to  give 
to  town  and  county  councils  powers  of  legislation. 
Grand  Committees  had  been  tried,  and  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  arrears 
of  business.  The  only  remedy  was  to  be  found 
in  a  distribution  of  the  business  of  Parliament 
to  other  assemblies.  It  was  impossible,  even  if 
the  will  existed,  to  destroy  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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Imperial  Parliament,  and  this  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  were  hostile  to  such 
a  proposal  as  the  present.  If,  then,  the  business 
of  Parliament  was  to  be  distributed,  there  was 
no  other  way  of  setting  about  it  than  by  following 
the  lines  of  cleavage,  historical  and  racial,  which 
already  existed.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land there  were  different  laws  administered  by 
different  judges.  These  countries  had  different 
histories,  religions,  and  customs  ;  and  especially 
in  Ireland  there  was  a  different  race.  These  were 
the  lines  of  cleavage  that  ought  to  be  followed 
in  any  scheme  of  devolution,  though  he  had  no 
wish  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  presence 
of  Irishmen  and  Scotsmen  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  debate  Imperial  affairs."  Really,  one 
is  tempted  to  ask,  is  there  anything  more  to  be 
said  on  the  principle  of  Federalism  ?  Yet  this 
was  said  twenty-one  years  ago  to  a  House  of 
Commons  in  which  there  were  not  more  than 
twenty  members  present,  of  whom  I  chanced  to 
be  one.  An  attempt  was  made  to  count  the 
House  out ;  Mr.  Ritchie  replied  with  a  few 
Ministerial  puerilities  ;  the  bells  rang,  and  the 
motion  was  rejected  by  74  votes  to  54  in  a  Tory 
Parliament.  The  years  slipped  past ;  Mr.  Reid 
became  Attorney- General,  and  in  1906  Lord 
Chancellor.  As  the  head  of  the  law,  and  (in 
those  days)  the  only  legal  member  of  the  Cabinet, 
Lord  Loreburn  must  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  the  drafting  both  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
and  the  Parliament  Act.  Ill-health,  or  domestic 
dissensions,  or  both,  supervened,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  resigned.  How  came  it  that  Lord 
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Loreburn  remembered  what  the  Lord  Chancellor 
forgot — the  weighty  arguments  of  Mr.  Reid 
delivered  twenty  years  before  ?  What  argument 
was  it  that  drove  Lord  Loreburn  to  wring  his 
hands  publicly  over  the  deeds  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  What  caused  the  scales  of  office 
to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor  ? 
Between  the  passing  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in 
1912  and  the  appearance  of  Lord  Loreburn's 
letter  in  the  Times  in  November  1913,  there 
certainly  had  been  no  addition  to  the  literary 
discussion  of  Home  Rule  worth  a  moment's 
attention.  All  the  cogent  reasons  for  compromise 
which  Lord  Loreburn  urged  in  his  letter  might 
have  been,  and  ought  to  have  been,  present  to 
his  mind  when  from  the  side  of  the  Woolsack  he 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill.  What  awakened  the  sleeping  conscience 
and  revived  the  memory  of  1892  ?  Sir  Edward 
Carson  and  his  Ulstermen :  none  else.  The 
steady,  silent  preparation  of  Ulster  to  resist 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  by  force  was  the  only 
argument  that  convinced  Lord  Loreburn  that 
compromise  was  urgently  desirable.  Speeches, 
pamphlets,  leading  articles,  statistics,  pleading 
passionately,  rationally,  temperately,  abusively, 
the  cause  of  an  alarmed  minority,  rained  upon  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  left  him  unmoved.  But 
the  importation  of  arms  and  the  drilling  of 
volunteers  touched  Lord  Loreburn  to  the  quick. 
His  ever  facile  emotions  were  aroused,  and, 
seizing  his  pen,  he  wrote  himself  down  the  author 
of  a  Bill  that  would  not  work,  and  must  be 
modified  by  compromise.  So  irresistible  is  the 
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argument  of  force  with  Whigs  who  own  no  force 
but  argument  !  It  shows  an  amazing  ignorance 
of  history  that  the  Liberal  party  should  deny  the 
sacred  right  of  rebellion,  to  which  we  owe  our 
liberties  and  our  Constitution,  and  to  which  the 
United  States  of  America  owe  their  existence. 
It  discovers  an  astounding  short-sightedness  with 
regard  to  the  future  that  Liberals  should  deny 
the  right  of  a  minority  to  defend  with  life  and 
limb  the  principle  of  government  by  consent. 
There  are  only  two  conditions  which  a  minority 
must  fulfil  to  secure  the  right  of  rebellion  :  they 
must  be  ready  to  risk  their  lives,  and  they  must 
be  able  to  put  a  disciplined  force  in  the  field 
of  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  the  deed.  The 
difference  between  a  riot  and  a  rebellion  is  one 
of  numbers  and  discipline — an  historical  truism, 
but  apparently  to  -  day  a  recondite  truth.  Had 
the  Confederate  States  of  the  South  not  been 
able  to  put  a  real  army  into  the  field,  Jefferson 
Davis  would  have  been  rightly  shot  or  hanged 
as  a  traitor,  instead  of  being  treated  with  all  the 
honours  of  war.  It  is,  of  course,  agreed  that 
every  Government  has  the  right  to  meet  force 
by  force  and  to  anticipate  the  threats  of  force. 
The  proclamation  issued  by  the  Government 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland 
is  perfectly  in  order,  and  must  have  made  some 
Irishmen  quite  happy.  For  the  secret  importa- 
tion of  arms  has  been  the  business  of  some  class 
of  Irishmen  for  the  last  hundred  years,  and  is 
their  most  congenial  occupation.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  think  it  very  likely  that  the  Government 
might  justifiably  arrest  Sir  Edward  Carson  to- 
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morrow.  I  am  sure  that  if  and  when  this  Irish 
question  is  settled  by  consent,  as  it  must  be, 
the  glory  will  belong  to  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
Mr.  Birrell,  with  a  lapse  from  good  taste  and 
good  humour  most  unusual  with  him,  sneered 
at  Sir  Edward  Carson  as  an  elderly  barrister 
trying  to  lead  a  rebellion.  Well,  Mr.  Birrell  is 
also  an  elderly  barrister,  but  he  is  quite  incapable 
of  even  trying  to  head  a  rebellion  ;  nor  has  he 
sacrificed  a  leading  practice  to  the  assertion  of 
his  opinions  ;  indeed,  I  fear  he  must  bear  Lord 
Claud  Hamilton's  gibe  of  being  a  mere  scribbler. 
Who  would  be  an  author  who  could  be  a  man  of 
action  ?  asked  Byron.  Who  would  write  and 
talk  who  can  act  ?  Many  years  ago  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  observed,  with  his  wonted  wisdom, 
that  words  were  so  multiplied  in  these  days  that 
they  had  lost  their  power.  Sir  Edward  % Carson 
has  perceived  this  truth  ;  he  has  acted,  he  is 
acting  ;  there  is  purpose  in  his  eyes  ;  and  around 
him  the  mob  of  editors,  pamphleteers,  leader- 
writers,  and  politicians  seem  a  herd  of  jabbering 
Dead  Sea  apes,  of  whom  history  will  take  little 
or  no  count. 

Had  it  not  been  for  what  Sir  Edward  Carson 
and  his  Ulstermen  have  done,  the  Nationalists 
would  have  crunched  Ulster  like  a  rotten  apple, 
and  Great  Britain  would  have  grumbled,  written 
and  read  leading  articles,  made  speeches,  and 
done  nothing.  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  forced 
Britons  to  do  what  is  most  painful  and  unusual 
to  them,  namely,  to  think.  I  shall  be  told  that 
the  argument  of  force  has  a  double  edge,  or  that 
well-worn  implement,  the  boomerang,  will  be 
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set  before  me.  If  Ulstermen  have  a  right  to 
rebel  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  have  not  the 
Irish  Nationalists  the  right  to  rebel  against  the 
dropping  or  refusal  of  Home  Rule  ?  And  if  so, 
how  are  you  going  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  event 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  being  withdrawn  or 
defeated  ?  This  is  the  favourite  argument  of 
the  Liberal  Press.  Abstractly  and  concretely 
the  argument  is  false  ;  it  is  based  on  a  confusion 
of  thought  as  to  the  right  of  rebellion,  and  on  an 
assumption  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  Ireland 
which  is  not  warranted  by  the  known  facts. 
The  right  to  take  up  arms  against  a  corrupt  and 
oppressive  government,  or  what  you  consider  to 
be  such,  is  one  which  the  history  of  freedom  has 
consecrated.  The  right  to  take  up  arms  to 
extort  from  a  superior  power  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  you  have  not  got,  but  which  you 
would  like,  or  think  you  would  like,  to  get,  is  a 
very  dubious  and  inferior  kind  of  right,  whose 
validity  depends  on  the  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  the  rebel  lives.  Whatever 
the  sentimental  arguments  may  be  in  favour  of 
Irish  Home  Rule,  the  most  ardent  Nationalist 
cannot  pretend  that  the  existing  government  of 
Ireland  is  bad.  When  Grattan  created  his 
volunteers  in  1780  and  extorted  his  Protestant 
Parliament  from  England's  embarrassment,  the 
government  of  Ireland  under  Poynings'  Act  was 
very  bad.  The  case  of  Ulstermen  fighting  against 
the  imposition  of  Nationalist  government  is  not 
comparable  with  the  rising  of  the  Nationalists 
against  the  British  Government,  because  in  the 
case  of  Ulster  the  grievance  is  practical ;  in  the 
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case  of  the  Nationalists  it  is  sentimental.  But 
let  us  grant,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  a 
sentimental  grievance  is  as  good  a  justification 
of  rebellion  as  practical  oppression.  Let  us 
concede  that  the  Nationalists  are  just  as  much 
entitled  to  rebel  against  the  refusal  of  Home 
Rule  as  the  Ulstermen  to  rebel  against  its  imposi- 
tion. The  mighty  question  remains  :  Can  the 
Nationalist  leaders  do  the  thing  ?  I  am  not  now 
talking  of  the  methods  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign, 
of  the  means  by  which  the  Carbonari  and  the 
Camorra  assert  the  primal  right  of  man  to  redress 
grievances  by  the  knife  and  the  bullet.  I  am 
talking  of  the  methods  by  which  Savile  and 
Somers  remodelled  the  British  Constitution,  the 
means  by  which  Cavour  and  Garibaldi  created 
United  Italy.  Can  Mr.  Redmond  put  a  disci- 
plined army  in  the  field  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  a  fight  for  Irish  independence  ?  We  are 
told  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  be  able  to  put 
100,000  men,  sober,  honest,  disciplined  men,  in 
the  field — and  this  from  a  corner  of  Ireland, 
holding  a  sixth  of  the  population.  Let  us  halve 
the  figure  and  call  it  50,000.  Can  Mr.  Redmond, 
with  five-sixths  of  Ireland  at  his  back,  do  as 
much  ?  Can  he  put  20,000  men  in  the  field,  or 
10,000,  or  5000  ?  Everybody  knows  that  he 
cannot.  Parnell  could  not  do  it  thirty  years  ago, 
before  the  Land  Acts  were  passed.  With  a 
genius  for  command  and  a  courage  far  surpassing 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Redmond,  Parnell  never  rose 
above  the  level  of  a  Camorra  chief.  Where 
Parnell  failed,  Mr.  Redmond  is  not  likely  to 
succeed.  Mr.  Redmond  could  not  put  the 
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semblance  of  a  rebel  army  in  the  field,  for  the  excel- 
lent reason  that  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Acts  the  Irish  farmers  and  peasantry  are,  most 
of  them,  contented  with  their  material,  if  not  their 
political,  condition.  They  vote,  of  course,  for 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  because  they 
are  told  to  do  so  by  their  priests  and  politicians, 
and  perhaps  because  they  have  a  hazy  idea  that 
there  are  still  some  slices  to  be  cut  from  the 
British*  joint.  But  Home  Rule  is  purely  the 
policy  of  The  Machine,  which  in  Ireland  is  run 
by  the  priests  and  politicians.  The  Irish  nation, 
a  pastoral  people,  would  no  more  take  up  arms 
for  Home  Rule  than  volunteer  for  service  under 
Huerta.  To  take  up  agrarian  crime  and  boy- 
cotting— that  is  another  matter.  Secret  intrigue 
and  personal  warfare  are  the  congenital  foibles  of 
the  Irish  Kelts.  Suppose  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
were  dropped  or  defeated,  could  Mr.  Redmond 
start  another  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the  old  lines  ? 
I  do  not  believe  it.  That  game  is  played  out ; 
it  is  too  disreputable  for  the  modern  political 
leader.  Thirty  years  have  not  passed  wholly 
without  softening  influence.  If  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  should  be  withdrawn,  or  rejected,  or  post- 
poned to  a  new  Parliament,  except  a  few  bonfires 
and  perhaps  a  street  scuffle  or  two  in  Belfast, 
I  do  not  believe  a  ripple  would  disturb  the  surface 
of  Irish  life.  The  majority  of  the  agricultural 
class  are  too  comfortable,  and  they  have  paid 
too  many  instalments  under  the  Land  Acts. 

Not  that  I  am  in  favour  of  legislation  on  Home 
Rule  being  withdrawn,  or  indefinitely  postponed, 
or  rejected.  Things  have  gone  too  far  for  that, 
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and  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mr.  Redmond 
could  whip  up  a  revival  of  political  crime,  or  that 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  it  is  high  time  for  our  credit 
as  a  first-rate  Power  that  the  Irish  question 
should  be  settled.  "  England  hears  ill  abroad  " 
on  account  of  Home  Rule,  which  the  Continental 
Powers  see  clearly  enough  weakens  and  shortens 
our  arm  in  world-politics.1  From  the  philosophic 
retirement  of  Whittingehame  Mr.  Balfour  repeats 
his  uncle's  celebrated  advice  :  "  twenty  years  of 
resolute  government."  But  we  had  our  twenty 
years  of  resolute  government  from  1886  to  1906, 
and  in  1910  Home  Rule  "  bobbed  up  "  with  the 
same  perennial  vigour  as  its  late  protagonist, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  was  wont  to  do  after  defeat.  No  ; 
Home  Rule  must  be  settled  in  some  shape  or 
other ;  the  only  question  is,  by  whom  is  that 
shape  to  be  settled  ?  In  a  business  firm,  with 
whom  does  the  ultimate  decision  rest  ?  With 
the  predominant  partner.  In  a  joint -stock 
company  the  largest  shareholding  finally  and 
rightly  determines  the  issue.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
has  dragged  open  the  eyes  of  Britons  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  meaning  when  he  said  that  England 
was  the  predominant  partner.  All  the  delicate 
and  witty  phrases  of  the  miscellaneous  orations 
of  Lord  Rosebery  will,  I  fear,  be  swept  into  the 
historical  dustbin.  But  that  one  phrase,  the 
predominant  partner,  will  prove  to  posterity 
that  Lord  Rosebery  had  the  mind,  if  he  lacked 
the  will,  of  a  statesman.  Ireland  is  a  tenth  of 
the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  takes 

1  In  July  1914  the  Kaiser  was  told  by  his  Ambassador  and  his  spies 
that  civil  war  in  Ireland  was  inevitable. 
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more  from  than  she  contributes  to  the  national 
revenue.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  universally 
assumed  that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question 
concerned  the  Irish  Parliamentary  parties  alone, 
or,  to  state  the  case  accurately,  the  Redmondite 
party.  If  Mr.  Redmond  was  satisfied,  why, 
then,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  ;  the  Ulster- 
men  were  tiresome  creatures,  but,  being  in  a  small 
minority,  they  must  submit  in  the  long  run  to 
the  rule  of  Tammany  in  partibus.  Sir  Edward 
Carson  has  stopped  that  gabble.  Unaccountable 
and  most  unreasonable  man,  he  has  been  acting 
while  others  were  talking !  What  is  to  be  done 
with  such  a  man  ?  For  a  long  time  the  editors, 
and  leader  writers,  and  the  whipsters  of  the 
lobbies,  and  the  twelve-hundred-a-yearers,  who 
scented  danger  to  their  salaries,  clamoured  for 
the  arrest  of  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Even  a  certain 
type  of  Conservatives,  bankers,  stockbrokers,  the 
wealthy  sneaks  of  every  class,  shook  their  heads 
over  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  a  man  who  would 
rather  fight  than  be  sold  to  his  enemies.  But 
the  Government  retains  some  shreds  of  prudence, 
and  the  Ulster  leader  is  still  at  large,  the  only 
change  being  that  his  followers  must  now  add 
smuggling  to  rebellion  —  a  mere  fleabite.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  done  by  his  energy  and 
example  what  Burke  did  with  his  pen  ;  he  has 
"  put  people  in  a  mood  a  little  unusual  to  them— 
he  has  set  them  on  thinking."  At  last  the  nation 
is  beginning  to  ask  itself,  in  various  ways  and 
places,  what  are  we  to  do  about  Home  Rule  ? 
What  does  Federalism  mean  for  us  ?  What  are 
the  real  proportions  of  the  matter  ?  At  last 
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the  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  that  the  discredit  and  the  cost  of 
a  political  catastrophe  will  fall  on  them  and  their 
children,  and  that  it  is  for  them  to  take  up  the 
matter   and   settle   it.     Some   eighty   years   ago 
Whately,   an  Englishman    and    an    Oxford    don, 
was  appointed  Primate  of  Ireland.     He  brought 
to  the  study  of  the  Irish  question  a  mind  trained 
indeed    in    controversy    and    the    weighing    of 
evidence,  but  quite  untainted  by  political,  reli- 
gious,   or   racial   prejudice.     The   situation   was 
almost  identical  with  that  of  1914,  i.e.  a  Whig 
Government   was   being   kept   in   office   by   the 
O'Connellites,  and  the  quarrel  between  the  Re- 
pealers   and   the    Protestant   Ascendency   party 
was  just  that  between  Mr.   Redmond   and   Sir 
Edward  Carson.     It  was  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  Archbishop  Whately  that  the  two  Irish  parties 
were  "  implacable,"  and  that  the  Irish  question, 
if  left  to  them,  would  only  be  settled  by  "  the 
extermination "    of    one    party    by    the    other. 
These  are  the  Primate's  very  words,  and  indeed 
it  is   on  that  ground  that   the   government   of 
Ireland   by   a   Parliament,    five -sixths   of  which 
are  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen,  is  justified.     Will 
any  one  say  that  the  situation,  so  far  as  regards 
the    Irish   parties,    is    changed    since   Whately 's 
day  ?     Therefore,   if  ever  the   Irish  question  is 
settled,   it   must   be    by  the   two   great   British 
parties.     In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  six 
parties,  viz.  Conservatives  (265),  Liberals  (262), 
Nationalists  (76),  Carsonites  or  Ulster  Loyalists 
(19),  Labourites  (40),  and  O'Brienites  (8).     It  is 
obvious  that  the  two  great  British  parties,  repre- 
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senting  the  predominant  partner,  can  carry  any 
settlement  they  like.  If  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Liberals  can  agree  upon  a  compromise,  there 
is  an  end  of  the  controversy.  And  they  must 
agree,  for  their  own  credit.  In  the  language  of 
the  card-table,  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  forcing  the 
predominant  partner's  hand,  and  the  predominant 
partner,  if  he  is  wise,  will  take  the  force  and  play 
the  Federation  trump. 

Do  the  Liberals  seriously  think  that  they, 
being  in  a  minority  of  three  in  Great  Britain,  can 
carry  Home  Rule  as  it  stands  to  a  successful 
issue  by  fanatical  Irish  votes  and  sectional 
Labour  votes  ?  They  must  have  lost  their  politi- 
cal wits  if  they  harbour  that  delusion.  The 
British  electors  are  neither  fanatical  Irishmen 
nor  trades  union  delegates,  and  they  will  not 
forgive  the  Government  which  allows  Ireland  to 
drift  into  civil  war.  I  do  not  say  that  Irish 
political  parties  should  not  be  consulted,  though 
the  task  of  satisfying  them  is  like  pouring  water 
through  a  sieve.  But  it  is  for  the  British  parties 
to  agree  upon  a  compromise  and  to  insist  upon 
the  Irish  parties  accepting  it.  The  most  obvious 
compromise  is  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.  Why  should  the  Nationalists 
wish  to  force  Ulster  into  their  Government  ? 
The  consent  of  the  governed  is  an  axiom  of 
democratic  politics.  The  Nationalists  would  be 
forced  to  admit  that  what  they  want  is  the 
Ulstermen's  money.  Without  Ulster,  it  is  true, 
the  Irish  Nationalist  Government  would  have  to 
be  constituted  on  somewhat  homely  and  economic 
lines.  Cabinet  Ministers  would  have  to  be  con- 
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tent  with  £2000  instead  of  £5000  a  year,  and 
members  of  Parliament  with  £200  instead  of 
£400  a  year.  But  money  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  settlement. 
If  it  is  a  question  of  £  s.  d.,  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  Great  Britain  to  find  another  million  than 
to  wipe  up  the  mess  of  a  civil  war.  We  could 
have  settled  Kruger  for  a  million ;  but  we  pre- 
ferred to  spend  £220,000,000  on  the  war. 

Ulster  may  have  to  be  what  diplomatists  call 
an  "  enclave  "  until  such  time  as  a  scheme  of 
Federal  Government  for  the  United  Kingdom 
can  be  devised,  a  scheme  in  which  two  State 
Legislatures  for  Ireland  would  fall  into  their 
places.  Let  us  recur  to  the  Mr.  R.  T.  Reid  of 
1892,  with  his  bold  suggestions  of  federation  ; 
he  is  much  more  helpful  than  Lord  Loreburn, 
terrified  by  the  consequences  of  his  official 
excesses  into  sermons  and  soda-water.  I  am  not 
enamoured  of  the  Federal  system,  theoretically 
or  in  practice.  But  it  is  a  choice  of  evils  with 
Great  Britain  to-day,  for  democracy  is  a  bad 
business,  whether  the  theatre  of  its  power  be  a 
city,  a  province,  or  an  empire.  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Washington  adopted  the  Federal  system 
as  the  only  protection  against  the  concentration 
of  power  in  a  single  authority.  They,  of  course, 
were  thinking  of  the  King ;  we  are  thinking  of 
the  Cabinet.  So  anxious  were  the  founders  of 
the  United  States  to  guard  against  the  absorption 
of  supreme  power  by  a  man  or  a  group  of  men 
that  they  broke  power  up  into  fragments,  divided 
it  between  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures, 
and  even  separated  the  Executive  from  the 
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Legislature.  In  Great  Britain,  so  long  as  we  had 
a  triple  Constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, representative  government  worked  well 
enough.  But  now  that  the  King  and  the  Lords 
have  been  eliminated,  power  is  concentrated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  majority,  by 
means  of  £400  a  year  and  procedure  rules,  are 
the  slaves  of  the  Cabinet.  Under  the  Federal 
system,  with  provincial  or  State  Legislatures 
under  an  Imperial  Parliament,  we  should  not  be 
well  governed,  possibly.  But  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  a  really  Imperial  Central  Govern- 
ment might  rise  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution. 

P.S.  1916.— The  Home  Rule  Bill  has  become 
an  Act,  whose  operation  is  postponed  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Act  will 
never,  I  hope  and  believe,  become  operative 
in  its  present  form.  One  of  the  most  certain 
results  of  the  War  will  be  the  change  in  our 
political  perspective.  Ireland,  instead  of  absorb- 
ing and  dominating  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
will  fall  into  its  proper  place  amongst  the 
Dominions  of  the  Empire,  possibly  with  a 
Northern  and  a  Southern  legislative  assembly, 
each  sending  representatives  to  the  Parliament 
of  the  Empire. 
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THE  life  of  a  man  of  letters  is  seldom  interesting 
to  any  but  his  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
The  reason  is  obvious  :  he  who  writes  books 
must  live  in  libraries  and  scribble  in  quiet  rooms. 
There  are  exceptions,  to  be  sure  :  Swift,  Gibbon, 
and  Macaulay.  But  all  three  lived  for  a  time  in 
the  great  world  of  politics,  and  each  wrote  his 
own  life,  for  Trevelyan's  Life  is  really  composed 
of  Macaulay's  letters.  If  Walter  Bagehot  had 
written  his  own  life,  or  if  his  biographer  had 
given  us  a  large  collection  of  his  correspondence, 
it  would  surely  have  been  amusing,  for  Bagehot, 
like  Swift,  could  write  about  a  broomstick,  and 
was  never  so  happy  as  when  extracting  humour 
from  the  daily  round  of  dull  people  and  things 
But  the  Life l  before  us  has  most  of  the 
faults  to  which  biography  is  obnoxious  :  it  is 
twice  too  long ;  it  is  full  of  irrelevant  and  there- 
fore tedious  matter  about  persons  and  things  of 
no  public  interest ;  it  makes  mistakes  about 

1  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot,  by  Mrs.  Russell  Harrington.     Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1914. 
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names,    dates,    and    events ;     and    there    is    not 
enough  about  Bagehot. 

Many  literary  men — all  wise  literary  men — 
have  made  the  writing  of  books  a  irdpep^ov,  and 
have  followed  some  other  trade  to  give  them 
bread  and  experience.  It  was  the  weakness  of 
Johnson  and  Garlyle  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  money  and  business  :  it  much  impaired  their 
influence  as  preachers,  for  both  talked  nonsense 
about  trade.  There  seems  to  be  something 
at  once  soothing  and  stimulating  in  the  daily 
contemplation  of  other  people's  liabilities,  for, 
amongst  bankers,  Grote,  Lubbock,  and  Bagehot 
were  placid  and  prolific  writers.  Bagehot  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  and  his  manhood  divides 
itself  into  two  decades  :  the  first  ten  years  were 
spent  at  Langport  and  Bristol  in  learning  the 
trade  of  a  bank-manager  ;  during  the  second  ten 
years  he  lived  in  London,  and,  while  managing 
the  metropolitan  business  of  Stuckey's  Bank,  he 
was  editor  of  the  Economist,  occasional  editor 
of  the  National  Review,  and  a  contributor  to 
the  Fortnightly  and  Saturday  Reviews.  Only 
they  who  are  impelled  by  self-interest  or  in- 
tellectual curiosity  to  read  or  write  much  about 
politics  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  Bagehot 's 
influence  upon  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
mid- Victorian  age.  Like  Burke's,  it  is  a  saturat- 
ing influence,  often  undetected  because  so  seldom 
acknowledged.  Bagehot  did  for  political  theory 
very  much  what  Matthew  Arnold  and  Renan 
did  for  Christian  theology,  and  he  did  it  by 
pretty  much  the  same  method.  Each  of  these 
great  writers  was  in  his  own  province  a  dissolvent 
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force,  working  by  gentle  ridicule  and  playful 
argument  to  explode  accepted  tradition  and  to 
test  conventional  theories.  Thus  it  is  a  favourite 
saying  of  Bagehot  in  dealing  with  the  British 
Constitution  :  "  The  books  are  all  wrong  :  the 
theory  is  that  England  is  governed  by  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons  :  but  it  is  not  so  in  fact. 
The  monarch  does  not  govern  ;  the  House  of 
Lords  is  not  possessed  of  equal  authority  with 
the  House  of  Commons  " — that  is  what  Bagehot 
sets  out  to  show  his  readers,  and  he  does  it  with 
an  ease,  a  humour,  and  a  familiarity  that  are 
far  more  effective  than  the  austere  logic  of  Mill 
and  Austin,  or  the  picturesque  invective  of 
Carlyle.  Indeed  the  vogue  which  Physics  and 
Politics  attained  is  largely  due  to  style,  for  the 
book  is  little  more  than  a  popular  and  concise 
version  of  the  conclusions  of  Sir  Henry  Maine 
and  Herbert  Spencer  about  progress.  The  book 
appeared  about  1876,  and  I  remember  that  as  I 
was  going  in  for  Greats  at  Oxford  it  was  put 
into  my  hands  as  the  thing  I  must  read.  Of 
the  charm  and  force  of  Bagehot 's  style  at  its 
best  the  following  passage  is  an  example  : 

"  Success  in  life,  then,  depends,  as  we  have 
seen,  more  than  anything  else  on  c  animated 
moderation,'  on  a  certain  combination  of  energy 
of  mind  and  balance  of  mind,  hard  to  attain  and 
harder  to  keep.  And  this  subtle  excellence  is 
aided  by  all  the  finer  graces  of  humanity.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that,  though 
often  separated,  fine  taste  and  fine  judgment  go 
very  much  together,  and  especially  that  a  man 
with  gross  want  of  taste,  though  he  may  act 
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sensibly  and  correctly  for  a  while,  is  yet  apt  to 
break  out,  sooner  or  later,  into  gross  practical 
error.  In  metaphysics,  probably  both  taste  and 
judgment  involve  what  is  termed  '  poise  of  mind,' 
that  is  the  power  of  true  passiveness — the  faculty 
of  c  waiting '  till  the  stream  of  impressions, 
whether  those  of  life  or  those  of  art,  have  done 
all  that  they  have  to  do,  and  cut  their  full  type 
plainly  upon  the  mind.  ...  In  this  way  the 
union  between  a  subtle  sense  of  beauty  and  a 
subtle  discretion  in  conduct  is  a  natural  one, 
because  it  rests  on  the  common  possession  of  a 
fine  power,  though,  in  matter  of  fact,  that  union 
may  be  often  disturbed.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the 
cultivation  of  a  fine  taste  tends  to  promote  the 
function  of  a  fine  judgment,  which  is  a .  main 
help  in  the  complex  world  of  civilised  existence. 
Just  so,  too,  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  religion  daily  work  in  producing 
that  '  moderation  '  which,  upon  the  whole,  and 
as  a  rule,  is  essential  to  long  success,  defining 
success  even  in  its  most  narrow  and  mundane 
way,  might  be  worked  out  in  a  hundred  cases, 
though  it  would  not  suit  these  pages." 

It  was  in  the  quality  of  "  animated  modera- 
tion "  that  Bagehot  claimed  that  the  English 
excelled  all  other  nations — the  power  of  going 
with  a  swing  but  pulling  up  in  time — and  to  it 
he  ascribed  their  success. 

"  There  is  an  infinite  deal  to  be  laid  against  us, 
and  as  we  are  unpopular  with  most  others,  and 
as  we  are  always  grumbling  at  ourselves,  there 
is  no  want  of  people  to  say  it.  But,  after  all,  in 
a  certain  sense,  England  is  a  success  in  the  world  ; 
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her  career  has  had  many  faults,  but  still  it  has 
been  a  fine  and  winning  career  on  the  whole. 
And  this  on  account  of  the  exact  possession  of 
this  particular  quality." 

The  man  who  wrote  these  passages,  though  he 
might  call  himself  a  Liberal  and  edit  the  Econo- 
mist, would  not  relish  latter-day  Radicalism,  or 
taste  with  much  gust  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  On  another  page  in  Physics  and  Politics 
Bagehot  admits  that  in  a  generation  or  two  national 
character  may  completely  change  : 

"  The  look  of  the  nation  becomes  quite 
different :  the  characteristic  men  who  stand  out 
are  different ;  the  men  imitated  are  different ; 
the  result  of  the  imitation  is  different." 

Certainly  Mr.  Asquith  has  little  resemblance 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  for  whom  Bagehot  had  a  real 
admiration. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  The  English 
Constitution,  on  which  Bagehot' s  fame  will  chiefly 
rest,  was  written  in  1864,  at  the  height  of 
Palmerston's  power,  and  before  Disraeli's  Reform 
Act  of  1867  was  passed.  In  1872  Bagehot  wrote 
an  Introduction  to  the  second  edition  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  household  suffrage,  a  good  deal 
of  the  complacent  optimism  of  a  Palmerstonian 
is  replaced  by  an  ultra  -  Tory  distrust  of  de- 
mocracy. But  without  a  practical,  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  men  and  things  of  politics 
The  English  Constitution  could  not  have  been 
written.  Bagehot  stood  three  times  for  Parlia- 
ment— for  Manchester,  for  Bridgwater  (his  own 
country),  and  for  the  London  University.  He 
was  unsuccessful  in  all  these  attempts,  which  is 
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not  surprising,  for  the  philosopher  is  seldom 
popular  on  the  platform,  and  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  had  no  power  of  speaking  in 
public.  I  cannot  imagine  Walter  Bagehot 
trapesing  through  the  lobbies  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Master  of  Elibank,  or  sitting  for  days  and 
weeks  behind  the  Treasury  bench  with  an  un- 
delivered speech  on  the  Budget  in  his  hand. 
But  like  Thackeray  and  Trollope  he  utilised  his 
electoral  experiences  for  his  book.  The  two  best 
elections  in  fiction  are  those  in  The  Newcomes 
and  in  Ralph  the  Heir  ;  and  much  of  the 
humorous  realism  in  The  English  Constitution 
was  obviously  based  on  personal  Contact  with 
the  "  free  and  independent  "  electors  of  Taunton. 
Bagehot  handles  the  component  parts  of  the 
English  Constitution  analytically.  He  takes  the 
I  Monarchy,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  House  of 
\l  Commons,  and  he  asks  of  each  the  searching, 
'awkward,  modern  question,  of  what  use  is  this 
" 


The  use  of  the  Queen,"  he  writes,  "in  a 
7  dignified  capacity,  is  incalculable.  Without  her 
in  England,  the  present  English  Government 
would  fail  and  pass  away.  Most  people  when 
they  read  that  the  Queen  walked  on  the  slopes 
of  Windsor  —  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  went  to 
the  Derby  —  have  imagined  that  too  much  thought 
and  prominence  were  given  to  little  things.  But 
they  have  been  in  error  ;  and  it  is  nice  to  trace 
how  the  actions  of  a  retired  widow  and  an  un- 
employed youth  become  of  such  importance." 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  true  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  her  son  (the  late  King),  is  it  true 
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any  longer  ?  Remember  that  Bagehot  wrote 
before  Mr.  Forster's  first  Education  Act,  long 
before  primary  education  had  been  made  (by  the 
Tories)  not  only  compulsory,  but  gratuitous. 
What  do  the  generation  trained  in  the  County 
Council  schools  think  of  kingship  ?  Bagehot 
says,  truly  enough,  that  Monarchy  is  intelligible, 
whereas  democracy  (i.e.  without  Monarchy)  is 
a  government  of  difficult  ideas.  But  when  we 
are  told  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  regard 
the  Sovereign  as  God's  anointed,  and  as  really 
the  government  that  rules  their  daily  lives  by 
a  mystical,  divine  right,  we  doubt.  The  reigning 
family  is  described  as  the  most  important  of  the 
dignified  and  theatrical  parts  of  the  Constitution, 
which  attracts  the  obedience  used  by  statesmen 
to  carry  on  the  government.  This  was  no  doubt 
true  in  the  Palmerstonian  period  :  is  it  true 
to-day  ?  Do  the  King  and  Queen  and  their 
children  attract  obedience,  or  merely  the  curiosity 
of  the  gossiping,  foolish  crowd  ?  If  the  dignified 
and  theatrical  parts  of  the  Constitution  do  not 
attract  the  obedience  that  is  to  be  used  by  its 
efficient  parts,  i.e.  the  Cabinet  and  the  depart- 
mental offices,  then  Bagehot  has  very  little  to 
say  in  their  favour.  He  handles  this  part  of 
his  subject  with  characteristic  freedom.  As  a 
rational  and  efficient  part  of  the  Constitution 
he  says  frankly  that  he  has  little  or  no  use  for  a 
King.  For  while  he  admits  that  an  experienced 
or  intelligent  Sovereign  might  exercise  a  great 
and  useful  influence  in  politics,  particularly  at 
moments  of  difficulty,  when  an  old  government 
is  being  dissolved  and  a  new  government  is  being 
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formed,   he  is  careful  to  impress  upon  us  that 
the  odds  are  long  against  the  occupant  of  the 
throne  being  a  person  with  an  intelligence  even 
equal    to    the    average,    or    endowed    with    the 
industry  necessary  to  profit  by  his  experience. 
Whilst  enumerating  a  string  of  things  which  the 
Sovereign   can   do  theoretically,   but   cannot   do 
practically,  Bagehot  regards  the  veto  on  legisla- 
tion as  dead,  and  is  disposed  to  leave  the  King 
three  means  of  interfering  in  politics — the  power 
of  dismissing   a   Prime   Minister,    the   power   of 
dissolving  Parliament,  and  the  power  of  creating 
peers.     It  is  certain  that  the  King  can  dismiss 
a  Prime  Minister  by  refusing  to  take  his  advice. 
William  IV.  did  so  in  1834,  when  he  dismissed 
Lord  Melbourne  and  called  on  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  form  a  Government,  which  did  not  live  five 
months.     Bagehot   observes   that   the   power   of 
dissolving  Parliament  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
a    discerning    monarch    a    most    valuable    check 
upon  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  Cabinet.     The 
Sovereign,  being  detached  from  political  parties, 
might  be  an  impartial  umpire,  and  might  decide 
when  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  nation  from 
a  Prime  Minister  with  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons.     But  Bagehot   was  obsessed,   like 
Hamilton  and  the  Federalists,  by  the  figure  of 
George  III.,  whom  he  persistently  regarded  as  "  a 
meddling  maniac."     He  is  afraid  that  the  average 
king  will  not  be  able  to  form  a  good  judgment 
on  the  question  whether  the  Prime  Minister  is 
supported    by   the  nation    or   not,    and   so   will 
either  be  too  timid  to  use  his  prerogative,  or  will 
use  it  at  the  wrong  time.     With  regard  to  the 
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creation  of  peers,  it  is  rather  striking  to  find  that 
Bagehot  regards  "  the  catastrophic  creation  of 
peers,"  namely,  the  swamping  process  with  which 
Mr.  Asquith  recently  threatened  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  out  of  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  when  Bagehot 
finally  descends  upon  the  Colonial  governor  as  the 
ideal  type  of  sovereign,  because  he  has  the  power 
of  a  king,  the  intelligence  of  a  trained  politician, 
and  the  impartiality  of  a  stranger.  In  an  educated 
country  Bagehot  sees  no  reason  why  Cabinet 
government  should  not  exist  without  royalty. 

The  House  of  Lords,  like  the  Monarchy,  is 
examined  through  a  Palmerstonian  lens.  Bagehot 
saw  that  the  show  of  society  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar.  The  peers  individu- 
ally possessed  the  hereditary  power  of  manner  ; 
the  House  of  Lords  belonged  to  the  dignified  and 
theatrical  part  of  the  Constitution  ;  it  attracted 
obedience,  and  therefore  it  was  useful.  Is  this 
any  longer  true  ?  Rural  folk,  according  to 
Bagehot,  will  listen  to  the  nonsense  of  the  squire, 
though  his  insolvency  is  known  to  them  to  be 
merely  a  matter  of  time,  more  submissively  than 
they  will  listen  to  the  clever  words  of  the  new 
rich  man  by  his  side.  "  An  old  peer  will  always 
command  infinite  respect."  Rank,  or  inherited 
wealth,  the  occupation  of  a  big  house,  were  the 
only  symbols  of  mind  which  the  poor  and 
ignorant  knew,  and  their  submission  to  the 
landed  gentry  was  the  peasant's  way  of  paying 
respect  to  mind.  Unfortunately  the  modern  . 
school  teacher,  with  his  or  her  half-baked  theories  > 
of  Socialism,  has  changed  all  that ;  and  wealth  r^ 
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is  the  only  thing  which  the  lower  classes,  in  town 
and  country,  will  respect,  and  that  with  a  firm 
conviction  that  it  is  theft.  Nobody  saw  more 
clearly  than  Bagehot  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  "  triple  bond  "  of  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  rested  on  the  deferential  spirit 
in  the  nation,  the  willingness  of  those  without 
property  and  mind  to  obey  those  who  had 
property  and  mind.  He  agreed  that  the  right 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  form  a  part  of  the 
government  could  exist  only  so  long  as  it  was 
unquestioned,  and  that  it  must  disappear  as  soon 
it  came  to  be  bawled  about  on  platforms.  But 
it  ^as  unthinkable  to  Bagehot  that  the  spirit 
of  deference,  the  habit  of  obeying  his  betters, 
JPs  could  ever  be  eradicated  from  the  nature  of  the 
average  Englishman. 

^'*'  Indeed  nothing  illustrates  more  impressively 
the  distance  we  have  travelled  from  the  Palmers- 
tonian  period  than  the  fact  that  Bagehot  should 
praise  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  attributes  it 
has  lost,  and  blame  it  for  lacking  those  which  it 
has  recently  shown  itself  to  possess.  The  House 
of  Lords  is  useful,  according  to  the  author  of 
The  English  Constitution,  as  a  dignified  and 
dramatic  part  of  government,  as  imposing  on 
the  imagination  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
as  saving  us  from  the  worship  of  wealth  and 
office,  as  attracting  obedience  for  the  Cabinet  to 
use  in  what  Johnson  called  "  driving  on  the 
system  of  things."  The  House  of  Lords  is  not 
useful,  is  blameworthy,  as  a  chamber  to  revise 
the  bills  of  the  House  of  Commons,  because  the 
majority  of  peers  know  nothing  about  business, 
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and  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  attend.  "  The 
Corn  Laws  are  gone  :  the  pocket  boroughs  are 
gone  :  why  tease  about  clause  6  in  a  railway 
bill  ?  "  Such  is  Bagehot's  humorous  description 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  feeble  and  forlorn 
peers  in  the  mid- Victorian  era.  But  all  this  has 
been  reversed.  The  peers  have  ceased  to  attract 
obedience  by  their  dignity,  or  show ;  they  have 
not  saved  us  from  the  thrall  of  the  millionaire 
and  the  Government  official.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  House  of  Lords  has  become  a  most 
efficient  chamber  of  revision  for  the  hasty  and 
corrupt  legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Working  as  it  does  in  the  fetters  of  the  Parliament 
Act,  the  House  of  Lords  is  now  the  only  place 
where  independent  and  first-rate  discussion  of 
politics  is  possible  :  the  peers  are  the  only  check 
left  on  the  absolutism  of  the  Cabinet.  But  that 
is  owing  to  changes  in  the  House  of  Commons 
which  Bagehot  could  not  foresee. 

Disregarding  the  theories  of  the  books, 
Bagehot  describes  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
Electoral  College,  whose  first  and  most  import- 
ant function  is  that  of  choosing  and  maintaining 
a  government.  The  electoral  colleges  in  the 
United  States  are  a  farce,  because  the  electors 
are  chosen  on  a  ticket,  i.e.,  they  are  chosen  to 
choose  A  or  B  as  President,  and  once  having 
dropped  their  ticket  in  the  urn,  their  function  is 
discharged  and  they  are  dissolved.  The  House 
of  Commons,  according  to  Bagehot,  is  a  body  of 
independent  electors,  who  not  only  choose  our 
Government,  but  support  it.  The  proper  answer 
of  a  Prime  Minister  to  criticisms  on  the  House 
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of  Commons  is,  "  It  has  chosen  me,  and  kept 
me  in  power."  This  original  view  of  the  chief 
function  of  the  House  of  Commons  illustrates 
Bagehot's  curious  leaning  towards  Caesarism.  The 
legislative  function  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Bagehot  almost  ignores,  no  doubt  because  he 
knew  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  Treasury  counsel 
are  the  real  legislators.  But  he  lays  great  stress 
upon  what  he  calls  the  lyrical  function  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  upon  its  informative 
and  educational  functions.  The  mind  of  the 
British  nation  upon  subjects  of  first-rate  political 
importance  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  best  form 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  body  of  electors, 
keenly  interested  in  politics,  are  to  be  educated 
by  free  and  animated  debates.  If  we  are  to 
have  government  by  discussion,  says  one  of  the 
orators  in  Thucydides,  let  it  be  the  best  possible 
discussion.  In  truth,  the  highest  function  of  a 
popular  assembly  is  independent  and  competent 
criticism  of  the  Government  and  of  the  events  of 
the  world.  But  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  now  paid  and  gagged,  and  are 
consequently  no  longer  able  to  discharge  their 
lyrical  or  educational  functions.  The  House  of 
Lords,  even  with  its  power  reduced  to  a  sus- 
pensory veto  of  two  and  a  half  or  at  most  three 
years,  is  the  only  place  where  the  free  and 
educated  discussion  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment can  be  looked  for.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  Press  would  take  the  place  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  an  arena  of  argument ;  but  the 
Press  is  in  the  hands  of  three  or  four  men,  who 
have  made  their  fortunes  and  obtained  their 
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peerages  by  supporting  one  party  or  the  other. 
Turn  where  we  will,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
same  contempt  for  individual  liberty,  the  same 
corrupt  irrationality,  the  same  vulgar  violence. 
Bagehot,  writing  in  the  'sixties,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago,  could  not  imagine  this  rapid 
breakdown  of  Cabinet  government ;  but  that 
he  had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  results  of  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  1867  is  evident 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  second  edition  of 
The  English  Constitution,  which  he  wrote  in  1872, 
a  few  years  before  his  death. 

In  the  Introduction  Bagehot  compares  pre- 
sidential with  parliamentary  government ;  but 
here  his  argument  is  again  deprived  of  much 
of  its  value  by  time,  for  he  wrote  shortly  after 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  and  just  when 
France  was  beginning  the  experiment  after 
Sedan.  Presidential  government,  in  the  sense 
of  a  president  governing  who  is  not  responsible 
to  the  legislature,  as  in  the  United  States,  has 
little  interest  for  us,  for  it  is  safe  to  predict  that, 
whatever  blunders  and  excesses  our  democracy 
may  commit,  it  will  not  imitate  the  Americans 
in  separating  the  executive  from  the  legislative 
chamber.  But  presidential  government  as  it 
exists  in  France,  that  is  to  say,  the  Cabinet 
system  with  a  president  instead  of  a  monarch, 
is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  for  Great 
Britain.  The  result  in  France  has  been  that 
in  forty-five  years  there  have  been  more  than 
fifty  governments,  which  is  not  encouraging. 
Responsible  government  without  a  sovereign 
has  ended  in  apparently  incorrigible  instability. 
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Another  point  discussed  at  some  length  is  the 
treaty-making  power.  Bagehot  was  struck  by 
the  absurdity  of  the  Government,  in  the  person 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
signing  treaties  and  agreements  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  then  "  laying  papers  "  before  Parlia- 
ment for  discussion.  What  is  the  use  of  dis- 
cussion after  the  treaty  is  signed  ?  The  Govern- 
ment, it  is  true,  might  be  censured  for  having 
made  the  treaty,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
obliged  to  resign ;  but  the  treaty  would  remain. 
In  the  case  of  commercial  treaties,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  is  usually  necessary  to  impose  or 
remit  duties  of  import.  That  was  done  in  the 
case  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France 
negotiated  by  Cobden  in  1860  ;  and  in  cases  of 
that  kind  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  real 
control,  for  if  it  should  refuse  to  impose  or  remit 
the  duties  in  question,  the  treaty  would  be 
inoperative.  But  except  when  duties  must  be 
imposed  or  remitted,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  no  control  over  the  treaty-making  power 
of  the  Government.  To  cure  this  anomaly, 
Bagehot  proposed  that  treaties  should  not  be 
signed  until  after  they  had  been  "  laid  "  before 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  short  period.  He 
was,  of  course,  aware  of  the  danger  of  discuss- 
ing the  details  of  foreign  policy  in  a  popular 
assembly  ;  but  he  thought  that  the  advantage 
of  public  discussion  of  the  differences  between 
nations  outweighed  the  danger.  In  a  Palmers- 
tonian  Parliament  the  danger  would  not  have 
been  great  :  in  the  House  of  Commons  to-day 
it  would  be  very  great.  We  all  know  the  way 
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in  which  the  Senate  in  the  United  States  and 
the  American  Press  handle  questions  of  treaty 
obligations  with  foreign  Powers.  Nothing  but 
the  geographical  position  of  the  United  States 
and  the  vague  fear  inspired  by  the  reputation  of 
boundless  wealth  have  saved  the  Republic  from 
war  with  a  combination  of  first-rate  Powers. 
The  discussion  in  a  similar  spirit  by  a  modern 
House  of  Commons,  backed  by  a  partisan  Press, 
of  a  treaty  or  agreement  with  a  foreign  Power 
would  plunge  Great  Britain  in  a  European  war 
within  a  few  weeks.  It  was  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment placing  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  :  for  that  Minister  to  seek  the  advice 
of  Messrs.  Booth,  Byles,  Pringle,  and  Hogge 
before  signing  a  treaty  or  agreement  with  Ger- 
many, Russia,  or  Turkey  would  be  madness. 

The  most  instructive  passages  in  The  English 
Constitution  are  Bagehot's  reflections  on  Disraeli's 
democratic  adventure.  To  us  nowadays  the  Act 
of  1867,  which  abolished  the  rental  qualification 
in  the  towns  and  substituted  the  occupation  of  a 
rateable  tenement,  does  not  seem  alarming ;  and 
it  was  followed  in  1884  by  a  similar  reduction 
of  the  franchise  in  the  counties.  Of  the  forty- 
seven  years,  which  have  run  since  Disraeli's 
leap  in  the  dark,  the  Conservatives  or  Unionists 
have  been  in  power  for  twenty-three  years, 
which  would  seem  to  justify  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
But,  as  Bagehot  points  out,  the  effect  of  laws 
altering  the  franchise  depends  on  the  spirit  of 
those  who  work  them,  and  thus  the  real  result 
is  nearly  always  delayed  and  concealed  for  at 
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least  a  generation.  What  is  called  the  great 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  no  perceptible  effect 
for  more  than  thirty  years  after  its  passage, 
because  it  was  worked  by  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  statesmen  of  the  pre-Reform 
era.  Peel  died  in  1851  ;  Palmerston  and  Derby 
died  in  1865  and  1868  ;  Lord  Russell  retired 
about  the  same  time  ;  and  thus  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  statesmen  disappeared,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  statesmen,  headed  by  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  appeared.  Bagehot  did  not  trust  either 
of  these  statesmen :  Gladstone,  because  he  was 
too  earnest  and  impulsive  and  subtle — he  lacked 
"  animated  moderation  "  ;  Disraeli,  because  he 
was  merely  an  eloquent  sceptic.  Still  less  did 
he  trust  the  new  generation  of  electors,  and 
believing  that  it  is  men  not  measures  that 
matter,  he  addressed  a  very  impressive  warning 
to  his  contemporaries.  As  a  theoretical  writer 
he  could  venture  to  say,  what  no  elected  member 
of  Parliament,  Conservative  or  Liberal,  could 
venture  to  say,  "  I  am  exceedingly  afraid  of  the 
ignorant  multitude  of  the  new  constituencies." 
If  Bagehot  wrote  that  in  1872,  what  would  he 
say  in  1914,  when  it  is  proposed  finally  to  divorce 
representation  from  taxation,  and  give  the  vote 
to  every  adult  male,  if  not  to  every  adult  female  ? 
This  is  what  he  did  say  of  the  policy  of  dishing 
the  Whigs : 

"  The  leading  statesmen  in  a  free  country  have 
great  momentary  power.  They  settle  the  con- 
versation of  mankind.  It  is  they  who,  by  a 
great  speech  or  two,  determine  what  shall  be 
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said  and  what  shall  be  written  for  long  after. 
They,  in  conjunction  with  their  counsellors, 
settle  the  programme  of  their  party — the  '  plat- 
form,' as  the  Americans  call  it,  on  which  they 
and  those  associated  with  them  are  to  take  their 
stand  for  the  political  campaign.  It  is  by  that 
programme,  by  a  comparison  of  the  programmes 
of  different  statesmen,  that  the  world  forms  its 
judgment.  The  common  ordinary  mind  is  quite 
unfit  to  fix  for  itself  what  political  question  it 
shall  attend  to ;  it  is  as  much  as  it  can  do  to 
judge  decently  of  the  questions  which  drift  down 
to  it,  and  are  brought  before  it ;  it  almost  never 
settles  its  topics  :  it  can  only  decide  upon  the 
issues  of  those  topics.  And  in  settling  what 
these  questions  shall  be,  statesmen  have  now 
especially  a  great  responsibility.  If  they  raise 
questions  which  will  excite  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind  ;  if  they  raise  questions  on  which  those 
orders  are  likely  to  be  wrong ;  if  they  raise 
questions  on  which  the  interest  of  those  orders 
is  not  identical  with,  or  is  antagonistic  to,  the 
whole  interest  of  the  State,  they  will  have  done 
the  greatest  harm  they  can  do.  The  future  of 
this  country  depends  on  the  happy  working  of 
a  ydelicate  experiment,^  and  they  will  have  done 
all  they  could  to  vitiate  that  experiment.  Just 
when  it  is  desirable  that  ignorant  men,  new 
to  politics,  should  have  good  issues,  and  only 
good  issues,  put  before  them,  these  statesmen 
will  have  suggested  bad  issues.  They  will  have 
suggested  topics  which  will  bind  the  poor  as  a 
class  together ;  topics  which  will  excite  them 
against  the  rich  ;  topics  the  discussion  of  which 
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in  the  only  form  in  which  that  discussion  reaches 
their  ear  will  be  to  make  them  think  that  some 
new  law  can  make  them  comfortable — that  it 
is  the  present  law  which  makes  them  uncomfort- 
able— that  Government  has  at  its  disposal  an 
inexhaustible  fund  out  of  which  it  can  give  to 
those  who  now  want  without  also  creating  else- 
where other  and  greater  wants.  If  the  first  work 
of  the  poor  voters  is  to  try  to  create  a  c  poor 
man's  paradise,'  as  poor  men  are  apt  to  fancy 
that  Paradise,  and  as  they  are  apt  to  think  they 
can  create  it,  the  great  political  trial  now  begin- 
ning will  simply  fail.  The  wide  gift  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  will  be  a  great  calamity  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  to  those  who  gain  it  as  great  a 
calamity  as  to  any." 

These  words  were  written  forty-five  years  ago  ; 
and  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  admirers  they 
will  probably  sound  like  "  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot." 
Nevertheless  they  are  true ;  and  they  were  never 
nearer  to  proof  than  they  are  at  this  hour. 

II 

"  The  business  of  a  critic  is  to  criticise  ;  it 
is  not  his  duty  to  be  thankful,"  Bagehot  says 
somewhere.  The  collection  of  everything  that 
Bagehot  ever  wrote  into  a  new  edition  of  his 
Works  *  in  ten  volumes,  together  with  a  reprint 
of  the  biography  that  appeared  last  year,  does 
not  excite  my  gratitude.  The  only  good  that 
may  be  done  by  the  appearance  of  these  smartly 

1  The  Works  and  Life  of  Walter  Bagehot.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Russell 
Harrington.     In  ten  volumes.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1915. 
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bound  and  nicely  printed  volumes  (with  a  good 
many  careless  printer's  or  reader's  errors)  is  to 
make  more  people  read  Bagehot.  But  this  is 
doubtful.  Ten  volumes  are  more  likely  to 
frighten  than  attract.  Selections,  in  the  sense 
of  "  snippets,"  are,  of  course,  an  abomination, 
an  insult  to  any  serious  author.  But  Hutton 
had  done  for  Bagehot  everything  that  the  most 
judicious  friend  could  do  :  he  had  chosen  the 
best  of  his  writings,  and  published  them  accord- 
ing to  their  matter  in  separate  volumes,  the  Bio- 
graphical, Literary,  and  Economic  Studies.  The 
editor  of  this  new  edition  has  made,  in  her  zeal, 
two  mistakes  :  she  has  published  everything  that 
Bagehot  ever  wrote  ;  and  she  has  arranged  the 
essays,  not  according  to  subject-matter,  but  to 
chronology.  Bagehot  was  a  man  of  business,  a 
man  of  letters,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
the  term  ';t  publicist. "  (of  whom  he  says  that 
Nassau  Senior  was  the  last)  more  becomes  him 
than  journalist.  He  wrote  constantly,  once  a 
week  at  least  for  ten  years,  on  politics,  literature, 
finance,  political  economy,  and  education.  It  is 
obvious  that  everything  he  wrote  cannot  be 
worth  publishing,  and  some  of  the  articles  from 
the  Economist  and  the  Saturday  Review  had 
better  have  been  left  where  they  were.  Hutton, 
himself  a  journalist,  knew  this  :  he  sifted  and 
suppressed,  and  by  doing  so  he  showed  more 
cafe  for  His  friend's  reputation  than  his  relative. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  arranging  the 
writings  of  such  a  polymath  as  Bagehot  according 
to  the  dates  at  which  they  happen  to  have  been 
written.  Hutton  had  learned  in  his  editorial 
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chair  that  the  people  who  read  political  economy 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  who  read  belles-lettres  ; 
and  that  the  taste  for  political  biography  is 
another  speciality.  Mrs.  Barrington  is  either 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  or  defies  it.  Thus  a  chatty 
article  on  "  old  Crabb  "  Robinson  appears  cheek 
by  jowl  with  "  The  Currency  Monopoly "  ; 
whilst  poor  Shelley  is  sandwiched  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Banking  Companies  in  France. 
A  year  ago  I  endeavoured  to  estimate  the  debt 
which  political  philosophy  owes  to  the  author 
of  Physics  and  Politics  and  The  English  Con- 
stitution. It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  that 
obligation,  for  what  Bagehot  has  done  is  to 
rewrite  the  books  of  prolix  and  erudite  theorists, 
and  then  transform  them  by  the  addition  of  his 
own  original  and  humorous  criticism.  In  a  not 
very  pleasing  preface  by  the  editor  of  an  American 
edition  of  Bagehot,  which  is  prefixed  to  these 
volumes,  there  is  this  striking  remark  about 
Physics  and  Politics  :  that  "  men  will  not  believe 
that  so  small  a  book  can  be  a  great  reservoir  of 
new  truth,  or  that  one  so  easy  to  understand  can 
be  a  great  work  of  science."  Bagehot  was  not  a 

!  discoverer  of  new  truth,  nor  a  great  man  of 
science  :  but  he  may  be  described  as  the  greatest 
precis  -  writer  in  the  department  of  political 
philosophy  that  ever  lived.  In  the  essay  on  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  (a  man  after  Bagehot's 
own  heart)  there  is  quoted  a  saying  of  Charles 
Fox  about  a  very  dull  but  able  speaker  :  "I 
always  listen  to  that  man,  and  then  speak  his 
speech  over  again."  Bagehot,  after  reading 
Darwin  and  Wallace,  Spencer,  Maine,  and 
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Lubbock,  speaks  their  speeches  over  again ; 
that  is,  by  his  sense  of  literary  perspective  and 
by  his  .art  of  compression,  he  puts  into  what  is 
hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet,  in  the  easy  and 
humorous  language  of  a  man  of  the  world,  the 
conclusions  which  it  cost  those  great  specialists 
a  life-time  to  formulate.  Much  the  same  kind 
of  praise  is  due  to  Bagehot's  writings  on  political 
economy.  He  read  the  works,  voluminous  more 
often  than  luminous,  of  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Cairnes,  and  then,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  he  put  political  economy  in 
its  place.  He  showed  that  it  was  not  an  exact 
but  an  approximate  science,  a  science  of  tend- 
encies ;  and  as  these  tendencies  change  with 
the  times,  much  of  what  he  has  written — like  all 
writing  on  this  subject — i^outjofjiate,  and,  as 
Bagehot  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  of 
little  help  towards  the  solution  of  present  prob- 
lems. The  power  of  the  working-class  vote, 
for  instance,  and  the  legislation  which  it  has 
forced  Parliament  to  pass,  have  destroyed  the 
arguments  about  the  transferability  of  capital 
and  labour,  arguments  dependent  for  their 
validity  upon  a  free  market  for  both.  Bagehot 
would  have  admitted  this  at  once,  for  he  ob- 
serves, with  his  unvarying  shrewdness,  that 
political  economy  is  only  an  absorbing  topic 
when  a  nation  is,  financially  and  industrially, 
uneasy.  There  was  great  economic  uneasiness, 
often  sinking  to  acute  distress,  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
owing  to  the  Napoleonic  War.  There  was,  in 
the  first  two  decades,  a  forced  paper  currency, 
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and  there  were  panics,  riots,  and  starvation.  All 
the  serious  minds  of  that  period  were  occupied  in 
trying  to  find  remedies  for  the  social  distress, 
and  so  political  economy  became  the  rage. 
Then  followed  the  long  prosperity  of  the  Victorian 
reign,  until  in  a  burst  of  impatience  Mr.  Gladstone 
banished  political  economy  to  the  planets  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  present  war  will  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
economic  uneasiness,  and  political  economy  may 
have  to  be  recalled  from  its  exile.  But  it  will 
not  be  the  creed  of  the  early  fathers,  or  their 
interpreter  and  apostle,  Walter  Bagehot,  that 
we  shall  be  asked  to  believe. 

Lombard  Street  was  not  a  book  on  political 
economy,  but  on  practical  banking  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  most  successfully 
managed  private  bank  in  England.  It  did  for 
its  author  what  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign 
Exchanges  did  for  the  late  Lord  Goschen.  Few 
people  read,  and  still  fewer  understood,  either 
book ;  but  each  made  the  reputation  of  its 
author.  Goschen's  pamphlet  remains  a  classic 
on  the  most  abstruse  and  complex  subject  in 
the  domain  of  finance,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  Goschen  was  one  of  the  least  success- 
ful Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  But  fate  has 
been  unkind  to  Bagehot's  book.  Two  changes  in 
the  practice  of  banking  have  combined  to  render 
Lombard  Street  of  little  practical  value  to-day. 
There  has  been  the  amalgamation  of  the  private 
and  provincial  banks  into  five  or  six  huge 
joint-stock  concerns ;  and  there  has  been  the 
substitution  of  the  cheque  for  the  bank-note 
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and  coin.  As  Mr.  Hartley  Withers,  whose 
ability  and  knowledge  as  a  financial  journalist 
have  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  has 
pointed  out  in  his  Introduction  to  a  new  edition 
of  Lombard  Street,  by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  the 
universal  use  of  the  cheque,  even  for  small  sums 
and  what  are  called  "  bread-and-butter  accounts," 
has  superseded  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  and  profoundly  modified  the  re- 
lations between  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
money  market.  The  Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle 
Street  has  been  gradually  and  gently  molested 
in  her  "  ancient,  solitary  reign,"  and  like  most 
other  sovereigns  deprived  of  all  but  the  shadow 
of  her  power.  The  dealers  in  money,  the 
brokers  and  discounters,  are  practically  ne-  #  .  • 
pendent  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Bagehot's  ^ 
sovereign  recipe  for  a  panic,  "  lend  freely,"  from 
a  paradox  has  declined  into  a  platitude  —  so  true 
it  is  that  measures  of  precaution,  when  most 
effectual,  are  never  seen  to  be  necessary. 

In  writing  a  year  ago  on  "  The  English 
Constitution  "  I  ventured  to  differ  from  Bagehot 
about  the  treaty-making  power,  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  Cabinet  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Bagehot  said  it  was  absurd 
for  the  Cabinet  to  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
nation,  and  afterwards  "  lay  the  papers  "  on  the 
table.  He  thought  that  the  public  discussion  of 
foreign  policy,  though  obviously  dangerous,  would 
on  the  whole  be  safer  than  secret  diplomacy. 
I  thought  that  the  danger  of  discussing  treaty 
engagements  with  foreign  Powers  in  a  House  of 
Commons,  elected  as  parliaments  now  are,  far 
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outweighed  any  possible  advantage.  A  few  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  article  the  war  began. 
With  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  facts  than  I  had 
then,  I  repeat  my  objection  to  Bagehot's  pro- 
posal. Secret  diplomacy  is  not  very  popular 
at  this  hour.  But  if  the  engagement  or  under- 
standing with  France  for  the  defence  of  her 
coast  had  been  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  19f8,  when  it  was  made,  few,  I  think,  will 
contradict  my  assertion  that  it  would  have  been 
repudiated  by  that  body.  It  was  the  Parliament 
elected  in  19t6,  and  still  in  "  the  morning  flush 
of  passion."  The  leaders  of  the  Labour  Party 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and  amongst 
the  most  trusted  were  Messrs.  Snowden  and 
Ramsay  Macdonald.  The  small  but  well-organ- 
ised army  of  Syndicalists  and  Trades-Unionists 
were  supported  by  Radical  allies.  Does  any  one 
doubt  the  reception  which  that  House  of  Commons 
would  have  accorded  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
"  conversations  "  with  the  French  Government  ? 
We  should  have  been  told  that  the  defence  of 
the  French  coast  was  the  business  of  the  French 
Government :  that  England  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Continental  politics  :  that  the  international 
solidarity  of  Labour  would  defeat  the  mad 
dreams  of  militarism,  etc.  etc.  What  w^uld 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  Great  Britain 
would  have  been  perfectly  isolated.  We  should 
have  been  left  without  an  ally  in  the  world. 
The  dangers  of  secret  diplomacy  have  been 
proved  to  be  great :  but  those  of  public  diplo- 
macy would  be  greater. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Bagehot  had  some 
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of  the  vanity  of  variety,  to  borrow  one  of  his 
own  phrases,  or  he  would  not  have  ventured  so 
often  and  so  far  into  the  region  of  pure  literature. 
Banking  was  his  business,  and  journalism : 
politics  were  his  passion  :  belles-lettres  were  his 
amusement.  To  be  truthful,  he  is  not  in  the 
first  class  of  literary  critics.  He  was  a  voracious 
reader  and  a  cultivated  man,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term,  and  he  was  evidently  fond  of  poetry. 
But  there  is  nothing  really  distinguished  about 
his  essays  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Shelley 
and  Wordsworth,  Tennyson  and  Browning.  They 
are  not  among  the  best  things  that  have  been 
thought  and  said  about  those  poets,  and  one 
misses  the  sure  touch  of  really  great  critics  like 
Arnold  and  Renan.  Worse  than  this,  some  of 
Bagehot's  literary  judgments  are  obviously  bad. 
He  had  the  same  weakness  for  a  feeble  prig  like 
Hartley  Coleridge  that  Carlyle  had  for  Sterling, 
whose  Life  is  only  redeemed  from  utter  vacuity 
by  that  wonderful  description  of  the  greater 
Coleridge,  spinning  round  his  garden  at  Hamp- 
stead  droning  for  hours  about  "  sumject  "  and 
"  omject."  Still  worse  than  his  foible  for  an 
intellectual  failure  is  his  article  on  Macaulay, 
which  comes  very  near  to  being  a  betise.  Bagehot 
started  out  with  the  theory  that  the  historian  is 
a  cold  and  insensible  person,  who  writes  about 
other  times  because  he  has  no  sympathy  with 
his  own.  Of  Macaulay  this  is  not  only  not  true, 
but  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Macaulay 
was  warm-tempered  and  warm-hearted  :  a  good 
hater  as  well  as  a  good  lover  :  one  of  the  most 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  of  men.  He  hated 

L, 
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that  varlet  Croker  worse  than  cold  boiled  veal  : 
he  almost  worshipped  his  Whig  leaders,  Lord 
Grey,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Holland.  How 
can  it  be  said  of  a  politician  who  rises  to  be  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  that  he  is  indifferent  to  or 
detached  from  his  own  times  ?  No  doubt  we 
have  the  advantage  over  Bagehot  of  having  read 
Macaulay's  correspondence  with  his  sisters  and 
his  friends,  letters  overflowing  with  animal  spirits 
and  sentimentality.  But  Bagehot  had  no  busi- 
ness to  invent  a  theory  about  the  historian's 
temperament,  and  then  to  force  Macaulay  to 
fit  into  it  without  a  scrap  of  evidence. 

Bagehot's  political  biographies  are,  to  my 
taste,  among  the  best  of  the  last  century. 
Bagehot  does  not  use  the  splendid  rhetoric  of 
Macaulay,  the  blows  of  whose  sonorous  hammer 
will  always  delight  young  men.  Macaulay  is 
spoiled  for  the  fastidious  by  his  enthusiasm  : 
with  him  "  every  man  is  god  or  devil."  Those 
who  have  outlived  the  illusion  of  life  will  prefer 
Bagehot's  well-bred  satire  and  judicial  humour. 
He  had  in  perfection  the  art  of  hitting  off  a 
character  or  a  situation  in  a  phrase.  When  he 
said  of  Brougham  that  "if  he  had  been  a  horse 
nobody  would  have  bought  him  with  that  eye  "  ; 
and  of  Disraeli  that  "  his  chaff  was  exquisite, 
but  his  wheat  was  very  poor  stuff,"  the  keenness 
of  the  wit  is  undeniable,  and  the  strokes  contain 
just  as  much  truth  as  satire  ought  to  contain. 
Bagehot  simply  did  not  believe  that  a  man  of 
first-rate  mental  calibre  could  be  a  sincere  Tory. 
It  was  very  well  for  the  Sir  Johns  and  the  Lord 
Tomnoddies  to  be  Tories.  But  Bolingbroke, 
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Lyndhurst,  and  Beaconsfield,  the  three  first-class 
minds  that  adopted  Toryism,  were  classed  to- 
gether by  Bagehot  as  "  eloquent  sceptics  " — 
probably  with  some  truth.  Bagehot  showed  his 
knowledge  of  the  world  by  using  his  wit  sparingly, 
but  his  humour  was  always  bubbling  up,  as  when 
he  ascribed  Gibbon's  abhorrence  of  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  fact  that  "  Gibbon  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  sort  of  man  a 
mob  kills."  There  is,  to  be  sure,  something  of 
intellectual  scorn  in  Bagehot' s  reiterated  belief 
in  the  safety  of  stupidity.  Robert  Lowe  was  too 
brilliant  to  be  a  successful  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  "  The  faculty  of  disheartening  ad- 
versaries by  diffusing  on  occasion  an  oppressive 
atmosphere  of  business-like  dulness  is  invaluable 
to  a  Parliamentary  statesman."  Lowe  could 
not  do  this,  but  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  by 
his  manner  was  able  to  "  leave  an  impression 
that  the  subject  is  very  dry,  that  it  is  very- 
difficult,  that  the  department  has  attended  to 
the  dreary  details  of  it,  and  that  on  the  whole  it 
is  safer  to  leave  it  to  the  department."  This 
process  of  damping  down  discussion  is  not  so 
easy  to-day  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Few 
better  things  on  the  Conservative  side  have  been 
said  than  "  property  is  indeed  a  very  imperfect 
test  of  intelligence.  But  it  is  some  test.  If  it 
is  inherited,  it  guarantees  education.  If  it  is 
acquired,  it  guarantees  ability-  Either  way  it 
assures  us  of  something."  All  of  us  who  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  the  Waterloo  period 
have  been  puzzled  and  annoyed  by  Francis 
Horner.  Why  did  his  contemporaries  talk  and 
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write  about  him  ?  Why  has  he  a  monument 
in  Westminster  Abbey  ?  What  was  he  any 
way  ?  as  an  American  would  ask.  Bagehot  has 
answered  these  questions  in  his  article  on  "  The 
First  Edinburgh  Reviewers  "  with  more  than  his 
usual  pleasantry. 

"  Francis  Homer's  was  a  short  and  singular 
life.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  shop- 
keeper. He  died  at  thirty-nine  ;  and  when  he 
died,  from  all  sides  of  the  usually  cold  House  of 
Commons  great  statesmen  and  thorough  gentle- 
men got  up  to  deplore  his  loss.  Tears  are  rarely 
Parliamentary  :  all  men  are  arid  towards  young 
Scotchmen ;  yet  it  was  one  of  that  inclement 
nation  whom  statesmen  of  the  species  of  Castle- 
reagh  and  statesmen  of  the  species  of  Whitbread 
— with  all  the  many  kinds  and  species  that  lie 
between  the  two — rose  in  succession  to  lament. 
The  fortunes  and  superficial  aspect  of  the  man 
make  it  more  singular.  He  had  no  wealth,  was 
a  briefless  barrister,  never  held  an  office,  was  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  most  unpopular  of  all 
oppositions  —  the  opposition  to  a  glorious  and 
successful  war.  He  never  had  the  means  of 
obliging  any  one.  He  was  destitute  of  showy 
abilities ;  he  had  not  the  intense  eloquence  or 
overwhelming  ardour  which  enthral  and  captivate 
popular  assemblies  :  his  powers  of  administration 
were  little  tried  and  may  possibly  be  slightly 
questioned." 

He  did  not,  however,  impose  on  that  stout  old 
Tory,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  used  to  observe :  "I 
cannot  admire  your  Horner  :  he  always  reminds 
me  of  Obadiah's  bull,  who,  though  he  never 
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certainly  did  produce  a  calf,  nevertheless  went 
about  his  business  with  so  much  gravity  that  he 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  whole  parish." 
This,  however,  does  not  satisfy  Bagehot,  who 
continues  : 

"It  is  no  explanation  of  the  universal  regret 
that  he  was  a  considerable  political  economist : 
no  real  English  gentleman,  in  his  secret  soul,  was 
ever  sorry  for  the  death  of  a  political  economist : 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  be  sorry  for  his  life." 
Here  is  Bagehot's  explanation  of  the  puzzle  : 
"  The  fact  is  that  Horner  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  advantage  of  keeping  an  atmosphere. 
This  may  sound  like  nonsense,  and  yet  it  is  true. 
There  is  around  some  men  a  kind  of  circle  or 
halo  of  influences,  and  traits,  and  associations, 
by  which  they  infallibly  leave  a  distinct  and 
uniform  impression  on  their  contemporaries.  It 
is  very  difficult,  even  for  those  who  have  the  best 
opportunities,  to  analyse  exactly  what  this  im- 
pression consists  in,  or  why  it  was  made — but  it 
is  made.  .  .  .  There  is  Lord  Somers.  Does  any 
one  know  why  he  had  such  a  reputation  ?  .  .  . 
The  truth  is  that  Lord  Somers  had  around  him 
that  inexpressible  attraction  and  influence  of 
which  we  speak.  He  left  a  sure,  and  if  we  may 
trust  the  historian,  even  a  momentous  impression 
on  those  who  saw  him.  By  a  species  of  tact 
they  felt  him  to  be  a  great  man.  The  ethical 
sense — for  there  is  almost  such  a  thing  in  simple 
persons — discriminated  the  fine  and  placid  one- 
ness of  his  nature.  It  was  the  same  on  a  smaller 
scale  with  Horner.  .  .  .  Sydney  Smith  said  '  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  written  on  his  counte- 
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nance.'  Of  course,  he  was  a  very  ugly  man,  but 
the  moral  impression  in  fact  conveyed  was  equally 
efficacious.  '  I  have  often,'  said  the  same  most 
just  observer,  6  told  him  that  there  was  not  a 
crime  he  might  not  commit  with  impunity,  as 
no  judge  or  jury  who  saw  him  would  give  the 
smallest  credit  to  any  evidence  against  him.'  : 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  quote  the  whole  of  the 
passage,  for  as  a  piece  of  prose  political  satire  it 
has  not,  I  think,  been  beaten  by  Swift  or  Smollett. 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  a  very  fine  essay  on  Pope, 
has  explained  how  it  is  that  the  art  of  political 
satire  has  disappeared.  Modern  political  parti- 
sans, whether  writers  or  speakers,  are  so  violent 
and  so  rude  that  they  miss  their  effect.  Mr. 
Balfour  a  few  years  ago  accused  Mr.  Asquith  of 
"  a  felon  stroke  "  ;  and  the  other  day  a  Member 
of  Parliament  accused  the  Government  of  "  cheat- 
ing." Nobody  believes  that  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  felons  or  cheats,  and  Cabinet  Ministers  know 
quite  well  that  they  are  not.  Satire  to  be 
effective  must  be  three  parts  true,  and  the  whole 
must  be  politely  put-  Mr.  Chesterton  recom- 
mends those  who  would  recover  a  lost  art  to 
read  Pope  on  Addison.  I  recommend  them  "  the 
soft  plume  "  of  Walter  Bagehotj 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  GETTING-ON 
I.  By  Lord  Chesterfield 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD  has  suffered  the  rare  mis- 
fortune of  being  tried  and  sentenced  by  his 
particular  enemy.  For  one  person  who  has  read 
the  Letters  ten  have  read  Bos  well ;  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  majority  think  of  Lord  Chester- 
field as  a  feeble  and  immoral  fop,  who  tried  to 
teach  his  son  how  to  dance  a  minuet  and  seduce 
a  woman.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  Like  all  classical  work,  the  value  of  the 
Letters  is  not  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  time  ; 
for  though  we  no  longer  wear  silk  coats  and 
make  low  bows,  the  essentials  of  good  manners 
are,  and  must  always  remain,  the  same.  Far 
astray  indeed  was  the  editor  of  Chesterfield  who 
laid  down  in  his  preface  that  "  we  have  clearly 
no  right  to  regard  the  Letters  as  a  kind  of 
'  Popular  Educator.'  ;  That  is  just  what  they 
are,  an  up-to-date  manual,  never  more  needed 
than  at  present,  when  success  is  admitted  to  be 
the  object  of  us  all.  To  those  who  reject  the 
gospel  of  getting- on,  the  Letters  will  of  course 
be  useless,  if  not  repugnant.  But  Lord  Chester- 
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field  was  haunted  by  no  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
his  gospel.  He  was  intensely  practical,  and 
fortune  had  placed  him  in  a  position  to  take  a 
near  and  leisurely  view  of  many  phases  of  life. 
He  had  been  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  diplomatic  service  ;  he  had  been  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  As  the  result 
of  unbiassed  observation — for  serenity  and  im- 
partiality were  the  notes  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
mind — he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  for  success 
in  life  there  is  nothing  so  important  as  a  good 
manner.  It  requires  a  rare  degree  of  mental 
clearness  and  independence  to  reach  and  state 
this  conclusion,  so  contrary  to  the  popular 
maxims  about  industry,  will,  and  the  rest.  Our 
success  or  failure  in  the  world  depends  upon 
what  we  get,  or  fail  to  get,  from  others,  who 
will  always  rather  give  to  one  who  is  agreeable 
than  to  one  who  is  disagreeable.  What  a  truism 
this  seems,  and  yet  how  few  young  men  realise 
it !  Dr.  Johnson,  notwithstanding  his  ferocious 
epigram,  had  occasional  glimpses  of  the  truth 
of  his  enemy's  philosophy,  for  the  difference 
between  a  well-bred  and  an  ill-bred  man,  he 
observed,  is  this  :  "  One  immediately  attracts 
your  liking,  the  other  your  aversion.  You  love 
the  one  till  you  find  reason  to  hate  him ;  you 
hate  the  other  till  you  find  reason  to  love  him." 
But  if  good  manners  be,  as  few  will  deny,  so 
important  for  success  in  life,  how  comes  it  that 
it  is  the  one  part  of  our  education  that  is  left 
to  take  care  of  itself?  Games  and  books  are 
regarded  as  essential,  and  the  progress  of  the 
child  in  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  according  to 
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the  taste  of  the  parent,  is  anxiously  watched. 
But  most  parents  and  all  young  persons  would 
receive  with  amused  contempt  or  fierce  resent- 
ment the  idea  that  the  habit  of  being  agreeable 
to  others  is  very  useful,  and  can  be  taught. 
And  here  it  is  worth  noticing  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  French  view  of 
good  breeding.  When  an  Englishman  uses  the 
term  "well -bred,"  he  refers  to  the  person's 
pedigree.  "  He  was  not  bred  in  our  kennel," 
said  a  Whig  peer  with  coarse  contempt  of  Mr. 
Gladstone.  But  the  equivalent  phrase  in  French, 
bien  eleve,  refers  to  the  person's  upbringing  or 
education.  The  majority  of  English  men  and 
women  regard  good  breeding  as  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  taught,  but  is  partly  congenital,  and 
partly  inhaled  unconsciously  from  our  social 
atmosphere.  Lord  Chesterfield  took  emphatic- 
ally the  French  view,  and  his  failure  to  teach 
his  son  good  manners  does  not  prove  that  the 
system  was  wrong,  but  merely  that  the  son  was 
deficient  in  intelligence.  ;c  Good  breeding  is  the 
natural  result  of  common  sense  and  common 
observation.  Common  sense  points  out  civility, 
and  observation  teaches  you  the  manner  of  it, 
which  makes  it  good  breeding."  There  is  nothing 
of  the  stud-book  about  this  definition  of  breeding, 
which  is  again  enforced  in  the  following  striking 
way.  "  Observe  carefully  what  pleases  you  in 
others,  and  probably  the  same  thing  in  you  will 
please  others.  If  you  are  pleased  with  the 
complaisance  and  attention  of  others  to  your 
humours,  your  tastes,  or  your  weaknesses,  depend 
upon  it  the  same  complaisance  and  attention  on 
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your  part  to  theirs  will  equally  please  them." 
This  of  course  is  the  secret  of  the  business. 
Good  manners  consist  in  consideration  for  other 
people,  that  is  to  say,  in  intelligent  altruism  in 
small  matters.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this 
kind  of  unselfishness  in  trifles  cannot  be  culti- 
vated, because  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  attention. 
Chesterfield  complains  bitterly  of  those  old  people 
who  remain  children  in  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  the  end  through  their  "  levity  and  inattention." 
For  the  form  of  ill-breeding  which  is  known  as 
absent-mindedness  he  had  no  mercy  ;  and  indeed 
there  is  no  kind  of  rudeness  which  is  more 
offensive  than  that  of  not  listening  to  what  is 
said  to  you  because  you  are  thinking  of  some- 
thing else.  "  When  you  are  reading  Puffendorf, 
do  not  think  of  Madame  de  St.  Germain,  nor  of 
Puffendorf  when  you  are  talking  to  Madame  de 
St.  Germain."  How  much  more  supportable 
life  would  be  if  the  lady  whom  one  took  in  to 
dinner  gave  her  steady  and  undissipated  atten- 
tion to  what  was  said  to  her  for  a  brief  hour, 
instead  of  looking  round  the  table  to  make  notes 
on  other  ladies'  dresses,  or  trying  to  catch  what 
her  neighbours  were  saying  to  one  another ! 
"It  is  the  sure  answer  of  a  fool,  when  you  ask 
him  about  anything  that  was  said  or  done  when 
he  was  present,  that  '  truly  he  did  not  mind  it.' 
And  why  did  not  the  fool  mind  it  ?  What  else 
had  he  to  do  there,  but  to  mind  what  was  doing  ?  " 
There  is  another  very  common  form  of  ill- 
breeding  which  this  great  master  of  worldly 
science  condemns  with  equal  severity,  that, 
namely,  of  not  learning  correctly  the  names  or 
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titles  of  others,  and  miscalling  or  mispronouncing 
them.  There  is  no  more  certain  sign  of  good 
breeding  (using  the  term  in  the  French  sense) 
than  this  precision  about  names.  Well-bred 
people  are  at  pains  to  find  out  all  about  their 
company,  if  they  are  going  amongst  strangers. 
The  rude  and  underbred  will  not  take  the  trouble, 
or  think  it  does  not  matter.  So  that  it  all  comes 
round  to  Chesterfield's  saying  that  good  manners 
are  mainly  a  matter  of  taking  pains,  of  paying 
attention,  of  concentrating  one's  mind  upon  the 
business  of  the  moment. 

The  question  is  still  unanswered  whether  the 
manners  of  the  young  should  be  left  to  chance, 
or  should  form  part  of  their  education.  The 
truth,  as  usual,  lies  between  the  extremes, 
between  the  English  view  that  manners  are 
congenital  or,  as  Chaucer  puts  it,  that 

Gentilesse  cometh  from  God  alone, 

and  the  French  Chesterfieldian  view  that  good 
breeding  does  not  depend  upon  birth  or  tempera- 
ment, but  upon  training.  Manners  we  take  it 
are  an  affair  of  imitation,  and  it  is  the  vulgarest 
error  to  suppose  that  mimicry  is  a  low  or  animal 
art,  for  its  successful  practice  demands  a  keen 
eye,  a  delicate  ear,  and  a  retentive  memory. 
In  the  early  stages  of  life  the  child  unconsciously 
imitates  the  speech  and  gestures  of  those  around, 
and  this  is  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  the 
English  theory  of  breeding,  for  the  child  who  is 
surrounded  by  the  best  models  will  naturally 
have  the  best  manners.  But  in  the  later,  con- 
scious period,  "  common  sense  and  common 
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observation  "  will  tell,  for  the  son  of  the  peer 
and  the  merchant  or  professional  man  will  go 
through  exactly  the  same  education.  An  alert 
observation  of  details,  and  a  sleepless  perception 
of  self-interest,  have  far  more  to  do  with  good 
manners  than  benevolence  or  an  inherited  apti- 
tude. Success  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in 
mending  or  mellowing  the  manners,  and  I  have 
known  adventurers,  (in  the  good  sense  of  the 
term),  who  before  their  success  were  churlish  and 
awkward,  expand  into  the  most  genial  and 
polished  of  mortals  after  they  had  won  money 
and  fame.  But  the  point  I  am  labouring  to 
establish  is  that  manners  are  to  a  high  degree 
teachable,  and  that  parents  can  do  a  very  great 
deal  to  make  their  children  agreeable  by  im- 
pressing upon  them  the  worldly  utility  of  being 
so,  for  no  other  argument  would  be  of  the  .least 
avail.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  parents 
would  do  so,  for  the  manners  of  the  rising 
generation  are  marked  by  unabashed  selfishness 
and  cynical  irreverence.  The  type  of  well-bred 
youth  or  maiden  is,  if  not  obsolete,  rapidly 
obsolescent.  Formerly  there  were  well -recog- 
nised railings  between  the  different  ages ;  but, 
encouraged  by  their  parents,  the  modern  youths 
have  incontinently  stormed  these  barriers,  and 
are  everywhere  at  all  times.  I  have  seen  young 
ladies  refuse  to  leave  the  dinner-table  with  their 
mother,  and  remain  to  romp  with  boys  upon  the 
hearthrug,  to  the  dismay  of  the  men,  who,  with 
sickly  smiles  of  counterfeited  glee,  tried  to  sip 
their  port  and  talk  their  politics.  I  have  seen 
young  gentlemen  with  turned-up  trousers  and 
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the  perennial  cigarette  between  their  lips  lounge 
away  the  afternoon  in  their  mother's  drawing- 
room,  staring  silently  at  her  guests  through  rings 
of  smoke.  It  is  impossible  that  young  people 
so  brought  up  can  be  other  than  selfish  and 
inconsiderate  men  and  women.  So  long  as  they 
are  young,  they  may  get  their  way,  for  we  are 
criminally  indulgent  to  mere  nonage.  So  long 
as  they  can  buy  what  they  want,  it  may  be  well 
with  them.  But  should  they  have  to  enter  the 
race  as  competitors,  they  will  bitterly  regret  the 
fondness  of  their  parents  in  not  teaching  them 
to  do  unto  others  as  they  would  be  done  by.  If 
they  have  brains  they  will  correct  their  bad 
education,  for  when  all  has  been  said,  bad  manners 
are  due  to  a  defect  of  intelligence. 

II.  By  Professor  Jowett 

Jowett  was  fond  of  saying  that  Boswell  was 
a  genius,  and  some  of  his  friends  and  pupils 
interpreted  this  judgment  into  a  half- conscious 
wish  that  he,  too,  had  been  lucky  enough  to  find 
a  patient  worshipper  always  at  his  elbow  to 
record  his  conversation.  Dr.  Evelyn  Abbott  and 
Dr.  Lewis  Campbell  have  done  much,  both  by 
their  previous  Life  and  by  the  later  volume  of 
Letters,  to  give  the  world  a  nearer  view  of  the 
greatest  college  Head  of  his  day.  But  neither 
Life  nor  Letters  can  give  any  idea  of  Jowett's 
daily  talk,  which  was  quite  as  remarkable  in  its 
way  as  that  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Jowett  and  Johnson 
had  truly  many  striking  points  of  difference, 
but  they  were  superficial,  or  related  to  those 
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habits  which  are  the  result  of  circumstances 
rather  than  an  expression  of  character.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  slovenly  Bohemian,  idle,  and  often 
intemperate.  Dr.  Jowett  detested  Bohemianism 
and  eccentricity  of  all  kinds,  was  a  model  of 
neatness  in  his  dress,  and  a  pattern  of  precision 
in  his  hours.  Johnson  bawled  and  Jowett 
chirped  ;  but  the  mental  attitude  of  the  two  men 
towards  the  world  and  their  fellow-creatures 
was  the  same.  Both  had  the  virtue,  or  the  vice, 
of  incredulity,  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  hesitated 
as  little  as  the  Sage  of  Fleet  Street  to  give  the 
lie  direct  to  any  one  whom  he  disbelieved.  The 
pendant  to  Johnson's  "  Sir,  don't  tell  that  story 
again  :  you  can't  think  how  poor  a  figure  you 
make  in  telling  it,"  was  Jowett's  favourite 
comment,  "  There's  a  great  deal  of  hard  lying  in 
the  world,  especially  among  people  whose  char- 
acter it  is  impossible  to  susp'ect."  Both  moralists 
had  a  hearty  contempt  for  the  cui  bono  school 
of  philosophy,  and  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
admiration  for  those  who,  in  Johnson's  words, 
are  helping  to  drive  on  the  system  of  the  world. 
In  the  presence  of  both,  intellectual  pretension 
stood  abashed,  and  loose  talk  was  repressed. 
Both  practised  conversation  not  merely  as  an 
art  but  as  a  duty,  and  both  influenced  their 
generation  a  great  deal  more  by  their  spoken 
than  their  written  words.  We  doubt,  for  in- 
stance, whether  any  one  ever  rose  a  stronger 
or  a  wiser  man  from  reading  a  number  of  the 
Rambler  or  a  page  of  Rasselas ;  but  we  are  quite 
sure  that  no  one  left  Dr.  Johnson's  company 
without  feeling  that  his  moral  constitution  had 
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been  braced  up.  Dr.  Jowett's  translations  of 
Plato  and  Thucydides  are  models  of  what  a  crib 
should  be,  for  they  manage  to  preserve  the 
spirit  of  Greek  and  the  style  of  English.  But 
though  their  public  may  be  increased  by  the 
spread  of  middle-class  education,  it  is  not  on 
those  works  that  the  fame  of  their  author  rested, 
or  ever  will  rest.  Jowett's  influence  was  derived 
from  his  talk,  at  his  own  table,  in  his  study,  in 
the  Balliol  quadrangle,  in  his  rambles  round  the 
Malvern  Hills,  with  undergraduates,  and  with 
men  of  the  world.  He  had  as  shrewd  an  eye  for 
an  undergraduate  as  a  Yorkshireman  has  for  a 
horse,  and  he  spotted  his  Milners,  his  Asquiths, 
and  his  Curzons,  with  the  certainty  born  of 
practice.  If  he  trained  his  winners  with  more 
assiduity  than  his  crocks,  who  shall  blame  him  ? 
Not  that  he  could  not  be  very  kind  to  some  of 
his  shabbier  pupils,  but  he  was  not  so  to  all,  and 
on  industrious  mediocrity  he  refused  to  waste 
his  time.  Jowett  was  often  accused  of  "  tuft- 
hunting,"  of  paying  more  attention  to  under- 
graduates of  social  position  than  to  the  Browns, 
Joneses,  and  Robinsons,  and  of  preferring  the 
company  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  This 
was  not  due  to  snobbishness,  but  to  his  intuitive 
grasp  of  the  realities  of  life,  for,  as  he  once  said 
in  a  sermon,  "  Rank  is  not  a  dispensation  of 
Providence,  but  it  is  a  fact."  There  was  another, 
and  quite  harmless,  explanation  of  his  un- 
doubted preference  for  those  whose  manners 
were  easy.  When  he  began  his  career  at  the 
Master's  Lodge,  Jowett  was  unaccustomed  to 
society  and  a  little  ill  at  ease  ;  indeed,  he  never 
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quite  lost  his  shyness.  He  therefore  liked  people 
who  were  not  afraid  of  him,  fashionable  women 
who  rattled,  undergraduates  who  "  cheeked " 
him  in  the  well-bred,  Etonian  way.  To  intel- 
lectual fear  he  was  a  stranger ;  and  he  would 
tackle  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  "  Matt  " 
Arnold  with  equal  intrepidity. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  personal  influence  ? 
As  in  the  case  of  Johnson,  Jowett's  conversation 
(in  which  we  include  his  letters)  drew  its  power 
from  an  extraordinary,  and  apparently  intuitive, 
insight  into  human  life  and  character.  There  is 
no  more  wonderful  faculty  possessed  by  genius 
of  a  certain  kind  than  that  of  seeing  into  and 
through  phases  of  life  of  which  it  can  have  no 
experience.  Anthony  Trollope,  when  he  wrote 
Barchester  Towers,  was  a  Post  Office  Inspector, 
who  had  never  set  foot,  except  casually,  in  a 
cathedral  close.  The  advice  which  Johnson  gave 
to  Boswell  about  practising  at  the  bar  might 
have  come  from  the  oldest  bencher  in  the  Temple. 
Jowett  had  this  gift  of  worldly  intuition  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  the  science  of  life  was 
with  him  a  passion.  When  therefore  he  gave 
counsel  to  one  of  his  favourite  pupils  or  to  an 
intimate  friend,  the  hearer  was  immediately 
struck  by  its  indisputable  and  incisive  shrewd- 
ness. This  quality  of  worldly  wisdom  comes 
out  very  strongly  in  the  letters  of  this  volume 
to  Sir  Robert  Morier,  who  was  one  of  his  few 
close  friends.  Take,  for  example,  this  passage 
from  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  diplomatist : 

If  I  might  advise  (positively  for  the  last  time)  on 
this  joyful  occasion,  I  would  urge  upon  you  once  more 
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"  caution  and  reticence."  I  do  not  mean  as  to  keeping 
of  secrets,  and  I  know  that  there  must  be  a  give  and 
take  of  information.  But  what  you  do  not  appear  to 
me  to  see  is,  that  you  cannot  speak  indiscriminately 
against  Gladstone,  Harcourt  and  other  persons,  who 
are  for  the  moment  influential,  without  raising  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  against  yourself,  and  creating  un- 
necessary drawbacks  in  the  accomplishment  of  objects 
which  you  have  at  heart.  Every  one  knows  how 
another  speaks  of  him,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  love 
his  assailant.  Everybody  acknowledges  your  ability, 
but  I  believe  that  the  persons  whose  opinion  you  most 
value,  feel  that  this  defect  of  which  you  never  seem 
to  be  aware  has  nearly  shipwrecked  you.  May  I  give 
you  as  a  motto  for  a  diplomatist  my  favourite  sentence 
out  of  Fielding  :  "I  forgave  him,  not  from  any  magna- 
nimity of  soul,  still  less  for  Christian  charity,  but  simply 
because  it  was  expedient  for  me."  Or,  to  put  the 
thought  in  a  more  unworldly  phrase,  I  forgave  him 
simply  because,  having  the  interests  of  England  and 
Europe  at  heart,  I  have  no  room  for  personal  enmities 
or  antipathies  (p.  113). 

Sounder  advice  was  surely  never  addressed  to 
a  rising  man  with  a  bitter  tongue.  Or  take  this 
sentence  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  : 

"  Measures  of  precaution  are  never  justly 
appreciated,  because  when  most  effectual  they 
are  never  seen  to  be  necessary." 

It  is  only  when  thought  over  that  the  profound 
and  mellow  wisdom  of  this  saying  is  apparent. 
Or  consider  this  passage  from  another  letter  to 
the  same  nobleman : 

"  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  that  the  real  time 
for  making  a  reputation  and  gaining  a  position 
in  politics  is  when  you  are  out  of  office.  Then 
you  have  independence  and  can  act  for  yourself, 
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and  can  make  a  carefully  prepared  speech.  The 
difference  between  a  man  who  has  made  a 
remarkable  speech,  whether  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  enormous.  To  do  it  requires  not  natural 
eloquence,  but  a  great  deal  of  nerve,  great  in- 
dustry, and  familiar  knowledge  of  a  subject,  and 
feeling  about  it.  I  do  really  believe  that  for  a 
politician  no  pains  can  be  too  great  about  speaking. 
An  important  speech  should  be  written  out  two 
or  three  times,  and  never  spoken  exactly  as  it 
was  written.  When  once  a  person  has  gained 
the  power  of  saying  a  few  words  in  a  natural 
manner  to  a  large  audience  he  can  hardly  write 
too  much." 

Lucky  Sir  Robert  Morier  and  lucky  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  be  the  recipients  of  such  letters  ! 
Yet  Jowett  had  no  practical  experience  of  diplo- 
macy or  politics. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
of  Jowett's  Sermons  that  one  has  no  inclination 
to  say  much  of  him  now  as  a  divine.  Sydney 
Smith  said  he  went  to  church  because  it  was 
his  trade ;  and  though  Jowett  was  a  militant 
member  of  the  Broad  Church  his  heart  was  never 
in  theological  controversy.  He  went  to  church 
at  Malvern  because  he  was  a  clergyman ;  but 
when  he  was  bored  by  the  sermon  of  the  local 
pastor,  he  would  calmly  take  out  a  pocket-book 
and  make  notes  about  Plato  or  Thucydides. 
"  Noscitur  e  sociis  "  is  as  true  in  religious  matters 
as  in  anything  else,  and  Hang-Theology  Rogers 
was  one  of  Jowett's  cronies.  He  is  quite  cross 
with  Sir  Robert  Morier  for  proposing  to  write  a 
book  about  Dr.  Dollinger  and  the  New  Catholics. 
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"  There  is  no  harm,"  he  writes,  "  in  entering 
a  little  into  religious  controversy.  You  have  had 
great  opportunities  of  learning,  and  no  doubt  the 
friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Dollinger  is  well 
worth  having.  But  I  would  rather  write  about 
great  questions  of  European  policy  or  social  life. 
The  New  Catholic  movement  is  nothing,  or  very 
little,  but  Bismarck  is  a  great  deal,  whether  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  descend  from  earth  or 
not." 

That  is  as  characteristic  of  the  man  as  any- 
thing in  this  correspondence.  Great  questions 
of  European  policy  or  social  life  are  what  he 
would  be  at ;  a  religious  movement  is  nothing 
to  him.  Dr.  Johnson  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  suggestion  that  had  he  gone  to  the  bar  he 
would  have  been  Lord  Chancellor.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  keen  man  of  the  world 
like  Jowett  was  happy  as  a  college  don.  If  it 
is  possible  to  judge  from  letters  and  after-dinner 
talk,  he  was  quite  contented.  He  had  the 
serenity  which  comes  from  clearness  and  balance 
of  mind,  and  if  he  was  only  a  spectator,  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  of  the 
leading  actors  had  learnt  their  parts  from  him. 

III.  By  Sir  Algernon  West 

On  laying  down  these  pleasant  and  amusing 
volumes 1  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Sir  Algernon 
West  has  been  such  a  success.  In  1851  he  entered 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  as  a  temporary 
clerk  at  6s.  a  day,  and  in  1898  he  quitted  it 

1  Recollections,   by   Sir   Algernon   West,   K.C.B.      2   vols.     Smith, 
Elder  &  Co. 
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as  Chairman  and  a  K.C.B.  But  men  never 
understand  what  they  have  done  themselves. 
On  an  early  page  in  the  first  volume  the  author 
says,  with  explicit  reference  to  Mr.  Dodson, 
afterwards  Lord  Monk  Bretton,  and  with  plainly 
implicit  reference  to  Mr.  Childers  :  "  Through  life 
I  have  often  wondered  at  the  success  of  some 
men  whose  qualifications  did  not  seem  to  justify 
it."  Yet  Sir  Algernon  need  not  have  wondered 
if  he  had  strictly  examined  himself  as  to  the 
secret  of  his  own  advancement.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  observed,  with  his  profound, 
if  cynical,  sagacity,  that  "  every  man  was  able 
adequately  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office 
which  he  was  clever  enough  to  get."  Nothing 
is  easier  to  preach,  and  nothing  is  harder  to 
practise,  than  the  gospel  of  getting-on.  Make 
yourself  pleasant  to  the  world,  and  the  world 
will  make  itself  pleasant  to  you,  is  the  formula, 
which  sounds  simple  and  obvious  enough,  but 
is  in  reality  not  so.  Its  meaning  has  been 
thoroughly  grasped  by  Sir  Algernon  West.  Un- 
consciously he  reveals  himself  in  these  recollec- 
tions as  one  born  to  be  liked,  used,  trusted,  and 
finally  promoted  by  his  fellows.  In  the  two 
volumes  there  is  not  a  note  of  querulousness  or 
egoism.  There  is  no  obtrusion  of  disagreeable 
domestic  struggles — only  once  a  cheery  reference 
to  the  res  angusta  domi — though  in  his  early  days 
he  must  have  suffered  from  impecuniosity.  His 
modesty  about  himself  seems  perfectly  genuine, 
and  quite  unaffected  by  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  he  was  not  only  Mr.  Gladstone's  right 
hand,  but  a  sort  of  universal  referee  amongst 
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the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Though  "  bred  in 
the  kennel  "  of  the  Whigs  (his  mother  was  a 
Walpole  and  his  wife  a  grand- daughter  of  Lord 
Grey),  and  though  private  secretary  to  the  most 
passionate  of  party  leaders,  there  is  not  a  harsh 
word  about  the  Tories  in  the  book,  which  closes 
with  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  Only  once  is  Sir  Algernon 
West  off  his  guard,  and  gives  us  a  peep  into  his 
method  of  popularity.  "  On  June  24,  walking 
away  from  a  house  where  we  had  been  dining, 
Charles  Clifford  told  me  that  he  regretted  not 
having  congratulated  our  host  on  his  daughter's 
marriage.  I  said,  c  That  is  lucky,  as  it  is  broken 
off ;  I  always  think  it  wiser  only  to  squeeze  a 
man's  hand,  as  that  does  not  commit  you ;  it 
may  mean  sympathy,  congratulation,  or  con- 
dolence.' "  And  people  have  asked  how  Sir 
Algernon  West  got  to  the  top  of  the  tree  ! 

Good-looking  young  men  with  aristocratic 
connections,  whom  Cabinet  Ministers  and  (more 
important)  Cabinet  Ministers'  wives  call  "  Algy," 
do  not  linger  long  as  temporary  clerks  on  6s.  a 
day.  Mr.  West  was  promptly  made  a  sort  of 
assistant  private  secretary  at  the  Admiralty, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  India  Office  as 
private  secretary  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  afterwards 
Lord  Halifax.  The  beginning  of  his  fortune  was, 
of  course,  his  appointment  as  private  secretary 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  upon  his  accession  to  power  in 
1868.  There  are  certain  statesmen  who  are  wise 
enough  to  see  that  in  giving  their  private 
secretaries  important  posts  in  the  Civil  Service, 
they  not  only  reward  faithful  friends,  but  vastly 
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increase  their  own  power.  At  one  time  so  many 
of  the  best  berths  were  filled  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's private  secretaries  that  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  in  his  own  dialect,  described  the  whole 
Civil  Service  as  "  a  nest  of  d — d  Gladstonians." 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  have  all  secured  promotion  for  their 
secretaries,  though  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour 
appear  to  be  either  afraid  of  the  charge  of  nepotism 
or  indifferent  to  this  means  of  increasing  their 
power.  How  mindful  Mr.  Gladstone  was  on  this 
point  is  illustrated  by  a  story  which,  seriously  told 
as  it  is,  would  seem  to  show  an  utter  absence  of 
humour,  not  only  in  Mr.  Gladstone  but  in  Sir 
Algernon  West.  At  the  close  of  a  peculiarly 
harassing  debate  in  1870,  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  private  secretary  walked  home  together 
in  the  dawning  day,  and  on  parting  at  the  foot 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  Steps,  weary  as  he  was, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  Well,  my  work  is  now 
nearly  over.  If  I  can  pass  Irish  Education  and 
find  a  fitting  place  for  you  in  the  Civil  Service, 
I  shall  have  done  all  I  wish  to  do  and  be  able 
to  retire." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  been  taxed  with 
heartlessness,  as  well  as  want  of  humour ;  but 
there  is  a  very  touching  letter  in  these  Recollec- 
tions which  refutes  that  charge,  at  all  events 
with  regard  to  his  own  family.  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone  stood  for  Middlesex  in  1880,  and  two 
of  the  young  Wests  helped  him  in  his  candidature. 
In  writing  from  Mid-Lothian  to  thank  their  father, 
Mr.  Gladstone  says :  "  Experience  has  shown 
that  you  judged  well  and  wisely  in  encouraging 
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him  to  stand.  Had  I  been  on  the  ground,  my 
heart  might  have  failed  me,  but  I  would  not 
have  stood  in  his  way.  The  accounts  of  him 
give  me  intense  joy,  but  no  surprise.  I  think 
his  face  is  worth  a  thousand  votes."  That  is 
the  prettiest  and  most  human  thing  I  have 
ever  read  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  pen. 

Before  leaving  office  in  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  Mr.  West  a  Commissioner  of  Inland 
Revenue,  his  colleagues  on  the  Board  being 
Herries  and  Alfred  Montgomery,  the  celebrated 
dandy  of  Disraeli's  salad  days.  In  1881,  on  the 
retirement  of  Herries,  the  Prime  Minister  lost 
no  time  in  appointing  his  fidus  Achates  to  the 
vacant  chair.  The  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  is  one  of  the  greatest  permanent 
officials  in  this  country.  The  relations  between 
the  Treasury  and  Somerset  House  are  of  the 
most  intimate  kind,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Board  has  more  to  do  with 
most  Budgets  than  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Though,  as  we  have  said,  Sir  Algernon 
West  is  unaffectedly  modest  about  his  own 
performances,  it  is  evident  that  he  not  only 
suggested  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  beer  duty  for  the  malt  tax,  but  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  success  of  the  Budget 
which  effected  this  great  change  in  taxation. 
It  was  not,  however,  alone  in  his  official  capacity 
that  Sir  Algernon  West  played  a  quiet  but  im- 
portant part  in  the  politics  of  his  day.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  use  him  as  a  go-between  and 
would  consult  him  long  after  he  had  ceased  to 
be ,  his  secretary.  In  forming  his  short  -  lived 
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Government  of  1886,  Mr.  Gladstone  asked  Sir 
Algernon  whom  he  would  propose  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  West  suggested  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sure  the  City  would 
be  "  terrified  "  if  the  author  of  "  ransom  "  was 
made  guardian  of  the  public  purse. 

As  a  raconteur  Sir  Algernon  West  is  a  fearless 
retailer  of  chestnuts,  a  dangerous  business,  as  it 
brings  him  sometimes  into  direct  conflict  with 
other  purveyors  of  the  same  article,  such  as  Sir 
William  Eraser.  The  latter,  for  instance,  has 
told  us  in  his  book  on  Disraeli  that  the  aged 
statesman,  whenever  he  met  some  one  whose  name 
he  could  not  remember,  used  to  ask,  "  Well, 
how's  the  old  complaint  ?  ?:  Sir  Algernon  cites 
this  popular  trick  as  an  example  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton's  bonhomie.  There  is  a  delicate  satire  about 
the  question  which  is  more  characteristic  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  than  Lord  Palmerston,  who  as  a 
rule  was  coarsely  humorous,  though  there  is  real 
wit  in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  that  came  to 
propose  a  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  to 
protest  against  works  of  art  being  put  in  the 
cellars  of  Burlington  House.  "  Well,"  said  Lord 
Palmerston,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  you  know 
that  ars  est  celare  artem." 

One  of  the  best  of  Sir  Algernon's  stories  is  the 
reply  of  Lord  Granville's  chef  to  an  inquiry  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  whether  he  would  like  to  be 
back  in  his  own  country.  "No,"  said  the  cook, 
"  I  would  sooner  make  entrees  here  than  sorties  in 
Paris."  As  a  specimen  of  Alfred  Montgomery's 
old-world  humour  we  are  given  the  following  : 
"  On  one  baking  hot  day  the  Chairman's  private 
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secretary  came  into  the  Board-room  with  his 
coat  off.  Montgomery  was  much  shocked,  and 
as  the  secretary  was  leaving  the  room  he  called 

him  back  and  said  :    '  Mr.  ,  if  you  should 

find  it  convenient  in  this  hot  weather  to  take  off 
your  trousers,  pray  do  not  let  any  feeling  of 
respect  for  the  Board  stand  in  your  way.'  " 

That  Sir  Algernon  appreciates  a  real  touch 
of  horror  may  be  seen  from  this  story.  "  During 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  first  visit  to  the  Secretary's 
Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  he  went  to  the  window 
and  pushed  aside  the  curtain,  and  underneath 
its  folds  lay  the  blood-stained  coat  of  poor 
Frederick  Cavendish,  which  had  never  been 
removed  from  the  room  into  which  his  body  was 
first  brought  after  the  murder."  No  wonder 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  hair  turned  grey  while  at 
the  Irish  Office  !  ' 
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ON  January  1,  1895,  Lord  Salisbury  wrote,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Cranbrook,  the  following  sentence  : 
"  Power  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  statesmen, 
but  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  say  into 
whose  hands  it  has  passed.  It  is  all  pure  drifting. 
As  we  go  down  stream,  we  can  occasionally 
fend  off  a  collision ;  but  where  are  we  going  ?  " 
Lord  Salisbury  was  drawing  on  the  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century  when  he  described  with 
such  terrible  precision  the  political  situation  of 
to-day.  Power  has  undoubtedly  passed  from 
the  hands  of  statesmen,  for  it  is  certainly  not  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Asquith  or  of  Mr.  Balfour.  That 
is  the  mystery  of  to-day.  Where  is  the  terrible 
power  that  has  produced  the  volcanic  changes 
of  the  last  twelve  months  ?  In  what  unseen 
hands  does  it  lie  ?  Who  has  issued  the  dread 
edicts  that  the  House  of  Lords  shall  be  abolished, 
and  property  be  left  defenceless  to  the  attack 
of  Socialism  ?  We  must  perforce  agree  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  that  it  is  all  pure  drifting. 
Down  stream  we  go,  faster  than  ever ;  we  are 
not  even  able  to  fend  off  a  collision ;  and  who 
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will   answer   Lord   Salisbury's   question,    Where 
are  we  going  ? 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  is  the  haunting  puzzle  :  What 
power  has  destroyed  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Who 
bade  it  decree  its  own  abolition  ?  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  confusion  of  thought,  which  is  the 
birthright  of  every  Briton,  that  the  effect  of  the 
Rosebery  resolution  of  November  1910  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  understood  even  by  trained  minds 
whose  trade  is  politics.  Some  strenuous  journal- 
ists declare  in  loud  tones  that  the  Lords  must 
never  surrender.  But  the  Lords  have  surrendered 
long  ago.  The  Rosebery  resolution  declared 
that  an  hereditary  peerage  should  give  no  right 
to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament.  Lord  Rosebery, 
in  addressing  the  nation  at  Manchester  during 
the  first  election  of  1910,  announced  that  the 
House  of  Lords  no  longer  existed,  that  it  was 
dead.  The  future  historian,  when  he  comes 
to  the  heading  "  Surrender  of  the  House  of 
Lords,"  will  search  long  and  painfully  in  con- 
temporary records  for  some  account  of  how 
Lord  Kitchener  filled  Old  Palace  Yard  with  his 
troops,  penetrated  to  the  gilded  chamber,  and 
cleared  the  crimson  benches  of  a  crowd  of  trem- 
bling peers.  Disappointed  in  this  quest,  our 
chronicler  will  ransack  the  files  of  yellow  and 
mouldy  newspapers  in  the  British  Museum  for 
a  description  of  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  of  an  infuriated  mob  between  Trafalgar 
Square  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
they  beat  upon  the  oaken  doors,  and  with  loud 
curses  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
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enemies  of  the  people.  Once  more  our  Dry- 
as-dust  will  search  in  vain,  and  he  will  at  last 
be  obliged  to  tell  an  incredulous  and  derisive 
posterity  that,  uncoerced  by  any  external  force, 
of  its  own  free  will  and  proper  motion,  the  House 
of  Lords  decreed  its  own  destruction.  Not  since 
the  Emperor  Henry  prostrated  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Hildebrand,  after  lying  for  four  days  in 
the  snow  at  the  gate  of  Canossa,  has  the  world 
witnessed  a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  the 
abasement  of  the  British  peers  at  the  feet  of 
the  populace,  at  a  moment  when  they  should  - 
have  stood  upright.  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
People,  we,  thine  unworthy  servants  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  beseech  thee  to  receive 
from  our  hands  the  surrender  of  those  legal 
powers  which  for  six  centuries  have  been  en- 
trusted to  our  keeping,  and  which  we  have 
exercised  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  England. 
We  do  most  contritely  confess  that  we  are  no 
longer  worthy  to  exercise  these  powers  in  thy 
service ;  we  humbly  admit  that  we  are  a  feeble 
and  forlorn  folk,  and  that  we  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  exist.  If  it  may  please  our  master 
the  People  to  nominate  some  few  of  the  least 
unworthy  amongst  us  to  serve  in  some  future 
chamber  or  senate,  we  shall  count  it  an  unearned 
honour.  But  for  the  hour  that  passeth,  our  only 
and  instant  prayer  is  that  thy  servants  may  be  . 
let  to  depart  in  peace."  Is  this  the  language  of 
the  peers  of  Britain  ?  Is  this  the  tone  of  Bedford, 
Devonshire,  Norfolk,  of  Marlborough,  Nelson, 
Wellington,  Montrose,  Hamilton,  Argyll,  and 
Ormonde  ?  These  are  splendid  and  romantic 
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names,  that  whisper  of  days  when  men  did 
things  instead  of  writing  and  talking  about  them, 
names  that  never  can  be  heard,  save  by  the 
basest  churl,  without  poignant  emotion.  Alas  ! 
it  was  left  for  a  peer  of  yesterday,  a  mere  Radical 
man  of  letters,  to  teach  courage  to  the  Cavendishes, 
and  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Russells.  Stout  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn  said  the  only  worthy  thing 
that  was  uttered  in  this  deplorable  transaction. 
i6  If  I  were  an  hereditary  peer,"  exclaimed  plain 
John  Morley,  "  I  would  never  surrender  volun- 
tarily my  privileges."  It  was  bravely  said,  and 
wisely,  as  the  event  will  prove.  For  what  have 
the  peers  gained  by  this  hurried  surrender  of  the 
fortress  to  a  reconnoitring  party  ?  Why,  just 
nothing  at  all,  as  no  man  ever  gains  anything  by 
fawning  on  his  enemy  and  granting  demands 
before  they  are  made.  Carlyle  made  great  play 
in  Sartor  Resartus  with  his  fancy  of  a  naked 
House  of  Lords.  The  peers  have  stripped  them- 
selves to  the  skin,  and  now  they  shiver  in  the 
wind  of  insult,  being  told  by  the  Radicals  that 
they  are  afraid,  and  do  not  speak  the  truth. 
Who  gave  the  House  of  Lords  authority  to  divest 
themselves  of  powers  which  are  not  their  pro- 
perty but  which  they  hold  as  trustees  of  the 
nation  ?  Why,  nobody,  except  Lord  Rosebery. 
There  have  been  two  general  elections  within 
twelve  months  on  the  House  of  Lords  question,1 

1  In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  Finance  Act  by  the  House  of 
Lords  a  general  election  took  place  in  December  1909,  concluded  in 
January  1910.  There  was  a  second  election  in  December  1910,  by 
which  there  were  returned  272  Liberals,  272  Conservatives,  84  National- 
ists, and  42  Labour  members.  The  Government  majority  of  126  was 
entirely  made  up  by  Irish  separatists  and  Labour  Socialists. 
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and  it  is  now  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt  that,  taking  the  votes  cast,  about  one  half 
the  nation  is  against  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
one  half  is  in  its  favour.  You  may  say  that 
about  53  per  cent  of  the  electors  are  hostile ; 
but  even  that  unfriendly  moiety  have  never 
called  upon  the  peers  to  lay  down  their  powers. 
They  have  demanded  a  curtailment  of  their 
powers,  which  is  conceded  in  principle  by  Lord 
Lansdowne's  resolutions.  The  how  much  or 
the  how  little  abatement  of  powers,  the  precise 
limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  a  matter  for  bargaining  between  the  two 
parties.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  bargain  with 
a  party  who  runs  away,  and  resolves  that  he  has 
no  right  to  exist  ?  The  peers  have  not,  I  hazard 
the  assertion,  disarmed  a  single  enemy  or  made 
one  friend  by  the  Rosebery  resolutions,  though 
they  have  disheartened  many  supporters.  It  is 
due  to  Lord  Lansdowne  to  say  that  he  did  not 
encourage  this  act  of  abdication.  He  was  plainly 
dragged  into  it  against  his  will ;  at  the  outset  he 
abstained  from  recommending  it ;  at  the  last 
he  appeared  to  be  pushed  into  it.  There  are  some 
things  which  are  well  enough  if  done  at  one  time, 
but  are  quite  wrong  if  done  at  another.  A 
cautious  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  under- 
taken in  a  calm  moment  and  not  under  duress, 
might  have  been  a  blessing.  But  the  total 
abrogation  of  its  rights  in  a  panic  will  soon  be 
recognised  as  one  of  the  gravest  blunders  in 
history.  The  fragility  of  institutions,  the  most 
vital  and  venerable  in  our  political  system,  is  now 
a  terrifying  fact.  Not  eighteen  months  ago  the 
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House  of  Lords  stood,  in  Gothic  grandeur,  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution.  The 
peers  referred  what  they  regarded  as  an  un- 
just and  impolitic  Budget  to  the  people,  and 
half  the  people  agreed  with  them.  Though  I 
think  the  peers  made  a  mistake,  there  was 
absolutely  no  cause  for  apologies,  or  white  lips, 
or  crooked  knees.  Suddenly  there  starts  up  a 
demagogue,  a  gibbering  phantom,  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  who  opens  his  mouth  and 
blows  hard  from  the  lungs  of  faction.  Down 
falls  the  House  of  Lords  like  a  house  of  cards  ! 
Is  example  nothing  ?  "  Example  is  the  school 
of  mankind,  and  they  will  learn  at  no  other." 
If  a  breath  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  blow 
away  the  House  of  Lords,  why  should  the  Church 
of  England,  which  he  hates  as  much,  stand? 
Why  should  the  Monarchy  endure  ? 

In  these  dangerous  times  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth  has  a  fascination  for  me.  It 
is  so  modern,  that  ancient  history !  William 
Godwin,  who  was  certainly  not  a  Tory,  has 
written  the  story  more  impartially  and  with 
shrewder  reflections  than  any  other  author  whom 
I  know.  Describing  the  violent  dismissal  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  Godwin  says  : 

Cromwell  dispersed  and  annihilated  this  assembly  in 
a  moment.  He  made  all  that  was  sacred  among  men 
appear  like  a  house  of  cards.  This  assembly  was  all 
that  the  genius  of  England  had  to  trust  to ;  and  he 
showed  by  the  experiment  that  this  could  not  stand 
the  shock  of  one  rude  military  hand.  He  made  a  clear 
stage.  He  showed  that  Constitutions  and  the  bulwarks 
of  human  rights  were  upon  a  level  with  the  sports  of 
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children.  There  was  henceforth  nothing  stable,  nothing 
on  which  for  human  affections  to  fix  their  attachment. 
What  seemed  excellent  and  venerable  one  day  was 
swept  away  on  the  next. 

Except  that  the  work  of  "  one  rude  military 
hand  "  has  been  done  by  the  silvery  tongue  of 
Lord  Rosebery,  is  not  this  an  apt  description  of 
the  abdication  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Lord 
Rosebery,  by  the  bye,  erected  a  statue  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster,  thereby  giving  just  offence  to  the 
late  Lord  Hardwicke  and  others.  Can  it  be 
that  he  was  even  then  hatching  his  Cromwellian 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
But  I  must  continue  my  quotation  from  Godwin, 
which  is  instructive. 

And  the  final  result,  after  six  years  of  fluctuation 
and  crisis,  was  that  a  part  of  the  people  willingly  sub- 
sided under  the  shadow  of  ancient  institutions  without 
discrimination  for  the  sake  of  something  constant  and 
permanent,  while  the  other  part,  having  been  so  often 
baffled  in  their  most  sanguine  expectations,  stood  by 
as  uninterested  spectators  in  hopeless  apathy. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  the  nation  is  now 
passing  through  one  of  those  phases  of  irrita- 
tion which  seize  on  States  as  on  individuals, 
and  which  pass  as  surely  as  any  other  mood  of 
an  abnormal  character  ?  On  February  6,  1649, 
the  House  of  Commons  voted  "  that  the  house  of 
peers  in  Parliament  is  useless,  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  "  ;  and  on  the  following 
day  it  was  voted  "  that  the  office  of  a  king  in 
this  nation,  and  to  have  the  power  in  a  single 
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person,  is  unnecessary,  burthensome,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interests 
of  the  people."  It  is  getting  pretty  near  to  that 
already ;  but  whether  we  have  to  go  through 
"  six  years  of  fluctuation  and  crisis,"  or  a  shorter 
or  a  longer  period,  it  is  certain  that  Englishmen 
will  recover  their  good  temper  and  their  common 
sense  at  no  distant  date,  as  their  forefathers  did. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Lords  was, 
in  vulgar  language,  "  to  sit  tight  "  and  wait  upon 
events.  Nobody  could  or  would  have  taken  their 
powers  away  from  them  ;  the  nation  would  not 
have  allowed  anything  in  the  nature  of  violent 
dispossession,  if  the  peers  had  shown  dignity  and 
courage.  A  bargain  would  have  been  struck 
with  them,  seeing  that  nearly  half  the  nation 
are  on  their  side.  They  would  not  have  been 
able  to  retain  their  old  power ;  but  they  would 
have  retained  a  good  deal  of  it.  Nobody,  how- 
ever, will  be  at  pains  to  deal  with  men  who  have 
"  resoluted  "  themselves  out  of  existence. 

The  practical  dangers  of  the  situation  seem 
to  me  to  be  serious.  The  Government  will 
proceed  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  to  pass 
their  Parliament  Bill,  and  send  it  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  what  authority  can  the 
House  of  Lords  deal  with  it,  either  in  the  way 
of  amendment  or  rejection  ?  The  House  of 
Lords  has  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
its  members  have  no  right  to  sit  and  make  laws 
for  the  people  of  England.  Lord  Rosebery,  the 
author  of  the  resolutions,  tells  Us  explicitly 
that  they  mean  that  the  House  of  Lords  has 
ceased  to  exist.  Our  Second  Chamber  is  there- 
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fore  a  dead  thing,  a  corpse  lying  on  the  strand, 
severed  from  its  head,  the  Crown. 

Avolsumque  humeris  iacet  et  sine  nomine  corpus. 

Can  a  corpse  legislate  or  debate  ?  This,  of 
course,  is  a  figure  of  speech,  but  it  is  not  mine, 
it  is  Lord  Rosebery's.  I  want  to  know  how, 
after  Lord  Rosebery's  Manchester  speech,  the 
House  of  Lords  can  logically  discharge  any  of 
its  functions  ?  It  will  do  so,  unquestionably ;  it 
will  continue  to  act  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
And  as  we  are  habitually  saved  from  the  con- 
sequences of  our  worst  follies  by  our  want  of 
logic,  nobody  will  mind.  But  the  Lords  have 
seriously  impaired  their  moral  position  by  the 
Rosebery  resolution :  and  though  they  may 
amend  the  Parliament  Bill,  they  cannot,  if  the 
Bill  be  returned  to  them,  reject  it.1  Let  no  man 
be  deluded  by  the  fancy  that  the  creation  of  five 
hundred  peers  will  cast  odium  and  ridicule  upon 
the  Government.  The  voters,  after  two  elections, 
will,  I  believe,  take  quite  a  different  view  of  it. 
Odium  and  ridicule  there  will  be,  but  they  will 
fall  on  the  old,  not  on  the  new  peers.  The 
Radicals  will  say  that  the  old  peers  were  afraid 
to  defend  their  privileges  openly,  and  that  they 
have  resorted  to  a  dirty  trick  to  defeat  the 

1  The  Parliament  Bill  was  amended  by  the  House  of  Lords ;  the 
House  of  Commons  disagreed  with  the  Lords'  amendments  ;  and  when 
the  Bill  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  the  Tory  party  was  divided  into 
three  parties  :  the  peers  who  voted  for  insisting  on  the  Lansdowne 
amendment ;  the  peers  who  voted  with  the  Government  against  that 
motion ;  and  the  peers  who  abstained.  The  Lansdowne  amendment 
proposed  to  refer  to  the  electors  bills  dealing  with  the  Crown,  local  par- 
liaments, and  "  issues  of  great  gravity."  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  131  to  114,  10th  August  1911.  Lord  Lansdowne  did  not  vote  for 
insisting  on  his  own  amendment,  but  abstained. 
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decision  of  a  recent  general  election.  The  masses 
would  see  nothing  ludicrous  in  the  new  peers,  who, 
for  that  matter,  would  be  quite  as  respectable 
citizens  as  some  gentlemen  recently  ennobled. 
No,  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months  cannot 
be  sponged  off  the  slate  ;  the  peers  have  deprived 
themselves  of  the  power  to  reject  the  Parliament 
Bill.  Twice  in  fourteen  months  Lord  Rosebery 
has  tendered  important  advice  to  the  Lords. 
About  the  Budget  he  gave  them  good  advice, 
which  they  rejected;1  about  their  Constitutional 
position  he  gave  them  bad  advice,  which  they 
accepted.  Can  anybody  say  why  the  peers  so 
acted  ?  Is  it  not,  as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  all 
pure  drift  ?  We  are  going  down  stream  faster 
and  faster,  and  nobody  knows  where  we  are 
going. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Unionists  will 
make  anything  of  this  business  of  a  patchwork 
peerage — selected  peers  and  nominated  peers 
and  elected  peers.  It  will  be  like  that  celebrated 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Chatham,  which  Burke  described 
as  "  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic ;  such  a 
tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a 
bit  of  black  stone  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  .  .  . 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but 
utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  walk  on." 
If  anybody  believes  that  this  amalgam  of  selec- 
tion and  election  and  nomination  is  going  to 
make  a  stronger  Second  Chamber  than  the 
present  House  of  Lords,  he  will  have  a  rude 

1  Lord  Rosebery  advised  the  Peers  not  to  reject  the  Budget  of  1909. 
Perhaps  that  was  why  Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  him  as  "a  soft- 
nosed  torpedo." 
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a.wakening.  The  democracy  in  its  present  mood 
will  only  respect  a  Second  Chamber  so  long  as 
it  agrees  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Be  it  never  so  cunningly  composed 
of  bureaucrats,  party  hacks,  and  hereditary  peers, 
the  moment  a  Second  Chamber  throws  out  a  Bill 
passed  by  the  Lower  House,  it  will  be  denounced 
in  almost  the  same  terms  of  abuse  as  are  now 
levelled  at  the  House  of  Lords.  For  bureaucrats, 
and  intellectuals,  and  judges,  and  generals,  are 
quite  as  odious  to  democracy,  when  they  oppose 
its  will,  as  are  hereditary  peers, — more  so.1  For 
it  is  not  a  speculative  but  a  practical  objection 
to  peers  that  the  Radicals  entertain.  It  is  not 
their  pedigrees  but  their  politics  which  excite 
the  wrath  of  the  Socialists,  who  will  not  be 
appeased  by  the  substitution  of  intellectuals 
for  aristocrats.  Either  the  nation  will  return  in 
disgust  and  alarm  to  their  ancient  Constitution, 
after  a  period  of  Socialistic  experiments,  as 
happened  after  the  Commonwealth,  or  we  shall 
have  no  peace  until  the  Second  Chamber  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  replica  of  the  First  Chamber, 
like  the  French  Senate.  It  is  a  sound  maxim  to 
adhere  in  revolutionary  periods  to  ancient  Consti- 
tutional forms.  Power  which  has  been  taken 
away  may  be  restored  to  an  institution.  Destroy 
the  institution  itself,  and  you  can  never  restore 
it.  We  are  drifting,  without  consideration,  towards 
the  French  Senate,  not  the  American  Senate.  No 
democracy  would  ever  create,  of  its  own  motion, 
so  powerful  a  check  on  itself  as  the  American 

1  The  judges  are  constantly  denounced  by  Labour  leaders  as  "old 
fossils." 
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Senate,  which  was  the  work  of  Hamilton  and 
Washington.  But  the  French  Senate  is  a  most 
convenient  tool. 

To  turn  to  another  instance  of  drifting,  by 
which  I  mean  the  proposal  or  acceptance  of 
momentous  changes  by  the  Conservative  party 
without  any  apparent  necessity  or  compulsion, 
there  is  the  referendum.  As  the  referendum 
has  never  been  applied  anywhere  except  in 
Switzerland,  and  as  it  is  childish  to  compare 
the  politics  of  that  tiny  Republic  to  those  of 
Great  Britain,  one  man's  opinion  about  the 
matter  is  as  good  as  another's.  Several 
politicians,  as,  for  example,  Mr.  Harold  Cox, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect,  hail  the 
referendum  as  the  salvation  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Others,  like  Mr.  Hewins,  reject  it  as 
"  a  method  of  primitive  democracy."  To  me 
it  seems  to  threaten  appalling  results.  Putting 
aside  those  constituencies  which  must  always 
be  Conservative  from  the  character  of  their 
residents,  the  Conservative  party  holds  its  own 
at  contested  elections  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  its  candidates  are  as  a  rule  gentlemen  with 
affable  manners,  often  with  a  handle  to  their 
names,  generally  with  a  handy  cheque-book. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  these  things  tell 
heavily  :  the  living  voice,  the  how-do-you-do's, 
the  subscriptions,  must  always  be  potent  agencies 
of  conversion.  But  the  cold,  bald  referendum, 
delivered  indifferently  in  official  envelopes  at 
five  or  six  million  doors,  makes  me  tremble. 
"  Are  you  in  favour  of  a  ten- shilling  income  tax 
on  all  incomes  over  £1000  a  year  ?  "  This  tax 
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is  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low  quite  seriously 
and  complacently.  Or,  "  Are  you  in  favour  of 
applying  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  the  children  of 
all  parents  with  less  than  £4  a  week  ?  "  Even 
Tariff  Reform,  it  must  be  admitted,  requires 
some  explanation  before  it  can  be  met  with  yes 
or  no.  But  be  the  referendum  good  or  bad, 
salvation  or  damnation,  my  point  rather  is  that 
the  Conservative  party  finds  itself  suddenly 
pledged  to  it,  no  one  can  exactly  tell  why  or  how, 
except  that  we  have  drifted  into  it.  After  the 
last  election 1  had  begun,  Mr.  Balfour  announced 
his  adoption  of  the  referendum  at  the  Albert 
Hall.  It  seems  impossible  that  this  can  have 
been  a  long-meditated  stroke  of  policy,  because 
Mr.  Balfour's  colleagues  and  the  Unionist  Press 
were  genuinely  taken  by  surprise.  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain's  surprise,  indeed,  took  on  an  air 
of  annoyance,  which  can  hardly  be  wondered  at. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour  said,  or  wrote, 
that  in  the  application  of  the  referendum  no  man 
should  exercise  more  than  one  vote.  This  is  a 
most  momentous  departure,  again  made  without 
any  visible  compelling  cause.  Unless  this  means 
that  the  present  qualifications  for  the  franchise 
are  to  be  altered  to  universal  suffrage,  how  is 
the  one-vote  referendum  to  work  ?  The  refer- 
endum must  be  taken  on  the  register,  and  persons 
owning  or  occupying  property  in  different  places 
appear  on  different  registers  as  voters.  If  the 
referendum  is  to  be  taken  without  the  property 
or  plural  votes,  the  results  in  places  like  London, 

1  That  of  1910-11. 
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Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  may  come  out 
queerly.  If  men  have  to  choose  between  voting 
in  the  City  of  London  and  in  the  divisions  of 
Surrey  and  Middlesex,  the  majorities  will  be 
reduced,  and  may  even  disappear  in  one  or  the 
other  places.  And  if  the  plural  vote  is  not  to  be 
used  in  the  referendum,  admittedly  an  occasion 
of  great  national  importance,  how  can  its  use 
at  general  elections  any  longer  be  justified  ?  No 
one  can  say  certainly  what  will  be  the  result  of 
eliminating  the  property  vote ;  it  may  be  con- 
siderable, or  disastrous,  or  negligible.  It  certainly 
must  mean  the  loss  of  some  seats  to  the  Con- 
servative party.  At  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  I 
must  once  more  observe  that  there  is  no  explana- 
tion discoverable  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
property  vote,  except  pure  drift.  Well  might 
Lord  Salisbury  be  puzzled  to  say  into  whose 
hands  political  power  has  passed  ! 

As  an  old  supporter  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  was  taught  to  believe 
that  the  business  of  the  Conservative  party  was 
to  conserve,  not  to  destroy ;  and  that,  more 
specifically,  its  regnant  principles  of  policy  were 
the  maintenance  of  our  ancient  institutions  and 
the  defence  of  property  against  the  reaching 
hands  of  Socialism.  What  does  the  Conserva- 
tive party  now  conserve  ?  Not  our  ancient 
institutions,  for  at  the  instigation  presumably  of 
our  leaders,  the  House  of  Lords  has  decreed  its 
own  dissolution.  Not  the  rights  of  property, 
for  the  plural  vote,  the  one  remaining  protection 
of  the  owners  of  property,  has  been  abandoned. 
The  Crown  and  the  Church  still  survive  as  rem- 
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nants  of  the  Constitution,  but  who  shall  say 
when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  them, 
just  to  show  our  trust  in  the  people  ?  The 
invisible  and  impalpable  hands  into  which 
political  power  has  mysteriously  drifted  may 
to-morrow  sign  the  death-warrant  of  these  in- 
stitutions. I  shall  be  told  that  there  is  Tariff 
Reform,  "  the  first  constructive  policy  of  the 
Unionist  party."  But  Tariff  Reform  is  not  a 
political  principle ;  it  is  a  financial  expedient, 
which  may  be  resorted  to  as  readily  by  the 
Radicals  as  by  the  Conservative  party.  Tariff 
Reform  is  in  England  an  economic  theory,  and 
in  all  the  other  countries  a  fiscal  practice,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  either  Radicalism  or 
Conservatism.  In  a  clear  and  cogent  letter  to 
The  Times  of  January  7th. last,  Mr.  Hewins  shows 
that  the  progress  of  Tariff  Reform  depends  upon 
the  movement  of  economic  forces,  which  are 
quite  outside  party  politics.  Granted  that  the 
Unionist  party  has  taken  this  economic  theory 
and  made  its  conversion  into  practice  the  first 
object  of  its  corporate  existence.  Has  it  no 
other  principles  of  life  ?  If  the  Conservative 
party  is  to  become,  like  the  Republican  party 
in  the  United  States,  an  organisation  for  the 
carrying  of  a  tariff  and  nothing  else,  let  us  know 
it,  and  men  will  be  able  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments. Once  let  it  be  known  that  the  Con- 
servative party  has  abandoned  those  foundations 
of  principle,  which  Burke  laid  broad  and  deep 
in  public  opinion  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  a  new  party  will  soon  form  itself. 
For  Conservatism  is  indestructible,  being  a  mood 
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of  mind,  a  moral  attitude  towards  the  world. 
Can  nothing  rouse  the  Conservative  party  to 
a  sense  of  the  very  real  and  urgent  peril  into 
which  it  has  drifted,  or  been  pushed  by  some 
unseen  arm  ?  Will  no  warning  serve  to  make 
the  Conservative  party  overhaul  its  organisation 
in  a  business-like  spirit  ?  May  the  rough  lesson 
of  the  last  two  elections  teach  it,  before  it  is  too 
late,  to  discard  the  anonymous  direction  of  one 
or  two  individuals,  who  are  neither  wise  nor 
responsible,  and  substitute  some  intelligent  and 
intelligible  system  !  Conservative  innovation  is 
perhaps  the  nicest  branch  of  the  statesman's  art. 
I  do  not  forget  that  for  many  years  before  the 
crisis  of  1911  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Newton 
seriously  laboured  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  I  am  surprised  that 
so  clever  a  man  as  Lord  Newton  should  not 
have  discovered  that  the  remedy  lies,  not  in  a 
change  of  the  personnel,  but  in  a  curtailment  of 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  died  in  1898,  and  with  him 
passed  away  the  old  Liberalism,  that  bundle  of 
beliefs,  maxims,  and  policies  which,  curiously 
compounded  of  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  Paine, 
Bentham,  and  the  elder  Mill,  began  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  practical  intelligence  of  the  British 
middle  class  after  the  reform  of  Parliament  in 
1832.  The  aims  and  achievements  of  the  Liberal 
party  were  the  freeing  of  our  international  trade, 
the  removal  of  religious  disabilities,  the  wider 
distribution  of  political  power,  the  strict  and 
economic  administration  of  public  finance,  and 
the  avoidance  of  war.  The  regnant  idea  of 
middle-class  Liberalism  was  the  freeing  of  the 
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individual  and  the  setting  him  to  do  the  best  he 
could  for  himself  and  his  family.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Irish  policy  was  a  "  side-show,"  and  consisted 
in  moving  back  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  from  contract  to  status,  and  in  beginning 
to  lend  the  tenant  public  money  to  buy  his  land. 
All  this  while  the  Conservative  party  was  moving 
slowly  along  the  line  of  State  Socialism,  the 
landlords  not  being  sorry  to  retaliate  upon  the 
manufacturers  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law 
by  passing  factory,  and  workshop,  and  housing 
Acts.  Both  parties  co  -  operated  in  making 
primary  education  compulsory  and  gratuitous, 
and  both  parties,  with  more  or  less  insincerity, 
took  a  hand  in  extending  the  franchise.  Up  to 
this  point  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had  been 
getting  on  famously  together ;  they  understood 
one  another  perfectly  ;  and  the  proletariat,  not 
too  uncomfortable,  was  dismissing  both  parties 
with  "  sabre- cuts  of  Saxon  speech  "  not  fit  for 
ears  polite.  Into  this  happy  family  thrust  him- 
self Parnell,  who  did  not  know  what  scruples 
meant,  and  whose  hatred  of  the  British  middle- 
class  Liberal  almost  made  him  mad.  Parnell 
killed  parliamentary  government,  for  in  gagging 
him  we  were  obliged  to  gag  ourselves,  and  he 
broke  up  for  good  and  all — though  it  was  not 
seen  at  the  time — the  party  of  middle -class 
Liberalism.  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to  appeal  from 
middle-class  Liberals  to  the  proletariat,  which 
was  not  ready  for  him,  and  his  failure  produced 
for  twenty  years  a  purely  artificial  arrangement 
of  political  parties.  Whigs,  Birmingham  Radicals, 
and  Tories  all  pigged  it  together  in  the  same 
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truckle  bed :  and  the  Coalition  of  1895  was 
followed,  as  coalitions  always  are,  by  a  confusion 
and  obliteration  of  political  principles.  When 
Lord  Salisbury  died  in  1903  he  carried  with  him 
the  old  Conservatism,  "  the  conservation  in 
England  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,"  as 
surely  as  Mr.  Gladstone  five  years  previously 
had  carried  with  him  the  old  Liberalism. 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  middle-class  Liberalism 
arose  in  1906  an  unformed  spectre — whose  advent 
had  often  been  predicted,  but  never  believed  in 
—  democracy  at  last !  Surprised  at  its  own 
victory — nobody  more  so — democracy  glared  at 
the  governing  class  and  its  paraphernalia,  much 
as  the  mob  glared  at  Louis  and  Marie  Antoinette 
in  the  Tuileries.  So  this  is  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  this  is  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  this  is  Mr. 
Balfour  !  Nobody  knew  anything  about  demo- 
cracy, and  everybody  was  so  anxious  to  know : 
were  its  paths  to  be  the  paths  of  pleasantness 
and  its  ways  the  ways  of  peace  ?  Mr.  Balfour 
envisaged  the  new  apparition  in  a  perfectly 
characteristic  manner  :  he  met  it  with  a  smile 
and  a  jest.  Immediately  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  tabled  a  resolution  in 
which  he  invited  the  House  of  Commons  "  to 
reflect  "  upon  its  relations  with  the  House  of 
Lords.  "  Well,"  said  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  deepest 
and  most  satirical  tone,  glancing  blandly  at  the 
Government,  "  let  them  reflect :  it  is  a  process 
which  can  do  them  nothing  but  good,"  The 
Opposition  laughed,  the  pleasant,  comfortable 
laugh  of  men  whose  title-deeds  are  secure  and 
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whose  relations  with  their  bankers  are  quite 
satisfactory.  Alas  for  the  old  order  and  its 
champion !  Within  four  years  of  that  light 
retort,  the  super-tax  and  the  new  land  taxes  had 
become  part  of  the  national  finance,  and  the 
Parliament  Act  had  become  law.  But  if  Mr. 
Balfour  did  not  see  what  was  coming,  did  any- 
body else  see  farther  or  more  clearly  than  he  ? 
Did  any  of  the  Radical  leaders,  even  in  the 
morning  flush  of  passion  after  1906,  foresee  that 
in  six  years  they  would,  easily  and  without 
serious  resistance,  disable  the  House  of  Lords, 
an  older  branch  of  the  Constitution  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  begin  the  break-up  of 
the  big  estates  of  the  aristocracy  ?  For  it  is 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  these  vast 
changes  in  social  and  political  structure  have 
been  effected  that  ought  to  alarm  the  moderate 
man.  Not  only  was  there  no  resistance,  there 
was  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  besieged 
with  the  besiegers.  The  land  taxes  had  not 
begun  to  be  collected  before  the  big  landowners 
took  to  selling  their  possessions  right  and  left. 
The  power  of  the  peers  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  their  estates  as  upon  their  undefined  political 
rights.  This  Disraeli  saw  very  clearly  when  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Protection  seventy  years  ago. 
Both  have  been  taken  from  them  ;  and  now  it 
is  the  turn  of  the  small  landowners.  The  squire 
is  now  discovered  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  people, 
and  a  "  bonnet  "  having  quickly  been  found  in 
an  ambitious  young  barrister,  the  order  for  his 
dispossession  has  gone  forth.  As  Duke  Frederick 
says  in  As  You  Like  It : 
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Well,  push  him  out  of  doors  ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands  : 
Do  this  expediently  and  turn  him  going. 

Hardly  has  this  edict  been  issued  than  Lord 
Lansdowne  appears  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings  and  announces  that  the  old  system 
of  landownership  is  obsolete,  and  not  fitted 
to  modern  ideas,  and  that,  as  a  beginning, 
£12,000,000  must  be  found  by  the  State  to 
help  tenants  to  become  owners.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  sudden  apparition  of  democracy 
overpowered  the  imagination  and  terrified  the 
fortitude  of  the  Tory  leaders.  It  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  this  democracy 
is  ;  what  are  its  aims ;  what  is  its  relation  to 
political  parties ;  and  how  far  those  who  have 
anything  to  lose  can  either  resist  or  escape  from 
its  tyranny.  It  is  to  the  answering  of  these 
questions  that  all  the  political  speeches  and 
books,  from  which  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
article  is  a  fair  selection,  have  for  the  last  six 
years  been  directed. 

In  modern  States  the  masses  can  never  partici- 
pate personally  in  the  executive  and  legislative 
functions :  those  they  are  forced,  by  reason  of  their 
numbers,  to  entrust  to  deputies.  By  democracy 
is  meant  that  the  masses  are  the  sole  depositaries 
of  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  and  that 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  merely  instru- 
ments for  the  carrying  out  of  their  orders.  The 
demos  for  governmental  purposes  is  the  whole 
body  of  voters.  It  was  apparently  about  four 
years  ago  that  Lord  Morley  discovered  that 
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democracy  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Liberalism, 
and  the  discovery  annoyed  him,  for  with  all  his 
air  of  polished  detachment,  there  is  no  stouter 
partisan  than  Lord  Morley.  In  the  Fourth 
Series  of  his  Miscellanies,  published  in  1908, 
Lord  Morley  complains,  a  little  tartly,  of  the 
reaction  of  democracy  against  Liberalism,  which 
he  ascribes  to  four  causes — the  decay  of  religious 
belief,  a  stream  of  German  idealism  (presumably 
an  allusion  to  Utopian  Socialism),  the  success 
of  Bismarck's  blood-and-iron  policy,  and  the 
belief  that  physical  science  had  given  its  verdict 
in  favour  of  violence  and  against  social  justice. 
With  a  sigh  the  philosopher -statesman  bows 
democracy  out  of  his  library.  "  Democracy  has 
long  passed  out  beyond  mere  praise  and  blame. 
Dialogues  and  disputations  on  its  success  or 
failure  are  now  an  idle  quarrel.  Democracy  is 
what  it  is.  Its  own  perils  encompass  it.  They 
are  many,  they  are  grave.  Spiritual  power  in 
the  old  sense  there  is  none ;  the  material  power 
of  wealth  is  formidable.  Like  kings  and  nobles 
in  old  time,  so  in  our  time  the  man  in  the  street 
will  have  his  sycophants  and  parasites."  In  the 
last  twelve  months  Lord  Morley  has  been  speak- 
ing again  about  politics  and  history,  and  his 
confidence  in  democracy  does  not  seem  to  have 
increased.  In  his  address  as  Chancellor  of 
Manchester  University,  delivered  on  June  28 
last,  Lord  Morley  painted  an  unflattering  portrait 
of  the  democratic  statesman  : 

"  Ardent  spirits  have  common  faults  in  a 
stirring  age.  We  know  it  all.  They  are  so  apt 
to  begin  where  they  should  end.  Pierced  by 
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thoughts  of  the  ills  in  the  world  around  them, 
they  are  overwhelmed  by  a  noble  impatience  to 
remove,  to  lessen,  to  abate.  Before  they  have 
set  sail,  they  insist  that  they  already  see  some 
new  planet  swimming  into  their  ken,  and  touch 
the  promised  land.  An  abstract  a  priori  notion, 
formed  independently  of  experience,  independ- 
ently of  evidence,  is  straightway  clothed  with 
all  the  sanctity  of  absolute  principle.  Generous 
aspiration,  exalted  enthusiasm,  is  made  to  do 
duty  for  reasoned  scrutiny.  They  seize  every 
fact  or  circumstance  that  makes  their  way,  they 
are  blind  to  every  other.  Inflexible  preconcep- 
tions hold  the  helm.  They  exaggerate ;  their 
sense  of  proportion  is  bad." 

It  would  be  unkind  to  suggest  that  this 
was  intended  by  Lord  Morley  as  a  picture 
of  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet ; 
but  the  cap  is  an  admirable  fit.  A  month 
later,  speaking  in  his  native  borough  of  Black- 
burn, Lord  Morley  returned  to  his  criticism  of 
democracy  : 

"  I  was  struck  by  a  remark  of  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  said  it  was  important  to  remember 
that  democracy  had  no  Divine  right.  That 
meant  that  democracy  must  show  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  and  our  own  country  to  begin 
with,  that  it  is  a  good  and  efficient  form  of 
government.  What  does  it  depend  on  ?  It 
depends  upon  the  sense  of  public  duty,  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  the  capability  of  the  average 
citizen.  .  .  .  To  return  to  a  text  I  am  never 
tired  of  talking  about,  it  all  depends  upon  people 
taking  proper  pains  to  form  opinions  rightly  ; 
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and  those  may  be  obtained  by  candid  and  fair 
discussion,  interesting  discussion,  and,  if  you 
like,  within  bounds  and  reason,  passionate  and 
intrepid  discussion.  But  it  must  be  fair.  That 
comes  of  education,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  gave 
a  definition  of  education  which  was  that  an 
educated  man  was  the  man  who  knew  the  differ- 
ence between  knowing  and  not  knowing.  .  .  . 
I  say  an  educated  man,  among  other  qualifica- 
tions, is  a  man  who  knows  what  is  evidence,  and 
when  an  assertion  is  proved  and  is  not  proved." 

All  this  is  excellent,  but  it  clearly  implies  that 
in  the  opinion  of  a  great  political  thinker  and 
writer  the  methods  of  democracy  are  ignorant, 
impulsive,  unfair,  and  violent.  Lord  Morley 
explicitly  added  that  these  faults  are  common 
to  the  politicians  of  all  parties,  to  the  glowing 
Liberal  as  well  as  to  the  glowing  Conservative. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  one  of  the  ablest  members 
of  a  Government  of  clever  men,  differs  from 
Lord  Morley.  He  thinks  that  democracy  and 
Liberalism  are  the  same  thing,  or  rather — for  I 
should  be  sorry  to  misrepresent  so  candid  a 
writer — that  they  ought  to  be,  because  the 
Liberal  party  is  the  best,  or  the  only  adequate, 
instrument  which  democracy  will  find.  Mr. 
Robertson  begins  by  sniffing  contemptuously  at 
academic  culture  and  the  education  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes.  A  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world  must  have  troubled  him  with  some  doubts, 
for  in  his  concluding  chapters  he  asserts  his  belief 
that  the  heads  will  have  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  future  settlement  of  society  as  the 
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hands.  He  laughs  at  the  idea  of  production 
without  profit,  and,  with  the  shrewdness  of  his 
country,  declares  that  both  labour  and  capital 
are  dependent  on  the  organising  brain.  Mr. 
Robertson  maintains  that  an  average  working 
man  is  quite  as  good  a  judge  of  politics  as  an 
average  University  man.  It  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  politics.  On  the  hours,  wages,  and 
conditions  of  his  own  trade,  and  probably  of 
many  other  trades,  the  working  man  is  certainly 
a  better  judge  than  the  University  man.  But 
Mr.  Robertson  cannot  think  that  the  hours  and 
wages  of  labour  constitute  the  sum  total  of  a 
nation's  politics.  Mr.  Robertson  is  too  cultivated 
not  to  feel  the  force  of  Lord  Morley's  criticism. 
Government  by  ten  million  working  men  is 
government  by  a  series  of  public  meetings.  No 
one  is  more  perfectly  aware  than  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  sits  for  a  Tyneside  constituency,  that  the 
discussion  of  political  questions  at  public  meet- 
ings is  not  "  candid  and  fair  discussion,"  and  that 
the  men  who  compose  those  meetings,  however 
naturally  intelligent,  do  not  "  know  what  is 
evidence,  and  when  an  assertion  is  proved,  and 
when  it  is  not  proved."  The  University  man, 
however  conceited,  however  selfish,  and  however 
class-hardened,  has  at  least  been  trained  to  find 
out  the  meaning  of  words,  and  he  must  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  nature  of  evidence.  There 
is,  however,  another  ground  on  which  Mr. 
Robertson  believes  that  the  Liberal  party  is  a 
better  instrument  of  democracy  than  the  Con- 
servative party  —  namely,  that  Liberals  have 
an  "  intellectual  sympathy  "  with  the  working- 
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classes,  which  the  Conservatives  are  too  absorbed 
in  their  own  sensualities  to  feel.  Mr.  Robertson 
admits  that  this  intellectual  sympathy  is  quite 
compatible  with  something  like  actual  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  of  individual  neighbours. 
Instead  of  intellectual,  I  should  call  this  attitude 
of  mind,  political  sympathy,  for  it  is  little  else 
than  the  profession  of  philanthropy,  which  the 
modern  politician  finds  indispensable  on  the 
platform.  This  intellectual  sympathy  is  the 
cheapest  of  all  sentiments,  for  it  costs  its  pro- 
fessor nothing  :  it  may  be  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  act  of  kindness  or  charity  to  a  single 
individual ;  it  may  even  be  the  mask  of  the 
brutality  of  the  millionaire  sweater  :  and  when 
unaccompanied  by  good  deeds,  it  certainly  is  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  forms  of  human  in- 
sincerity. Swift  declared  that  he  hated  all 
classes,  professions,  tribes,  and  nations  of  men, 
and  reserved  all  his  love  for  individuals.  Rousseau 
declared  that  he  loved  all  mankind  as  brothers 
in  misfortune.  Yet  Swift  was  extremely  kind 
to  the  poor  of  his  parish,  to  his  servants,  and  to 
all  his  friends  :  while  Rousseau  abandoned  his 
bastard  on  a  door-step,  and  was  always  willing 
to  borrow,  or  rather  take,  money  from  anybody 
who  would  give  it  to  him.  Rousseau  stands  for 
intellectual  sympathy,  and  I  gladly  make  a 
present  of  him  to  Mr.  Robertson  and  the  modern 
Liberal  party.  But  I  wish  that  Mr.  Robertson 
were  correct  in  his  assumption  that  this  "  in- 
tellectual sympathy "  is  a  monopoly  of  the 
Liberals.  Conservative  politicians  are  quite  as 
ready  to  profess  it,  if  only  it  may  secure  the 
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patronage  of  democracy.  Indeed,  as  is  pointed 
out  above,  the  Conservatives  began  to  move 
along  the  line  of  State  Socialism  long  before  it 
occurred  to  the  Liberals. 

Democracy  (or  the  ten  or  twenty  million 
voters)  has  no  party  :  it  is  king ;  and  just  as 
Charles,  and  James,  and  William,  and  the  first 
three  Georges,  chose  the  ministers  who  would  do 
what  they  wanted,  so  democracy  will  choose  the 
party  which  will  do,  or  which  it  thinks  will  do, 
what  it  wants.  With  royal  impartiality  demo- 
cracy will  choose  from  time  to  time  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  or  Labour-Socialists,  whoever  will 
serve  its  turn,  or  whoever  promises  the  most. 
For  the  moment  democracy  is  choosing  either 
Liberals  or  Conservatives,  not  because  it  dislikes 
the  programme  of  the  Labour -Socialists,  but 
because  it  doubts  their  power  of  carrying  it 
out:  in  the  long  run  it  will  come  back  to  the 
Labour-Socialists,  who  indeed  supply  both  Con- 
servatives and  Liberals  with  political  ideas. 
Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  the  one 
at  the  end  and  the  other  at  the  beginning  of  his 
political  career,  deserve  the  greatest  respect ; 
but,  like  Matthew  Arnold's  Young  Man  from  the 
Country,  they  are  not  at  the  centre  of  the 
situation. 

A  far  firmer  grasp  of  the  realities  of  the  political 
situation  is  shown  by  Mr.  Brougham  Villiers  in 
his  Modern  Democracy,  a  book  which,  if  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  saying  so,  would  be  twice  as 
effective  if  it  were  half  as  long.  Mr.  Brougham 
Villiers  is  right  in  saying  that  the  cardinal  fact 
in  the  politics  of  the  hour  is  the  junction  of  the 
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practical  Trade-Unionists  with  the  theoretical 
Socialists.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of 
his  observation  that  the  only  body  of  political 
thought  with  which  the  Budget  of  1909  and 
the  Parliament  Act  and  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
the  Insurance  Act  are  compatible  is  Socialism. 
Trade  -  Unionists  supply  the  votes  ;  Socialists 
supply  the  ideas  :  and  when  once  the  two  bodies 
understand  one  another,  and  join  forces,  they 
will  be  irresistible.  All  that  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  can  do  is  to  filch  ideas  from  the  Socialists, 
and  dress  them  up  in  the  stock  phrases  of  the 
last  generation  of  politicians,  which,  to  muddle- 
headed  respectability,  makes  them  look  less 
dangerous.  Soon  the  dressing-up  will  be  super- 
fluous, and  then  the  occupation  of  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  will  be  gone. 

"  At  present,"  writes  Mr.  Villiers  on  p.  264, 
"  the  struggle  is  between  the  growing  organisation 
of  labour  and  the  established  things  of  com- 
mercialism. Properly  speaking,  nothing  that  has 
no  bearing  on  this  struggle  is  at  present  politics 
at  all.  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
indeed,  are  vital  in  the  first  case  and  interesting 
in  the  second  to  the  Irish  and  Welsh  peoples 
for  special  reasons ;  but  they  do  not  greatly 
attract  or  genuinely  alarm  the  forces  of  poverty 
and  wealth.  Liberalism  may  be  enabled  to  deal 
with  these  questions  in  virtue  of  the  stock-in-trade 
of  popular  goodwill  it  has  earned  by  taxing 
undeveloped  land  and  by  limiting  the  Lords' 
veto.  But  the  battle  must  be  joined  again  on 
Guarantist  issues  if  Liberalism  is  to  retain  that 
goodwill.  Politics  under  democratic  conditions 
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must  swing  back  to  its  old  centre,  the  economic 
condition  of  the  democracy." 

So,  then,  the  one  thing  that  matters  is  the 
struggle  between  poverty  and  wealth ;  and  if 
Liberalism  is  to  survive,  it  must  frankly  take 
sides  with  poverty,  and  embrace  Guarantism, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  interests  the  de- 
mocracy. What  is  Guarantism  ?  It  is  an  ugly 
word  ;  and  it  stands  for  an  ugly  thing.  Guaran- 
tism is  a  political  system  by  which  the  forty-four 
or  forty-five  million  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  guaranteed 
against  the  worry  of  insecurity  at  the  expense 
of  the  one  million  men  and  women  who  pay 
income  tax,  death  duties,  and  land  taxes.  This 
is  not  exaggeration  or  malicious  invention ;  it 
is  the  sober,  literal  expression  of  the  demands  of 
democracy.  According  to  the  evidence  given 
by  Sir  Henry  Primrose  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
Committee,  the  number  of  people  who  pay 
income-tax  are  between  one  million  and  eleven 
hundred  thousand.  Of  these  three -fourths,  or 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  claim  abate- 
ment as  having  incomes  of  less  than  £700  a  year. 
From  people  whose  incomes  range  from  £130 
to  £700  not  much  is  to  be  squeezed.  The  re- 
maining quarter  of  a  million  citizens  are  to 
finance,  not  merely  what  used  to  be  considered 
the  needs  of  Government,  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Service,  primary  education,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  but  a  gigantic  superstructure  of 
State  charity,  which,  its  author  tells  us  with 
pride,  will  in  five  years  amount  to  £40,000,000 
a  year,  more  than  double  the  interest  of  the 
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National  Debt.1  That  the  Labour-Socialist  party 
demands  the  total  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxa- 
tion, that  is,  duties  of  customs  and  excise  on 
articles  of  consumption,  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Mr.  Brougham  Villiers  is  not  a  fanatic  or  a 
dreamer  ;  on  the  contrary,  his  previous  book  on 
Socialism  is  praised  by  the  Manchester  Guardian 
as  "an  admirable  historic  interpretation  of  the 
economic  and  political  forces  which  have  gone 
to  the  making  of  present-day  Socialism  as 
exhibited  in  the  Labour  party."  With  this 
certificate  behind  him,  consider  the  following 
comment  on  the  Budget  of  1909  on  p.  104  : 

"  No  Labour  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  ever  have  argued  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did 
that  all  classes  ought  to  bear  any  share  in  the  new 
taxes  or  have  imposed  an  extra  8d.  in  the  pound 
on  tobacco  and  raised  the  duty  on  spirits.  The 
case  of  Labour — and  it  is  unanswerable — is  that 
as  long  as  there  are  unearned  incomes  to  tax 
there  should  be  no  taxes  whatever  on  anything 
else.  Labour  would  assert,  and  all  that  is  really 
democratic  in  modern  Radicalism  would  agree 
with  this,  that  any  tax  that  takes  from  men  and 
women  money  needed  to  keep  them  or  their 
families  up  to  a  standard  of  physical  efficiency 
is  an  anti-social  tax  and  should  be  abolished,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  themselves, 
but  of  the  community." 

Or  take  this  sentence  on  p.  266 : 


1  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us  that  in  five  years'  time  we  should  be 
spending  on  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Insurance  £40,000,000,  of  which, 
roughly,  £20,000,000  would  be  paid  by  the  State  and  £20,000,000 
by  employers  and  contributors. 
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"It  is  important  to  the  poor  that  the  burden 
of  taxes  should  be  taken  off  their  over-laden 
shoulders,  and  that  direct  should  entirely  displace 
indirect  taxation." 

Here  is  another,  and  a  very  different,  possibly  a 
more  authoritative,  statement  on  the  same  point. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  "  bonnets,"  officially  known 
as  the  Parliamentary  Land  Values  Group,  met 
at  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  31,  1912,  when 
Sir  Alfred  Mond  (one  of  Mr.  Robertson's  in- 
tellectual sympathisers)  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : 

"  This  meeting  reaffirms  its  request  to  the 
Government  to  continue  and  develop  the  policy 
inaugurated  by  the  Budget  of  1909-10  by  (1) 
making  land  values  available  for  public  needs  ; 
(2)  freeing  industry  from  monopoly  and  undue 
burdens  of  taxation  ;  (3)  completing  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade  by  (a)  securing  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  produce  in  our  own  country  by 
affording  greater  opportunities  to  use  the  land  ; 
and  (b)  abolishing  the  duties  that  remain  on  the 
food  of  the  people. 

"  We  further  ask  that  this  policy  may  be 
carried  into  effect  by  (1)  hastening  the  completion 
of  the  valuation  of  all  land,  apart  from  improve- 
ments, provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  1909-10  ; 
(2)  making  that  valuation  accessible  to  the 
public  ;  (3)  empowering  local  authorities  to  levy 
rates  on  the  basis  of  that  valuation  ;  (4)  levying 
a  Budget  tax  on  all  land  values  to  be  applied 
(a)  in  providing  a  national  fund  to  be  allocated 
towards  the  cost  of  such  services  as  education, 
poor  relief,  main  roads,  asylums,  and  police, 
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thereby  reducing  the  local  rates ;  and  (b)  in 
substitution  of  the  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  other  articles  of  food." 

We  are  now  beginning  to  get  an  idea  of  how 
Guarantism  is  to  be  financed,  and  what  its  details 
are.  In  The  Times  of  the  same  day  (July  31), 
under  the  heading  "  New  Labour  Campaign," 
the  following  announcement  was  made  : 

"  Conferences  have  been  arranged  by  the 
Independent  Labour  party  and  the  Fabian  Society 
in  support  of  a  demand  that  the  whole  of  the  next 
parliamentary  session  shall  be  devoted  to  '  the 
consideration  and  passing  of  measures  which 
will  permanently  raise  the  standard  of  life  of  the 
large  masses  of  working  people  who  are  suffering 
from  the  evils  of  poverty.'  Among  the  demands 
made  are  a  legal  minimum  wage,  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour,  complete  provision  against 
sickness,  a  national  minimum  of  child  nurture, 
prevention  of  unemployment,  healthy  homes  for 
all,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law." 

This  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  main 
argument  of  Mr.  Villiers'  book,  that  Guarantism 
is  the  only  thing  the  democracy  cares  about ; 
and  that  the  intellectual  Socialists  and  the 
practical  Trade-Unionists  are  laying  their  heads 
and  their  votes  together  to  bring  it  about. 
Contingent  spoil,  speculative  plunder,  distant 
booty,  benefits  deferred,  interest  democracy  not 
at  all.  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
the  Navy,  our  Foreign  Policy,  democracy  regards 
as  "  side-shows,"  good  enough  for  politicians  to 
talk  about,  but  not  worth  its  serious  attention. 
What  the  ten  or  twenty  million  voters,  or  the 
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thirty  million  adults  of  both  sexes,  want,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Villiers,  are  the  following  things  : 

1.  Higher  wages,  with  a  guaranteed  minimum 
for  all. 

2.  Shorter  hours. 

3.  The  education,   doctoring,   and  feeding  of 
their    children    ("  national    minimum    of    child 
nurture  "). 

4.  Better  houses  at  non-commercial  rents. 

5.  All  doctors'  bills  of  adults  to  be  paid,  and 
hospital  and  sanatorium  treatment  to  be  provided. 

6.  Payment  during  unemployment,  or  provi- 
sion of  State  relief  works. 

7.  The  abolition  of  workhouses. 

It  is  a  tolerably  complete  catalogue  of  wants  : 
the  only  noticeable  omissions  are  the  provision 
of  clothes  and  pocket-money  ;  but  that  no  doubt 
is  an  oversight,  for  the  Sheppey  Guardians  were 
surcharged  the  other  day  for  giving  the  children 
a  penny  a  week  pocket-money.  Nearly  all  the 
other  wants  of  life  are  mentioned.  This  is 
Guarantism,  or  the  guaranteeing  of  the  forty-five 
millions  against  the  worries  of  life.  If  this  list 
of  wants  drawn  up  by  the  Fabians  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  had  been  a  table  of 
the  things  which  an  honest  and  self-respecting 
father  should  get  for  himself  and  pay  for,  one 
would  say  it  was  admirable,  almost  the  whole 
duty  of  the  working  man.  But  being  instead  a 
catalogue  of  things  which  are  to  be  provided 
for  the  wage-earner  by  Government,  and  to  be 
paid  for  by  such  of  his  fellow-citizens  as  have 
more  than  £130  a  year,  it  becomes  indistinguish- 
able from  a  universal  system  of  outdoor  relief. 
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A  man  who  lives  in  a  house  of  which  the  rent  is 
partly  paid  by  others,  whose  children  are  taught, 
doctored,  and,  if  necessary,  fed l  by  taxes  and 
rates  collected  from  others,  whose  own  doctors' 
bills  and  those  of  his  wife  are  paid  by  others, 
who  after  seventy  draws  a  pension  which  is  paid 
by  others,  those  others  being  his  fellow- citizens, 
is  as  much  the  recipient  of  public  charity  as  he 
who  wears  the  workhouse  dress.  It  is  surely  a 
stroke  of  humour  on  the  part  of  the  Fabians  to 
talk  of  the  abolition  of  the  Poor  Law,  when  the 
whole  population  is  to  be  "boarded  out."  This 
may  sound  harsh  language ;  but  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Labour  party,  the  Socialists,  and  of  that  large 
and  influential  body  of  Radicals  who  call  them- 
selves the  Land  Values  Group,  that  the  working 
classes  shall  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  To  be  guar- 
anteed against  the  worry  of  insecurity  is  a  very 
nice  thing,  and  a  very  natural  desire,  but  the 
desire  is  not  confined  to  those  who  work  with 
their  hands.  Insecurity  haunts  the  landowner 
with  farms  unlet,  and  falling  rents,  and  single-tax 
campaigners  hovering  in  the  air.  Insecurity 
creeps  steadily  on  towards  the  shareholder,  who 
is  depressed  by  shrinking  dividends  and  the 
unsaleability  of  what  are  facetiously  called  gilt- 
edged  securities.  But  no  one  who  has  not  seen 
it  can  realise  the  keen  and  pitiless  persistency 
with  which  the  demon  of  insecurity  pursues  the 
days  of  the  professional  man.  Doctors  miss 
patients ;  barristers  and  stockbrokers  lose  clients ; 

1  In  1913  the   London  County  Council  fed  47,000  "  necessitous  " 
children. 
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and  they  dare  not  complain ;  they  must  studi- 
ously conceal  the  fact,  for  its  publication  would 
only  accelerate  their  ruin.  In  The  Master- 
Builder  there  is  a  picture  of  the  terror  and 
loathing  with  which  middle-aged  and  elderly 
professional  men  regard  the  generation  that  is 
rising  behind  them  and  treading  on  their  heels. 
Nor  is  the  picture  overdrawn,  for  the  worry  of 
insecurity — except  in  the  case  of  a  few  hundred 
very  rich  men  and  several  thousand  Government 
officials  quartered  on  the  taxpayer — is,  for  the 
greater  part  of  every  man's  life,  the  most  uni- 
versal and  the  most  poignant  of  all  the  troubles 
to  which  he  is  subject.  The  desire  to  guarantee 
himself  and  his  family  against  that  anxiety  is 
the  strongest  of  the  motives  which  impel  a  man 
to  overcome  his  congenital  indolence  and  in- 
continence. The  struggle  to  secure  that  guarantee 
is  the  healthiest  and  the  noblest  part  of  life,  as 
success  in  securing  it  is  the  fitting  crown  of  the 
man  who  has  done  his  duty.  But  to  be  guar- 
anteed against  the  common  trials  of  humanity 
by  a  forced  levy  on  other  people  is  the  last 
resource  of  a  cowardly  and  corrupt  citizen. 

It  may  be  answered  that  the  contributions  of 
the  employees  under  the  Insurance  Act  prove 
that  the  working- classes  repudiate  Guarantism  ; 
that  they  are  more  honest  than  their  leaders  ; 
and  that  they  have  no  intention  of  escaping 
their  share  of  taxation.  It  may  be  so  :  let  us 
hope  it  is  so ;  but  let  us  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  draw  conclusions.1  How  to  finance  an 

1  The  war  and  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  down  to  incomes  of 
£130  disturb  all  calculations  of  this  kind  for  the  time.  But  let  us 
"  wait  and  see." 
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extravagant  King  and  his  hungry  courtiers  has 
always  been  the  difficulty  of  English  Govern- 
ments. But  the  mistresses  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  political  pensioners  of  the  Guelphs  were  a 
flea-bite  to  the  demands  of  Guarantism. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  has  a  Scotsman's  sturdy 
confidence  in  brains.  He  believes  that  the  heads 
will  have  quite  as  much  to  say  to  the  industrial 
rearrangement  as  the  hands.  His  observation 
is  correct  that  labour  and  capital  are  equally 
helpless  without  the  organising  brain.  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  competition  is  more  efficient 
than  co-operation,  and  that  the  majority  of 
co-operative  schemes  have  failed  from  the  un- 
willingness of  the  working- classes  to  obey  and  to 
remunerate  adequately  a  clever  manager.  Fluid 
capital  flows  through  passive  shareholders  into 
the  hands  of  the  administrative  or  financial 
genius,  who  holds  the  key  of  the  industrial 
situation,  but  who  hardly  ever  begins  as  a 
capitalist.  From  a  member  of  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment this  tribute  to  individualism  is  "  rare  and 
refreshing."  Mr.  Robertson  deals  quite  dis- 
respectfully with  the  economic  theories  of  the 
writers  in  the  New  Age,  and  of  Collectivists 
generally,  as  the  following  passages  show  : 

"  It  may  be  taken  as  reasonably  certain  that, 
whatever  is  in  store  for  us,  the  '  heads  '  as  well 
as  the  c  hands  '  will  play  their  part  in  deciding 
the  evolution.  The  process  will  not  be  one 
either  of  putting  the  heads  in  gaol  and  supplanting 
them  by  committees  of  workers  who  will  success- 
fully fill  their  place,  or  of  keeping  them  at  their 
posts  with  pistols  held  to  their  heads.  On 
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neither  plan  could  industry  be  long  carried  on. 
Every  conception  of  a  social  change  in  which 
mere  coercion  rectifies  existing  inequality  is 
dismissible  as  a  dream  either  of  envy  and  ignor- 
ance or  of  puerile  optimism. 

"  '  Production  for  profit '  will  assuredly  con- 
tinue for  centuries,  profit  being  not  merely  the 
condition  of  the  furnishing  of  fluid  capital  but 
the  test  of  industrial  efficiency.  Fluid  capital 
is  about  as  far  from  the  stage  of  collective 
management  as  the  tides." 

All  this  is  the  soundest  of  common  sense  : 
can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  true  as  a  prophecy  ? 
Unfortunately,  the  compatriots  of  Adam  Smith 
will  write,  like  the  master,  as  if  there  were  a 
Scotsman  inside  every  man.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  history  repeats  itself ; 
I  appreciate  Lord  Morley's  warning  against 
misleading  historical  parallels.  But  though  I 
am  not  afraid  of  another  French  Revolution  like 
that  of  1789,  I  do  believe  in  the  persistence  of 
certain  characteristics  in  certain  forms  of  govern- 
ment— else  were  all  history  useless  compilation. 
History  testifies  unmistakably  and  unanimously 
to  the  passion  of  democracies  for  incompetence. 
There  is  nothing  democracy  dislikes  and  suspects 
so  heartily  as  technical  efficiency,  particularly 
when  it  is  independent  of  the  popular  vote. 
Thus  the  judges  are  spoken  of  by  the  Labour 
party  as  "  antiquated  fossils,"  and  a  demagogue 
Home  Secretary  has  described  them,  in  effect, 
as  the  partisan  tools  of  capitalism.  M.  Emile 
Faguet's  book  on  The  Cult  of  Incompetence,  so 
admirably  translated,  is  of  course  written  about 
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democracy  in  France,  where  the  system  of 
partisan  appointments  to  the  bench  and  to  the 
Civil  Service  is  practised  more  shamelessly  than 
it  is  as  yet  in  this  country.  But  there  is  much, 
very  much,  in  this  little  book  which  we  might 
lay  to  heart  as  a  warning,  and  something  that 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
parties  in  this  country.  The  attack  of  the 
Radicals,  led  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  Sir  Charles 
Henry,  and  Mr.  Primrose,  "  intellectual  sympa- 
thisers "  with  the  proletariat,  on  Lord  Loreburn 
with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  magistrates, 
was  a  very  ominous  portent.  M.  Faguet  indeed 
condemns  every  partisan  as  morally  incom- 
petent to  make  laws  for  all,  which  is  true,  but  a 
counsel  of  perfection.  Epigrammatic  brevity  is 
not  always  the  condensation  of  sciolism,  as  the 
following  description  of  democratic  legislation 
proves  : 

c  The  law  does  not  control  and  restrain  the 
passions  of  the  populace.  Legislation  becomes 
little  more  than  an  expression  of  their  frenzy,  a 
series  of  party  measures  levelled  by  one  faction 
against  the  other.  The  introduction  of  a  bill 
is  a  challenge  ;  the  passing  of  an  Act  is  a  victory ; 
definitions  which  at  once  damn  the  legislator 
and  convict  the  system." 

The  recent  wholesale  creation  of  officials  by 
the  Government,  and  the  appointment  of  parti- 
sans to  the  posts  without  regard  to  their  tech- 
nical efficiency  ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  conduct 
of  these  officials,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law;  the  attempt, 
happily  not  yet  successful,  to  reduce  the  medical 
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practitioner  to  the  status  of  a  Government 
servant ;  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
one  object  of  democracy  is  to  drag  the  most 
competent  and  industrious  individuals  down  to 
the  level  of  the  laziest  and  the  least  competent. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Numbers  are 
supreme,  and  the  majority  are  always  less  com- 
petent and  less  industrious  than  the  minority. 
Moreover,  the  masses  have  been  taught  by  their 
Government  that  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
change  an  old  law  which  they  dislike,  or  to 
mould  a  new  law  to  their  fancy.  As  M.  Faguet 
says,  "  the  people  wish  to  do  everything  them- 
selves, and  think  that  they  can  do  everything 
themselves."  With  all  deference  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Robertson,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  individual 
organiser  will  be  employed  and  paid  by  de- 
mocracy until  rueful  experience  has  proved  his 
indispensability.  The  experiment  of  the  col- 
lectivist  management  of  industry  will  be  tried, 
though  how  long  it  will  last,  through  "  what 
varieties  of  untried  being  "  society  may  have  to 
pass  before  technical  and  moral  competence  are 
reseated  in  authority,  it  is  impossible  to  predict. 
Democracy  will  have  the  choice  of  three 
servants,  the  Liberal,  the  Unionist,  and  the 
Labour-Socialist  parties.  Which  will  democracy 
choose  ?  Obviously  that  which  it  thinks  will  be 
most  willing  and  apt  to  execute  its  orders.  And 
which  will  that  be  ?  If  the  Unionists  were  really 
a  Conservative  party,  they  ought  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  list,  for  they  would  recognise  that  at 
the  present  juncture  the  true  function  of  a 
Conservative  party  is  to  criticise  and  resist,  not 
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to  obey,  the  impulses  of  democracy.  The  frank 
and  bold  adoption  of  this  Conservative  attitude 
is  more  likely  to  reseat  the  Unionists  in  power 
than  the  infatuated  and  dishonest  endeavour  to 
outbid  the  Liberals  and  the  Socialists.  But  the 
politicians  do  not  think  so  ;  they  smile  at  the 
idea  of  going  to  the  country  with  a  negative  : 
we  must  offer  something,  say  they,  or  we  shall 
be  rejected  ;  they  demand  of  the  machine  a  cry. 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  machine  or  its 
candidates  that  to  offer  the  country  social  peace 
and  firm  and  efficient  government  might  turn  out 
to  be  the  best  of  all  cries.  No  ;  there  must  be 
a  housing  scheme ;  and  an  abolition  of  the 
poor-law  scheme  ;  and  a  minimum- wage  scheme ; 
and  various  other  quackeries  stolen  from  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Socialists.  So  that  the 
Unionist  party  will  be  quite  as  keen  and  com- 
plaisant a  competitor  for  the  patronage  of 
democracy  as  the  Liberal  and  Labour-Socialist 
parties.  But  in  the  present  condition  of  England 
a  Unionist  Government  cannot  be  more  than  an 
interlude.  For  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
probability  is  that  democracy  will  employ  the 
Liberal  party  to  do  its  work,  partly  because  it 
is  accustomed  to  their  names  and  catchwords, 
and  partly  because  the  Labour-Socialist  leaders 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  country 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  their  own  rule.  And  the 
Liberal  party  will  be  a  willing  and  obedient 
servant,  so  long  as  there  is  any  money  to  be 
wrung  from  the  owners  of  land.  But  as  soon  as 
the  last  penny  has  been  squeezed  out  of  the 
landlords  the  turn  of  the  shareholders  and  the 
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financiers  will  come.  The  Liberal  party  will 
then  split,  a  large  proportion  joining  what  is 
now  called  the  Unionist  party,  and  the  residue 
going  over  to  the  Socialists.  It  is  possible  that 
this  split  may  be  followed  by  a  reaction  which  will 
give  power  to  that  conservative  element  which 
exists  in  all  classes ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  ten  or  twenty  million  voters  living  on  weekly 
and  monthly  wages  will  choose  a  Labour-Socialist 
Government.  When  one  million  citizens  with 
accumulated  property  lie  at  the  mercy  of  twenty 
million  citizens  with  no  property  but  their 
wages,  the  temptation  to  poor  fallible  human 
nature  is  great.  Even  the  most  incorrigible 
optimist  must  admit  that  there  is  serious  danger. 

A  Labour-Socialist  Government  will  not  ruin 
England.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
governed  by  the  Labour-Socialists,  and  they  are 
not  ruined,  though  their  prosperity  is  hampered. 
The  prosperity  of  England  would  be  even  more 
hampered,  for  it  depends  much  more  on  the 
presence  of  rich  and  educated  men,  living  in  our 
midst,  attracting  to  our  country  the  wealth  of 
other  nations,  and  stimulating  by  their  brain- 
power and  by  their  control  over  large  masses  of 
capital  the  creation  of  fresh  wealth.  The  young 
men  of  this  class,  when  threatened  with  taxation 
on  a  vindictive  scale,  will  realise  whatever  they 
can  and  depart  to  Uganda  or  Rhodesia  or 
Vancouver  Island  ;  while  those  of  us  who  have 
turned  the  cape  of  forty,  but  are  neither  political 
lawyers,  nor  journalists,  nor  trade-union  secre- 
taries, will  retire  to  cultivate  our  gardens. 

The  Great  War  has  profoundly  modified  the 
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economic,  and  consequently  the  political,  situation 
in  two  ways  :  it  has  carried  the  income  -  tax 
down  to  £130  a  year,  so  that  manual  workers 
earning  £3  a  week  will  pay  direct  taxes  ;  and  it 
has  erected,  at  lightning  speed,  a  huge  fabric  of 
State  Socialism  controlling  every  corner  of  in- 
dividual life.  The  fact  that  a  large  body  of 
employees  have  come  within  the  range  of  the 
income-tax  must  cause  the  abandonment  of 
many  of  the  items  in  the  Guarantist  programme, 
and  that  is  so  much  to  the  good.  The  sudden 
establishment  of  State  control  over  the  Stock 
Exchange  and  the  industrial  north  may  decide 
the  form  of  the  coming  struggle  between  Capital 
and  Labour.  It  is  but  too  clear  that  as  soon  as 
the  Great  War  is  over  the  Trades  Unions  intend 
to  force  on  the  supreme  and  inevitable  conflict 
between  employers  and  employed.  Whether  the 
leaders  of  organised  labour  are  going  to  fight 
for  Syndicalism,  i.e.  ownership  by  trade-groups, 
or  State  Socialism,  i.e.  ownership  by  the  State, 
is  not  discoverable — probably  they  have  not 
made  up  their  minds.  Syndicalism  involves 
the  commandeering  of  capital,  i.e.  of  banking 
facilities,  by  groups  of  organised  labour,  and 
could  hardly  be  established  without  something 
like  a  revolution,  or  civil  war.  State  Socialism 
would  merely  mean  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  government  under  which  we  have  been  living 
since  August  1914,  and  turn  everybody  into  the 
servant  of  the  Government.  This  would  certainly 
be  the  path  of  least  resistance  for  the  Labour 
party ;  but  whichever  path  it  chooses,  there 
will  be  great  bitterness  between  classes,  and 
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great  trouble  for  those  who  own  property, 
whether  in  land  or  money  or  plant.  The 
structure  of  our  society  will  be  remodelled  on 
colonial  lines,  and  all  who  have  visited  Canada 
or  Australia  know  what  a  vista  of  discomfort 
and  annoyance  that  opens  up. 

We  live  in  awkward,  anxious  days,  especially 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party. 

For  them,  for  all,  time's  busy  touch, 
While  it  mends  little,  troubles  much. 

No  issue  from  the  present  situation  can  be 
other  than  disagreeable  to  Conservatives.  But 
nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  smitten  the 
Conservative  party  during  the  last  half- century 
have  been  due  to  its  light-hearted  habit  of  going 
one  better  than  the  Radicals,  and  damning  the 
consequences.  The  Liberals  proposed  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  rental  qualification  of  the  franchise  ; 
the  Conservatives  went  one  better,  and  cut  it 
down  to  bare  occupation  of  a  rateable  tenement. 
The  Liberals  established  compulsory  primary 
education ;  the  Conservatives  went  one  better, 
and  made  it  gratuitous.  And  now  we  walk  the 
world  in  wide-eyed  anger  and  amazement  because 
the  new  voters  use  the  power  we  gave  them  to 
get  as  much  money  out  of  us  as  they  can.  What 
else  did  we  expect  them  to  do  ?  All  classes  use 
their  political  power  for  their  material  advantage. 
Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  use  the  great 
Revolution  families  made  of  their  power  in  the 
eighteenth  century  may  read  the  inner  history  of 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges.  The  Reform 
Act  of  1832  enthroned  the  middle  classes  in 
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power,  and  they  used  it  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law 
and  to  resist  the  Factory  Acts,  because  cheap 
corn  and  unrestricted  sweating  increased  the 
profits  of  the  coal-owners  and  the  manufacturers. 
The  Reform  Acts  of  1867  and  1884  transferred 
power  to  the  lower  classes,  and  they  have  used, 
and  will  use  it  to  work  less  for  higher  wages,  and 
to  pay  themselves  pensions  and  sick  pay,  etc., 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  classes  above  them. 
All  that  the  Conservative  party  can  do  is, 
patiently  and  good-humouredly,  to  endeavour 
to  restrain  the  demands  of  its  masters  within 
those  bounds  of  reason,  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence  of  civilised 
society. 
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XII 
THE   PARLIAMENT  ACT 

THE  Parliament  Act  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting.  At  the  moment  when  this  masterpiece 
of  Radical  statesmanship  was  about  to  become 
operative,  it  has  been  amended  by  another  Act 
which  prolongs  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament 
to  September  1916,  and  enacts  the  striking 
Constitutional  fiction  that  the  session  of  1915, 
crammed  as  it  has  been  with  new  laws  and 
dramatic  episodes,  has  simply  never  been  !  The 
Parliament  Act  has  failed,  as  all  legislation  must 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  which  is  founded,  not  on 
reason  and  justice,  but  on  the  abuse  of  its  power 
by  a  party  majority  to  secure  a  party  triumph. 
The  Parliament  Act  was  passed  in  1911  to 
avenge  the  rejection  of  the  Budget  of  1909, 
and  to  disable  permanently  the  only  powerful 
opponent  of  the  Radical  party.  But  revenge  is 
no  more  a  sound  basis  for  legislation  than  pique 
is  for  marriage. 

After  the  lapse  of  five  years  it  is  possible  to 
review  the  objects  and  results  of  the  Parliament 
Act  more  calmly  than  was  possible  at  the  time 
of  its  proposal  and  tempestuous  passage.  The 
objects  of  the  Bill  are  described  in  its  title  and 
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preamble.  It  is  called  "  An  Act  to  make  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  relation  to  those  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ment "  ;  and  the  preamble  recites  that  "  whereas 
it  is  expedient  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament :  and  whereas  it  is  in- 
tended to  substitute  for  the  House  of  Lords  as 
it  at  present  exists  a  Second  Chamber  constituted 
on  a  popular  instead  of  hereditary  basis,  but 
such  substitution  cannot  be  immediately  brought 
into  operation,"  etc.1  Surely  there  never  was  a 
stranger  or  more  impudent  preamble  to  a  Bill  ! 
It  announces  its  intention  of  substituting  at  some 
future  date  a  new  Chamber,  vaguely  described 
as  popular,  for  the  older  of  two  equal  legislative 
bodies,  and  in  the  meantime  invites  the  victim 
of  this  predestined  slaughter  to  help  in  rendering 
itself  powerless  to  resist  its  fate.  Its  very  in- 
solence inspired  terror,  and  it  was  carried  through 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  received  the 
Royal  Assent  on  August  18,  1911.  Happily  the 
results  of  this  piece  of  political  brutality  have 
been  disappointing.  The  House  of  Lords  has 
not  been  rendered  odious  and  contemptible  : 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  greatly  gained  in  prestige. 
The  Home  Rule  Act  is  not  a  working  reality, 
and  has,  like  the  Act  which  made  its  carriage 
possible,  been  hung  up.  The  plural  or  pro- 
pertied voter  has  not  yet  been  disfranchised. 
The  sagacious  statesmen  of  1911,  the  cleverest 

1  The  Parliament  Act  enacts  that  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  three  successive  sessions  and  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lords  become  law  by  Royal  Assent. 
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Government  of  modern  times,  did  not  foresee 
the  possibility  of  war. 

It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  some  Bill 
of  the  kind  was  inevitable.  After  the  elections 
of  1906,  it  was  indeed  necessary  to  readjust  the 
relations  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  trouble  with  the  Tories  has  always  been 
that  they  will  not  look  facts  in  the  face  :  that 
they  refuse  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their 
conduct.  Lord  Milner,  in  a  moment  of  emotion, 
borrowed  an  angry  phrase  from  the  man  in 
the  street  to  express  the  policy  of  ignoring 
results.  There  are  men  who  on  principle  decline 
to  count  the  cost  of  their  actions.  In  the  domain 
of  ethics  this  may  be  heroism,  but  a  martyr's 
crown  is  not  the  politician's  aim  ;  and  in  practical 
life  this  kind  of  valour  nearly  always  leads  to 
ruin.  The  Peers  damned  the  consequences,  and 
the  consequences  have  damned  the  Peers.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Lords  have  played  deep  and 
unskilfully,  and  they  have  lost.  They  played 
for  high  stakes  —  nothing  less  than  the  equal 
division  of  political  power  with  the  House  of 
Commons — and  they  have  not  won.  The  House 
>f  Lords  gambled  on  the  Budget  of  1909,  being 
:old  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Tariff  Reform  would  win.  They  lost  the 
coup,  and,  like  most  men  when  they  are  losing, 
they  reversed  their  tactics,  and  flew  from  one 
mistake  to  another.  They  played  the  Rosebery 
resolution,  and  lost  again,  which  is  not  surprising. 
For  though  the  electors  are  not  very  skilled  in 
dialectic,  they  could  not  help  perceiving  that  if  it 
was  decided  in  November  1910  that  an  hereditary 
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peerage  should  not  confer  the  right  to  sit  and 
vote,1  the  same  peerage  could  hardly  convey  in 
November  1909  a  strong  title  to  reject  the 
Finance  Bill.  When  a  gentleman  loses,  the  only 
course  open  to  him  is  to  pay,  with  a  bow  and  a 
smile  if  possible — anyway,  without  squabbling 
or  whining.  The  price  the  Peers  had  to  pay  for 
their  blunders  was  the  Parliament  Bill. 

The  Parliament  Act  is  not,  in  principle,  an 
unreasonable  limitation  of  the  powers  of  a  non- 
elective  hereditary  chamber.  The  power  of  re- 
jecting or  amending  Bills  of  supply  and  taxation 
was  never  effectively  possessed  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Subtract  the  financial  veto,  and  what 
is  the  actual  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  but 
a  suspensory  veto  ? 

Over-heaped  by  a  mountain  of  words,  the 
vital  issue  is  one  of  time,  the  period  of  delay. 
The  avenues  of  agitation  are  so  many  and  so 
free — the  Press,  the  platform,  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  (the  practice  ought  to  be 
revived),  deputations  to  Ministers,  instructions 
to  members — that  if  in  three  or  four  years'  time 
an  Opposition  cannot  convince  the  Government 
or  the  nation  that  a  Bill  ought  to  be  dropped, 
the  presumption  is,  not  that  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  passed,  but  that  the  electors  wish  it  to  be 
passed ;  and  passed,  therefore,  sooner  or  later 
it  must  be.  If  the  Radicals  refuse  to  accept 
the  intervenience  of  a  general  election  before  the 

1  On  the  17th  November  1910  Lord  Rosebery  carried  nem.  con.  the 
following  resolution  :  "  That  in  future  the  House  of  Lords  shall  consist 
of  Lords  of  Parliament — A.  Chosen  by  the  whole  body  of  hereditary 
peers  from  among  themselves  and  by  nomination  of  the  Crown ; 

B.  Sitting  by  virtue  of  offices  and  of  qualifications  held  by  them  ; 

C.  Chosen  from  outside." 
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final  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power,  it  does 
not  argue  much  confidence  in  the  judgment  of 
the  people.  Much  use  might  be  made  of  these 
points,  the  refusal  to  grant  a  reasonable  period 
of  delay  and  to  take  the  popular  vote  before  dis- 
pensing with  the  assent  of  half  the  Legislature, 
by  effective  advocacy  in  the  country.  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  these  points  the  spokesmen 
of  the  Unionist  party  have  branched  off  into 
discussions  of  the  Referendum  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  House  of  Lords.  These  un- 
happy divagations  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  Conservative  politicians  have 
never  sat  down  quietly  to  ask  themselves  two 
questions  :  What  do  we  want  our  Second  Chamber 
to  do  ?  What  kind  of  men  are  best  fitted  to  do 
what  we  want  ?  I  do  not  propound  the  question, 
What  are  the  functions  of  a  Second  Chamber  ? 
because  that  is  an  abstract  proposition  which  at 
once  excites  erudite  but  irrelevant  disquisitions 
on  Norway,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States,  not  to  mention  Costa 
Rica  and  Greece.  This  learning  is  quite  thrown 
away,  because  no  country  in  the  world  is  in  the 
least  comparable  with  Great  Britain,  not  even 
the  United  States,  though  there  the  same  language 
is  spoken,  the  same  body  of  laws  is  administered, 
or  professed  to  be  administered,  and  the  racial 
fabric  is,  to  a  large  extent,  identical.  Every 
Briton  who  has  visited  the  United  States  must 
have  experienced'  the  strange  sensation  of  hearing 
his  own  tongue  spoken  in  a  foreign  country. 
And  the  longer  he  has  lived  there,  and  the  farther 
he  has  penetrated  beneath  the  American  surface, 
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the  more  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
difference  between  the  American  and  British 
nations.  Do  not,  therefore,  let  us  waste  our 
time  over  academic  discussions  on  the  functions 
of  a  Second  Chamber.  Let  us  ask  ourselves, 
seriously  and  dispassionately,  what  do  we  want, 
here  and  now  in  England,  our  House  of  Lords 
to  do  ?  What  sort  of  men  are  most  likely  to  do 
best  what  we  want  ? 

If  we  sit  down,  in  a  cool  and  disinterested 
spirit,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff  of 
this  clamorous  dispute,  we  shall  find,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  that  there  is  little  to  divide 
reasonable  men.  The  House  of  Lords  is  wanted 
to  correct  and  delay  ;  to  revise  the  mistakes  of 
haste ;  and  to  postpone  the  designs  of  un- 
scrupulous partisans  (of  whatever  colour),  until 
such  time  as  public  opinion  can  be  tested  by 
extraforaneous  discussion.  The  men  who  are 
most  likely  to  do  this  kind  of  work  well  are  not 
eager,  busy,  ambitious  politicians,  but  men  who, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  once  said  of  the  Peers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  "  approach  politics  in  a  spirit 
of  good-humoured  indifference."  Nine-tenths  of 
the  Peers  are  not  politicians  at  all,  but  plain 
country  gentlemen,  with  the  shrewdness,  the 
honesty,  and  the  energy  of  their  class.  It  is  true 
that  these  nine-tenths  are  Conservative,  in  the 
sense  of  being  opposed  to  a  Radical  Govern- 
ment. But  then  it  is  also  true  (unfortunately) 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  males  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  are  over  thirty  and  who  are 
possessed  of  property,  inherited  or  acquired,  in 
money  or  land,  are  likewise  opposed  to  a 
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Radical  Government,  not  as  Conservative  parti- 
sans, but  as  men  who  have  something  to  be 
confiscated.  The  reformers  of  the  House  of 
Lords  tell  us  that  they  wish  to  create  by  election 
a  non-partisan  Second  Chamber.  It  is  an  idle 
dream.  Men  who  are  elected  to  transact  politics 
must  be  politicians,  and  politicians  must  be 
partisans.  By  no  process  of  election,  or  selection, 
or  nomination,  or  other  method  of  patchwork, 
can  you  get  a  non-partisan  Second  Chamber ; 
though  by  turning  on  the  party  machines  you 
may  produce  a  replica  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Surely  one  House  of  Commons  is  as  much  as  the 
nation  can  bear  !  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
non-partisan  Second  Chamber  in  the  whole  world 
is  certainly  the  House  of  Lords,  because  its 
members  have  nothing  to  fear,  or  to  gain,  or  to 
hope,  from  politics  as  a  profession ;  because 
they  are  nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
Let  us  consider  what  are  the  chief  temptations 
which  lead  a  man  into  political  dishonesty,  or, 
if  that  be  thought  too  harsh  an  expression,  which 
induce  him  to  entrust  his  political  conscience  to 
the  keeping  of  the  party  whips.  They  are  desire 
of  political  office,  of  professional  gain,  and  of 
social  advantage.  Take  this  touchstone  of  public 
honesty,  and  apply  it  to  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the 
number  who  desire  and  think  themselves  fit  for 
political  office  is  very  much  larger  than  an  out- 
sider would  imagine.  It  certainly  amounts  to  a 
hundred  men  on  each  side,  and  that  is  nearly  a 
third  of  the  House.  Then  there  are  the  lawyers, 
who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  are  the 
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only  class  allowed  without  reproach  to  combine 
the  pursuit  of  professional  promotion  with  the 
public  service.  The  number  of  barristers  who 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  avowed 
object  of  getting  on  the  bench  strikes  one  in  the 
eye.  Then  there  are  the  City  men,  directors 
and  promoters  of  companies,  who  find  that  the 
letters  M.P.  increase  their  fees  ;  to  whom  must 
be  added  a  small  number  of  "  literary  gents," 
who  find  that  the  same  affix  increases  the  market 
value  of  their  pens.  Lastly  comes  the  large, 
indeterminate  class  of  those  who  seek  in  one  or 
other  of  the  political  parties  social  advantage 
or  amusement,  for  themselves  or  their  woman- 
kind, whether  in  the  shape  of  receptions,  dinners, 
Palace  invitations,  ribands,  baronetcies,  or  peer- 
ages. Add  up  all  these  selfish  or  sinister  interests 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  subtract  them  from 
the  total,  and  what  remains  ?  The  residue  of 
disinterested  patriots,  in  whose  ears  the  whip 
cracks  unheeded,  who  have  spent  their  money 
and  their  time  to  get  elected  from  sheer  love  of 
public  duty,  is  painfully  small.  Let  us  now 
apply  this  test  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Political 
office,  professional  promotion,  social  advance- 
ment— do  these  sources  of  corruption  appeal  to 
the  Peers  ?  I  do  not  believe  there  are  a  dozen 
Peers  on  either  side  who  desire  political  office,  or 
dream  of  its  attainment.  Professional  gain  is 
out  of  the  question  ;  and  the  social  position  of 
each  is  assured.  Tried  by  the  standard  of 
disinterestedness,  is  there  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
as  men  of  property  the  Peers  are  interested  in 
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maintaining  the  rights  of  property,  which  is 
true.  But  is  that  a  sinister  interest  ?  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  legitimate  national  interest.  I 
should  like  to  ask  any  educated  Liberal  whether 
he  really  considers  it  wise  or  safe  to  deprive 
property  of  a  legitimate,  recognised  protector  ? 
Of  an  open,  avowed  channel  for  the  expression 
of  its  views  ?  If  property  cannot  work  above 
ground  in  its  own  defence,  it  will  inevitably  work 
underground,  by  bribery  and  intrigue,  as  in  the 
United  States.  Let  labour,  muscular  and  mental, 
be  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  let 
property  be  represented  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  if  the  House  of  Lords  be  superior  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  point  of  honesty,  not  by 
reason  of  virtue  but  merely  by  reason  of  the 
absence  of  temptations,  how  does  the  account 
stand  in  regard  to  intellect  ?  There  are  many 
fools  in  both  Houses,  but  I  do  not  think  more 
in  one  than  the  other.  There  are  lunatics  in 
both  Houses.  In  my  time  there  were  two  lunatic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  both  Con- 
servatives, one  of  whom  was  in  an  asylum,  but 
the  fact  was  kept  secret  because  it  was  not 
convenient  to  move  for  a  new  writ ;  and  the 
other  of  whom  wandered  about  the  lobbies  with 
a  bag  of  papers,  like  Miss  Flite,  to  the  terror  of 
the  doorkeepers  and  the  Speaker.  There  are 
statesmen  of  the  first  order  in  both  Houses,  more 
in  the  House  of  Commons  because  it  is  composed 
of  professional  politicians.  But  take  the  average, 
and  set  the  two  Houses  against  one  another, 
man  for  man.  Will  any  one  maintain  that  the 
average  Member  of  Parliament  is  cleverer  or 
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better  educated  than  the  average  Peer  ?  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would  assert  it. 
As  for  the  debates  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  really  is  no  comparison  possible. 
In  eloquence,  in  information,  in  dignity  and 
sobriety  of  temper,  in  breadth  of  view,  the 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  infinitely 
superior  to  the  scuffling  and  recrimination  that 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mentally  and  morally,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, the  House  of  Lords  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  House 
of  Lords  has  this  indisputable  advantage  over 
the  House  of  Commons  that  its  members,  by 
accident,  if  you  like,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  temptations  which  seduce  other  men  to 
partisan  servility.  Could  you  have  a  better 
body  for  the  business  of  criticism  and  delay, 
under  such  limitations  as  are  now  proposed  ? 
Then  why  reform  it  ?  And  how  are  you  going 
to  better  it  ?  At  one  of  his  election  meetings  in 
Edinburgh  Mr.  Lloyd  George  asked,  "  Pray, 
who  is  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  and  why  should 
he  rule  over  us  ?  5:  Profound  knowledge  of 
history  one  does  not  expect  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  But  one  might  have  thought  he  would 
know  that  Oliver  St.  John  was  Cromwell's  Chief 
Justice  ;  and  that  sixty  years  later  Henry  St. 
John  was  Queen  Anne's  Secretary  of  State. 
The  St.  Johns  are  quite  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  families  in  England,  and  the 
nobleman  in  question  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county,  President  of  the 
Territorial  Force,  chairman  of  quarter  sessions, 
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and  resident  owner  of  seven  or  eight  thousand 
acres  in  Bedfordshire.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
ruling,  I  had  sooner  a  hundred  times  be  ruled 
by  a  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletsoe  than  by  the  new 
commercial  peers.  Is  it  seriously  contended 
that  the  ownership  and  cultivation  of  land,  and 
the  administration  of  rural  affairs,  military, 
civil,  and  judicial,  are  less  respectable  quali- 
fications for  rulership  than  share  -  pushing  in 
the  City,  building  docks  in  Mexico,  owning 
steamers  and  coal  mines,  or  agiotage  between 
London  and  Frankfort  ?  That  is  the  inference, 
judging  by  those  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delights 
to  honour.  Of  course,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
ruling  over  us,  but  merely  of  finding  the  best 
men  to  do  the  business  of  criticism  and  delay. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste  ;  I  certainly  prefer  the 
sane  outlook,  varied  knowledge  of  the  world, 
traditional  integrity  and  sympathy  of  the  English 
country  gentleman  to  all  the  talents  of  all  the 
ex-civil  servants,  ex- judges,  ex-colonial  governors, 
ex-generals,  and  other  exes,  with  whom  it  is 
proposed  to  furnish  forth  our  brand-new  senate 
of  intellectuals.  What  do  the  Unionists  expect 
to  make  out  of  this  patchwork  business  of 
election,  and  selection,  and  nomination  ?  A 
strong  Second  Chamber  ?  The  present  House  of 
Lords  is  quite  strong  enough  for  all  that  the 
Second  Chamber  will  be  allowed  to  do  in  the 
future,  namely,  criticise  and  delay.  A  stronger 
Second  Chamber  would  increase  friction  and 
multiply  deadlocks,  until  at  some  point  or  another 
the  framework  of  an  old  Constitution  would 
break,  and  the  waters  would  be  out.  Lord 
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Lansdowne's  Bill  seems  to  be  built  on  the  delusion 
that  you  can  reconcile  the  electors  to  a  Second 
Chamber  with  unlimited  power  (or  power  equal 
to  that  of  the  Lower  House)  by  combining  the 
hereditary,  elective,  and  nominative  principles. 
I  must  repeat  that  it  is  not  the  pedigrees  but 
the  politics  of  the  Peers  to  which  the  new  demo- 
cracy objects.  It  will  be  just  as  hostile  to  any 
Second  Chamber  which  claims  to  share  political 
power  on  equal  terms  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
unless,  indeed,  it  should  be  so  composed  as 
to  possess  a  permanent  Radical  majority.  The 
substitution  of  officials  and  intellectuals  for  the 
present  Peers  will  not  be  popular  with  any  con- 
stituencies, except,  perhaps,  the  Universities. 

The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  are  quite 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  an  hereditary  Second 
Chamber,  which  "  contrives  a  double  debt  to 
pay,"  for  it  is  alternately  a  convenient  cock-shy, 
and  a  means  of  rewarding  their  wealthy  sup- 
porters. It  is  not  from  that  quarter  that  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended.  I  hope  that  for  their  own 
sakes  the  Conservatives  will  see  the  folly  of 
pressing  schemes  like  Lord  Lansdowne's,1  which, 
in  the  hope  of  strengthening,  will  destroy  the 
best  Second  Chamber  in  the  world. 

At  some  date  in  the  near  future,  at  the  end 
of  1916  presumably,  there  will  be  an  opportunity 
of  amending  the  Parliament  Act.  If  the  Coali- 
tion Government  is  in  existence  at  that  date 
it  is  incumbent  upon  its  Conservative  members 

1  On  8th  May  1911  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  presenting  a  Bill  for  the 
Reconstitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  said,  "  No  peer  shall  henceforth 
sit  in  this  House  unless  he  can  produce  credentials  other  than  the  pos- 
session of  an  hereditary  peerage." 
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to  use  their  power  for  the  amendment  of  Clause  1, 
which  at  present  runs  thus  : 

"  If  a  Money  Bill,  having  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of 
the  session,  is  not  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
without  amendment  within  one  month  after  it 
is  so  sent  up  to  that  House,  the  Bill  shall,  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  direct  to  the  contrary, 
be  presented  to  His  Majesty  and  become  an 
Act  of  Parliament  on  the  Royal  Assent  being 
signified,  notwithstanding  that  the  House  of 
Lords  have  not  consented  to  the  Bill." 

In  the  history  of  representative  governments 
no  grosser  affront  has  ever  been  put  upon  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  by  another.  Reduced 
to  ordinary  English  the  Commons  say  to  the 
Lords,  "  Here  is  a  Money  Bill,  which  we  give 
you  a  month  to  consider.  But  you  must  not 
amend  it ;  and  if  you  do  not  pass  it  within  that 
month,  it  will  become  law  without  your  consent." 
The  month  would  appear  to  be  merely  an  im- 
pertinence, for  there  is  no  reason  why  any  of 
the  peers  should  give  himself  the  trouble  of 
reading  the  Bill.  I  admit  that  the  House  of 
Lords  cannot  be  allowed  to  reject  a  Money  Bill  ; 
but  there  are  good  reasons  why  they  should  be 
allowed  to  amend  it.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
peers  who  may  be  called  financial  experts,  that 
is,  who  have  had  long  and  varied  experience  of 
handling  money  matters  on  a  large  scale.  I 
will  name  those  that  occur  to  me,  though  there 
may  be  more  :  Lords  Cunliffe,  Faber,  Inchcape, 
Milner,  Revelstoke,  St.  Davids,  Rhondda,  Cromer, 
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Swaythling,  Cowdray,  Faringdon,  Balfour  of 
Burleigh.  And  does  not  Lord  Reading  sit  there, 
whose  financial  advice  is  so  highly  prized  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  has  frequently  been  compelled 
to  exchange  his  seat  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  a  room  in  the  Treasury  ?  Can  the 
House  of  Commons  produce  a  dozen  men  of 
greater  or  equal  financial  authority  ?  And  why 
should  the  taxpayers  be  deprived  of  the  counsel 
of  these  peers  on  Money  Bills  ?  Seeing  the 
deplorable  conditions  under  which  all  Bills  are 
now  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
amidst  tumult,  recriminations,  buffoonery,  and 
mechanical  closure,  the  taxpayers  are  entitled 
to  the  advice  of  the  Second  Chamber,  whose 
chief  function  is  that  of  revision.  It  may  be 
urged  that  as  the  Lords  cannot  reject  a  Money 
Bill,  they  are  powerless  to  insist  on  their  amend- 
ments. That  is  true,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  they  should  offer  their  amendments,  and 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  forced 
to  consider  them.  The  responsibility  of  rejecting 
wise  amendments  to  a  Money  Bill  will  not  be 
lightly  accepted  by  a  Government,  so  long  at  all 
events  as  Great  Britain  is  ruled  by  statesmen. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  Radical  party, 
from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards,  who  does 
not  bitterly  regret  the  repeal  of  the  Septen- 
nial Act,  which,  after  twenty -five  years'  trial 
of  a  Triennial  Act,  Walpole  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  in  1715.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons which  passed  the  present  Parliament  Act 
in  1911  was  filled  with  newly  elected  members 
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without  any  experience  of  political  life.  Five 
years  at  Westminster  with  £400  a  year  have 
probably  taught  the  loudest  advocates  of  demo- 
cracy that  the  people  may  be  too  frequently,  as 
well  as  too  seldom,  consulted.  Nothing  would 
surprise  me  less  than  a  recurrence  to  septennial 
elections.  Indeed  I  see  a  possibility  that  the 
whole  Parliament  Act  may  at  no  distant  date 
be  repealed,  as  a  crude  and  violent  attempt  to 
perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  the  Radical  party. 
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I  GATHER  that  the  object  of  the  small  volume 
before  me,1  one  of  the  "  Home  University 
Library,"  is  educational ;  that  it  is  written  to 
instruct  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous 
knowledge  of  politics.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  draws  a 
distinction  between  temperamental  and  political 
Conservatism.  The  former,  which  he  calls  "  pure 
or  natural  conservatism,"  and  distinguishes  by 
a  small  c,  is  a  mood  of  mind  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  who  mount  the  cockade 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Temperamental  con- 
servatism is  almost  universally  the  mood  of 
those  who  have  good  health  and  a  comfortable 
income.  Trollope  has  given  us  an  immortal 
sketch,  in  The  Eustace  Diamonds,  of  this  type 
of  Conservative : 

"  The  dean  was  one  of  those  old-world  politi- 
cians— we  meet  them  every  day,  and  they  are 
generally  pleasant  people — who  enjoy  the  politics 
of  the  side  to  which  they  belong  without  any 
special  belief  in  them.  If  pressed  hard  they  will 
almost  own  that  their  so-called  convictions  are 
prejudices.  But  not  for  worlds  would  they  be 

1  Conservatism.      By    Lord    Hugh    Cecil,    M.A.,     M.P.      London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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rid  of  them.  When  two  or  three  of  them  meet 
together,  they  are  as  freemasons,  who  are  bound 
by  a  pleasant  bond  which  separates  them  from 
the  outer  world.  They  feel  among  themselves 
that  everything  that  is  being  done  is  bad, — even 
though  that  everything  is  done  by  their  own 
party.  .  .  .  Education  Bills  and  Irish  Land  Bills 
were  all  bad.  Every  step  taken  has  been  bad. 
And  yet  to  them  old  England  is  of  all  countries 
in  the  world  the  best  to  live  in,  and  is  not  at  all 
the  less  comfortable  because  of  the  changes  that 
have  been  made.  These  people  are  ready  to 
grumble  at  every  boon  conferred  on  them,  and 
yet  to  enjoy  every  boon.  They  know,  too,  their 
privileges,  and,  after  a  fashion,  understand  their 
position.  It  is  picturesque,  and  it  pleases  them. 
To  have  been  always  in  the  right  and  yet  always 
on  the  losing  side  ;  always  being  ruined,  always 
under  persecution  from  a  wild  spirit  of  republican- 
demagogism — and  yet  never  to  lose  anything, 
not  even  position  or  public  esteem,  is  pleasant 
enough.  A  huge,  living,  daily  increasing  griev- 
ance that  does  one  no  palpable  harm  is  the 
happiest  possession  that  a  man  can  have.  There 
is  a  large  body  of  such  men  in  England,  and 
personally  they  are  the  very  salt  of  the  nation. 
He  who  said  that  all  Conservatives  were  stupid 
did  not  know  them.  Stupid  Conservatives  there 
may  be — and  there  certainly  are  very  stupid 
Radicals.  The  well-educated,  widely-read  Con- 
servative, who  is  well  assured  that  all  good  things 
are  gradually  being  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  is  generally  the  pleasantest 
man  to  be  met." 
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There  is  truth  as  well  as  humour  in  this  portrait 
of  the  upper  middle-class  Conservative,  drawn 
as  it  was  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  tem- 
peramental conservatism  is  confined  to  Trollope's 
deans  or  Thackeray's  baronets.  It  is  prevalent, 
of  course,  amongst  those  who  minister  to  the 
deans  and  baronets — the  tradesmen  and  the 
serving  class.  But  it  is  also  widely  diffused 
amongst  the  labourers  and  artisans  :  it  depends, 
in  short,  upon  la  fa^on  que  noire  sang  circule. 
For  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  temperamental 
conservatism — that  "  inbred  piety,  integrity,  and 
good  humour  of  the  people  "  —was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  the  British  nation.  But  this  is  merely 
the  passing  mood  of  the  day.  Not  orators,  nor 
able  editors,  nor  wire-pullers  will  work  the 
change,  but  events.  In  due  time — though  how 
far  off  that  may  be  no  one  can  tell — tempera- 
mental conservatism  will  be  converted  into 
political  Conservatism  :  and  then  we  shall  witness 
a  Restoration  or  Revolution  like  that  which  in 
1660  welcomed  Charles  at  Dover. 

In  his  historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Tory  party,  Lord  Hugh  reminds  us  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Whigs  were  the  Con- 
servatives. The  early  Tories,  like  the  early 
Christians,  were  very  different  people  from  their 
descendants.  It  may  surprise  those  who  believe 
that  Toryism  is  a  consistent  and  unchangeable 
creed,  and  who  prattle  about  Bolingbroke  after  a 
hasty  excursion  into  the  pages  of  A  Patriot  King, 
to  discover  that  the  first  Tory  leader  was  a  Little 
Englander,  a  Free  Trader,  and  an  advocate  of 
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triennial  parliaments.  Peace -at -any -price,  dis- 
bandment  of  the  standing  army,  abolition  of 
commercial  restrictions,  abstention  from  inter- 
ference with  European  politics,  shorter  parlia- 
ment— Swift  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  annual 
elections — such  was  the  policy  of  the  statesman 
so  complacently  named  to-day  by  Imperialist 
Tariff  Reformers.  Bolingbroke  tells  Windham, 
in  the  celebrated  apology,  that  he  founded  the 
Tory  party  on  the  interests  of  the  Church  and 
the  Land  as  against  those  of  the  Dissenters  and 
the  moneyed  class.  Evidently  the  first  Tories 
were  very  different  from  modern  Conservatives. 
Bolingbroke  split  the  Tory  party  on  the  dynastic 
question,  as  Peel  split  it  on  Free  Trade,  as 
Gladstone  split  the  Liberal  party  on  Home  Rule, 
as  Mr.  Chamberlain  split  the  Unionist  party 
once  more  on  the  fiscal  question.  Parties  are 
nearly  always  broken  up  by  the  mistakes  of 
their  leaders,  who  never  will  learn  that  they 
should  convert  their  party  before,  instead  of 
after,  the  announcement  of  their  own  change 
of  opinion.  The  result  of  Bolingbroke's  rashness 
was  that  for  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Tory  party  did  not  exist.  Nor  did 
it  emerge  from  the  slough  of  despond  by  any 
merit  of  its  creed  or  its  leaders  —  in  truth  it 
had  neither,  for  Lord  North  was  a  Mayor  of 
the  Palace.  The  French  Revolution  made  the 
modern  Tory  party,  which  for  the  first  time  in 
its  life  became  Conservative,  because  it  was 
taught  by  the  Whig  Burke.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
does  ample  justice  to  the  founder  of  Conservatism, 
though  I  should  not  myself  have  recommended 
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the  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  as  the 
best  manual  for  a  student.     Nor  do  I  agree  with 
Lord  Hugh  that  Burke's  "  standpoint  is  obsolete." 
The  standpoint  is  not  obsolete,  unless  resistance 
to  robbery  and  murder  is  obsolete.     The  Reflec- 
tions, like  all  Burke's  writings,  are  classical,  not 
topical,  and  are  as  applicable  to  the  Jacobinism 
of  to-day  as  to  that  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  it  is  true  that  the  book  is  overloaded  with 
details,    the    mode    of   electing    the    Constituent 
Assembly,  the  issue  of  assignats  on  Church  lands, 
the  constitution  of  the  army,  which  are  weari- 
some   to    the    modern    reader,    though    vitally 
interesting  to  Burke's  contemporaries.     To  some 
extent  the   same  criticism  is   applicable  to  the 
Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  though  there  Burke 
unfolds  his  opinion  that  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
belongs  to  England,  which  to  my  mind  refutes 
Lord  Hugh's  assertion  that  "  the  Imperialist  side 
of   Conservative    policy    finds    no    place    in    his 
writings."     This    is    an   incomprehensible    state- 
ment, unless  the  Reflections  are  the  only  piece 
of  Burke  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  read.     For 
the  Speech  on  the  Taxation  of  America  and  the 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  contain  the 
noblest  exposition  of  colonial  Imperialism  that 
has  been  written.     The  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord, 
which   dragged   the  unhappy  Duke   of  Bedford 
from  the  lumber-room  of  history  and  stood  him 
for  ever  "  shelterless  in  the  broad  noon  of  public 
scorn,"   is  not  only  the  finest  invective  in  the 
language,    but    the    best    exposure    of    anarchic 
Socialism,  and  the  best  defence  of  that  assemblage 
of  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  that  goes  by 
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the  name  of  the  British  Constitution.    The  short, 
but  incomparable,  treatise  entitled  Thoughts  and 
Details  on  Scarcity  contains  more  sound  economic 
doctrine,  and   more  illuminating  conclusions  on 
the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  individual, 
than  all  the  books  of  Bentham,  Ricardo,  and  Mill. 
For  these  reasons,  I  should  select  the  two  American 
speeches,   the  Letter   to   a  Noble  Lord,    and   the 
Thoughts  on  Scarcity  in  preference  to  the  French 
pieces  as  the  best  education  for  a  political  student. 
From  the  publication  of  the  Reflections,   "  a 
book  which  every  gentleman  should  read,"  said 
George    III.,    dates    the   birth   of  Conservatism. 
Pitt    was    merely    the   instrument    of   Burke,    a 
splendid  instrument  it  is  true,  for  nothing  but 
his   lofty   and   courageous  character   could    have 
carried  out  the  policy  of  anti-Jacobinism.     But 
Pitt's  instruments  and  successors  were  wretched 
creatures.     Oral  tradition  is  strong  and  memories 
are  long  in  the  classes  who  do  not  read  :    and 
the  Conservative  party  is  still  paying  the  price 
of  "  thirty   years   of  resolute   government  "    by 
the    Tories.     Whatever     remains     of    prejudice 
against  royalty   and   aristocracy   can   be   traced 
to  this  period.     Like  an  evil  dream  it  passed  : 
the  Lord  Monmouths  retired,  and  the  Millbanks 
advanced.     Peel,  who  belonged,  to  the  Millbanks, 
succeeded   Pitt.     The  statesman  with  one  idea, 
that   of    fighting    Jacobinism    and    Buonaparte, 
was   succeeded   by   the   statesman   of  no   ideas, 
save  those  which  were  forced  upon  him  by  others. 
Disraeli's  definition  of  the  practical  man  as  "  one 
who  practises  the  blunders  of  his  predecessors  " 
was  unhappily  illustrated    by  the  career  of  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  who  twice  broke  up  his  party, 
by  first  opposing  and  then  carrying  Catholic 
emancipation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  justly  sums  up  the  mistakes 
of  the  Tory  party  during  this  era  of  organised 
hypocrisy.  "  Resistance  was  therefore  kept  up 
until  facts  compelled  concession ;  until,  that  is 
to  say,  the  mischief  done  by  resistance  had 
already  come  into  being.  And  the  same  practical 
mind "  (i.e.  Sir  Robert  Peel's)  "  which  could 
not  look  ahead  saw  imperfectly  the  moral  snock 
which  was  caused  by  carrying  through  the  very 
policy  it  had  always  opposed."  Peel's  vacilla- 
tions and  final  surrenders  always  remind  me  of 
the  advice  given  by  an  American  friend  as  to 
cutting  a  loss  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  "  If  you 
are  going  to  run,"  said  my  Yankee  operator, 
"  run  quickly."  Equally  just  is  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil's  appreciation  of  Disraeli's  blunder  in  going 
one  better  than  Gladstone  in  1867  on  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  before  the  country  was  ripe 
for  it.  "  He  "  (Disraeli)  "  was  too  quick  where 
Peel  had  been  too  slow.  He  foresaw  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  a  democratic  system  :  he  rated 
too  low  the  moral  disaster  that  was  involved 
in  Conservatives  outrunning  the  reformers  and 
c  dishing  the  Whigs.'  :  This  is  a  first-rate  criti- 
cism on  the  follies  of  the  wise.  Luckily  for  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  reputation,  the  march  of  events 
in  the  New  World,  and  the  crowning  error  of  his 
rival,  intervened  to  screen,  or  rather  postpone, 
the  consequences  of  his  own  miscalculation. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  saw — as  usual  before  any  one 
else  —  that  our  Colonial  Empire  was  growing 
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fast,  and  quickly  changed  his  attitude  towards 
>c  those  wretched  Colonies."  He  also  saw,  whilst 
Gladstone  was  immersed  in  the  details  of  Land 
and  Church  Bills,  that  Jacobinism  or  Socialism 
was  4C  rising  like  a  moaning  wind  throughout 
Europe."  He  decided  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Imperialism  against  the  secret  societies,  Im- 
perialism and  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  arrived  at  power  too  late  to  work  out 
his  ideas.  But  Providence  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Tories.  Home  Rule  turned  the  Liberals 
out,  and  the  South  African  War  kept  the  Tories  in. 
Once  more  resistance,  the  real  function  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  became  the  popular  policy.  The 
son  did  not  deem  it  becoming  in  him  to  remind 
the  rising  generation  of  the  impayable  debt  which 
not  only  the  Conservative  party,  but  the  whole 
Empire,  will  ever  owe  to  the  wise  and  just  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Salisbury.  After  the  retirement  of 
Lord  Salisbury  in  1902,  the  waters  were  out. 

So  much  for  the  historical  side  of  Conser- 
vatism. Let  uS  turn  to  the  philosophical. 
"  Political  principles  must  conform  to  some 
standard  of  right  and  wrong."  Agreed ;  but 
what  is  that  standard  to  be  ?  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
answers,  "  Christian  morals  as  revealed  in  the 
New  Testament."  I  will  not  say  it  is  impossible 
to  take  this  answer  seriously,  because  Lord  Hugh 
is  a  religious  man,  and  means  literally  what  he 
writes.  But  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask !  To 
what  department  of  politics  is  the  standard 
of  the  New  Testament  applied,  or  applicable  ? 
To  foreign  politics  ?  To  taxation  ?  To  tariffs  ? 
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To  labour  questions  ?  To  Church  policy  ?  To 
the  government  of  Ireland  ?  To  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  ?  To  the  laws  of  contract,  con- 
spiracy, or  divorce  ?  The  New  Testament  is 
not  concerned  with  this  world,  but  the  next. 
The  New  Testament  knows  nothing  of  ex- 
pediency ;  its  ethics  are  based  upon  divine 
command.  Politics  are  very  much  concerned 
with  this  world,  and  with  no  other ;  the  art 
of  government  is  based  on  expediency.  The 
curious  thing  is  that  Lord  Hugh,  having  said 
that  the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  is  the 
standard  by  which  the  plans  of  politicians  must 
be  judged,  proceeds  piously,  vigorously,  and 
sometimes  humorously  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
his  proposition.  He  admits  that  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament  in  respect  to 
matters  of  State  is  "  slight,  and  even  meagre," 
and  he  illustrates  this  by  one  of  the  most  vexed 
problems  of  the  hour.  In  what  circumstances 
is  the  subject  justified  in  resisting  the  authority 
of  the  State  ?  In  no  circumstances,  answered 
the  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
pleaded  "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern 
wrong."  But  this  position  was  abandoned  in 
the  Revolution  which  put  by  James  and  set  up 
William  ;  and  to  this  day,  as  Lord  Hugh  admits, 
the  question  is  still  unanswered.  Conscientious 
objectors,  passive  and  active  resisters  to  the  law 
of  Parliament  abound.  The  Dissenters  have 
refused  to  pay  the  Education  rate  ;  Suffragettes 
break  the  peace,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law  of 
conspiracy  incite  others  to  do  the  same.1  The 

1  Now  we  have  the  conscientious  objector  to  Military  Service. 
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opponents  of  Home  Rule  in  North-East  Ulster 
announce  their  intention  of  defying  a  Nationalist 
Government,  by  arms  if  necessary.  What  says 
the  New  Testament  to  all  this  ?  "  Render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's "  —in  other 
words,  don't  bother  your  head  about  politics, 
but  obey  the  law — sound  advice,  but  not  very 
helpful  towards  solving  an  urgent  political  diffi- 
culty whose  danger,  Lord  Hugh  explicitly  warns 
us,  is  growing  every  day.  Or  take  Socialism, 
some  of  whose  advocates  loudly  claim  Chris- 
tianity as  their  authority.  "  There  is  not  a  line 
of  the  New  Testament  that  can  be  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  enlargement  of  the  function  of  the 
State  beyond  the  elementary  duty  of  maintaining 
order  and  repressing  crime."  Indeed,  Lord  Hugh 
easily  shows  that  Christianity  is  essentially  and 
intensely  individualist,  and  that  it  invites  its 
followers  to  segregate  themselves  from  the  State 
and  all  its  doings.  Poverty  is  blessed  and  riches 
are  cursed  in  the  New  Testament.  Is  that  the 
view  of  the  new  partitioners  of  goods  ?  Are  we 
not  told  by  the  modern  Socialist  that  more  money 
and  better  houses  must  be  given  to  the  poor,  or 
nothing  can  be  done  for  their  elevation  ?  In 
short,  Socialism  is  the  better  distribution  of  the 
goods  of  this  world,  here  and  now,  and  is  the 
very  negation  of  Christianity.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  Christ,  Lord  Hugh's  standard,  what 
can  we  say  to  our  Samaritan  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  openly  declares  that  he  will 
compel  the  rich  to  assist  the  poor,  and  that  he 
can  spend  their  money  better  than  they  can 
themselves  ?  "To  relieve  distress  is  the  duty 
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of  all  Christians,"  writes  Lord  Hugh,  "  but  these 
acts    of    self  -  denial    lose    the    only    thing    that 
gives  them  their  Christian  character  if  they  are 
done  by  compulsion."     Suppose  that  the  Good 
Samaritan,    instead    of    relieving    the    distressed 
man  at  his  own  cost,  had  gone  after  the  Priest 
and  the  Levite  and  compelled  them  by  force  to 
come  back  and  minister  with  their  oil  and  their 
wine  to  the  sufferer  ;  and  suppose  he  had  required 
them  to  set  the  poor  man  upon  their  beast,  and 
take  him  to  the  inn,   and,   finally,   forced  from 
each  of  them  a  penny  to  pay  the  bill.     I  agree 
with    Lord    Hugh    Cecil    that    had    the    Good 
Samaritan  acted  thus  he  would  not  have  been 
held  up  as  the  type  of  Christian  love  for  one's 
neighbour,    though    he    would    have   been    very 
like  a  certain  great  officer  of  our  modern  State. 
Or,  leaving  the  Good  Samaritan  out  of  the  case, 
suppose  that  the  man  who  lay  wounded  by  the 
roadside   had   sufficiently  recovered   strength   to 
attack  the  Priest  and  the  Levite,  and  by  threats 
and  violence  to  force  them  to  give  him  relief. 
Would  not   the  Priest   and  the  Levite  become 
the  least  blameworthy  persons  in  this  edition  of 
the  story,  for  they  are  at  any  rate  not  dishonest, 
while  the  wounded  man  turns  out  to  be  a  foot- 
pad, only  a  little  less  dishonest  than  the  original 
thieves  who  robbed  him  ?     These  seem  to  me  to 
be  unanswerable  arguments  against  State  Social- 
ism ;     but   they    also    seem   to    remove    modern 
politics  farther  than  ever  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    Judged   by   this   standard   the   plans   of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  come  out  very  black.     Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  is   anxious  to   connect  Christianity 
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with  Social  Reform,  but  his  attempt  does  not 
strike  me  as  successful,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  Social  Reform  ends  and 
where  Socialism  begins.  So  much  has  been  done 
during  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  way  of  Social 
Reform,  by  Education  Acts  and  Housing  Acts 
and  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  by  regulation 
of  hours,  by  amendment  of  the  treatment  of 
lunatics  and  paupers,  by  Shop  Acts  and  Children 
Acts,  by  pensions  and  insurance,  and  finally,  by 
the  Minimum  Wages  Act,  that  it  is  hard  to  see 
what  remains  to  be  done  except  to  transfer  the 
property  of  individuals  to  the  State  by  frankly 
adopting  Socialism.  As  a  Christian,  Lord  Hugh 
censures  "  the  existing  organisation  of  commerce 
and  industry.  The  competitive  system  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Christian  system."  But  then  Lord 
Hugh  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  competitive 
system  is  due,  not  to  political  machinery,  but  to 
human  nature.  The  root  of  competition  is  the 
fact  that  human  beings  prefer  their  own  interest 
to  that  of  their  neighbours. 

"  It  requires,  therefore,  a  change  in  human 
character  to  satisfy  the  Christian  objection  to 
the  competitive  organisation  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Socialism  does  not  pretend  to  change 
human  nature.  It  claims  only  to  substitute  the 
action  of  a  regulating  State  for  the  working  of 
competition.  Men  would  no  longer  be  paid 
what  they  could  get  for  their  services,  they  would 
be  paid  what  the  State  might  think  right ;  and 
the  State,  which  would  be  controlled  by  some 
democratically  elected  authority,  would  determine 
the  value  of  the  services  of  those  who  were 
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engaged  in  trade  or  industry.  ...  As  things 
are,  each  man  gets  as  much  as  he  can  by  com- 
petition. Under  the  system  of  Socialism  he 
would  get  as  much  as  he  could  by  using  his  vote 
and  influence.  ...  In  short,  competition,  after 
all,  would  not  be  abolished,  it  would  merely 
take  another  form.  Instead  of  competition  in 
the  market,  you  would  have  competition  at  the 
polling  booth.  Instead  of  people  seeking  their 
own  interests  by  bargaining  with  and  squeezing 
one  another,  you  would  have  them  bargaining 
with  and  squeezing  their  rulers." 

And  then  our  author  reminds  us  that  labourers 
in  Government  dockyards  and  Post  Office  servants 
do  now  employ  these  methods  of  getting  as  much 
as  they  can.  Lord  Hugh  sums  up  the  case  in 
these  words  : 

"  Christianity  does  not  require  us  to  be 
Socialists.  The  question  between  Socialism  and 
Individualism  is  a  question  of  political  machinery 
with  which  Christianity  has  no  direct  concern." 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  subtle  a  disputant  as 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  does  not  see  the  inconsistency 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  In  withdrawing  the 
question  of  Socialism  and  Individualism  from 
the  concern  of  Christianity,  he  has  withdrawn 
almost  the  whole  field  of  modern  politics  from 
its  purview.  The  difference  between  Socialism 
and  Social  Reform  is  one  of  degree,  of  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  regulation,  a  little  more  or 
a  little  less  taxation  of  one  class  for  the  benefit 
of  another.  All  political  questions  are  questions 
of  political  machinery,  and  therefore  Christianity 
has  "  no  direct  concern "  with  any  of  them. 
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I  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  conclusion  ;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  that  which  Lord  Hugh  sets  out 
to  prove.  The  truth  is  that  religion  and  politics 
are  not  in  pari  materia.  It  is  well  that  statesmen 
should  be  reminded  of  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  by  reference  to  an  ethical  standard  ; 
though  just  what  that  standard  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  probably  may  be 
described  as  the  code  of  conduct  recognised  at 
the  time  by  the  educated  men  of  civilised 
countries. 

The  defence  of  the  establishment  and  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  in  these  pages  does  not 
strike  quite  the  right  note.  The  author  does 
little,  indeed,  but  repeat  what  Gladstone  said  in 
1834  about  the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognise 
religion.  But  the  Church  is  no  longer  "  the 
keystone  of  the  arch  "  ;  and,  if  I  may  be  for- 
given for  retorting  upon  Lord  Hugh  his  own 
criticism  of  Burke,  his  standpoint  is  obsolete. 
I  know  many  Conservatives  who  are  quite  in- 
different to  the  Church  as  a  religious  body, 
and  who  think  that  as  a  political  institution  it 
injures  the  Conservative  party.  I  know  many 
Conservatives,  who  are  earnest  Churchmen,  and 
who  think  that  the  Church  would  gain  by 
emancipation  from  State  control,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  is  not  one  of  the 
number.  Like  all  High  Churchmen,  he  is  visibly 
uneasy  under  State  control.  The  appointment 
of  bishops  by  the  Government  he  regards  as 
indefensible  in  theory,  and  only  not  unsatis- 
factory in  practice  because  Prime  Ministers  and 
Lord  Chancellors  have  exercised  their  patronage 
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with  tact.  The  interference  of  the  State  in 
matters  of  ritual  and  doctrine  seems  to  him  an 
authority  "  hard  to  reconcile  with  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  Church's  spiritual  vocation  and 
relation  with  the  unseen."  Here  again  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil's  religious  prepossession  drives  him 
into  a  position  which  is  false  politically.  The 
anti-Erastian  High  Churchman  is  illogical.  I  am 
an  Erastian,  and  as  long  as  the  Church  is  willing 
to  accept  State  control  in  return  for  State  pro- 
tection, I  regard  the  arrangement  as  beneficial 
to  Church  and  State.  But  were  I  an  anti- 
Erastian  High  Churchman  I  should  welcome  dis- 
establishment. The  confiscation  of  the  Church's 
endowments  is  another  question  altogether. 
Whether  the  endowments  were  given  before  or 
after  1662,  the  law  of  prescription  is  good 
enough  for  me.  The  estates  and  income  of 
the  Church  are  as  much  her  property  as  the 
estates  and  income  of  any  other  corporation  or 
individual.  Disendowment  is  simply  an  attack 
upon  property,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  resisted 
by  the  Conservative  party.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  good  deal  of  hypocrisy  amongst  politicians 
about  the  Church,  though  not  so  much  as  there 
used  to  be.  Excepting  the  writer  of  this  book 
and  his  brother,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  Mr. 
Ormsby  Gore,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  doubt 
whether  many  Conservative  members  in  their 
hearts  care  very  much  whether  the  Church  is 
disestablished  or  not.  Halifax  the  Trimmer 
(who  had  every  opportunity  of  studying  the 
subject)  said  that  the  two  parties  quarrelling 
about  religion  always  reminded  him  of  two  men 
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quarrelling  about  a  lady  for  whom  neither  cared 
a  pin. 

The  chapter  on  "  Property  and  Taxation " 
is  the  best  in  the  book.  As  soon  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  gets  clear  of  ecclesiasticism,  his  reasoning 
faculty,  which  is  flexible,  alert,  and  strong,  has 
fair  play.  The  same  man  who  insists,  para- 
doxically and  even  pathetically,  that  "  the  plans 
of  politicians  must  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
religion,"  refuses  to  confound  ethics  with  political 
economy.  Yet  what  are  ethics,  and  what  is 
political  economy  ?  Lord  Hugh  would  be  the 
first  to  deny  that  ethics  were  anything  else  but 
rules  of  conduct  based,  in  Christian  countries, 
upon  the  New  Testament.  Political  economy 
is  the  science  of  the  acquisition  and  distribution 
of  wealth,  and  taxation  is  a  politician's  plan  of 
dealing  with  that  wealth.  Why  is  the  religious 
standard  to  be  applied  in  the  one  case  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  In  such  toils  of  contradiction 
will  a  clever  man  entangle  himself  who  starts, 
not  to  inquire,  but  to  prove  a  prepossession. 
I  cannot  extricate  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  from  his 
inconsistency.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion 
he  is  as  right  in  separating  political  economy 
from  ethics  as  he  is  wrong  in  joining  politics  with 
religion.  Clearly  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a 
non-ethical  process,  and  is  in  itself  neither  moral 
nor  immoral.  Men  do  not  try  to  make  money 
because  it  is  right  to  do  so,  or  with  any  wish  to 
benefit  society  or  their  neighbours,  but  from 
self-interest,  which  is  an  elementary  instinct  of 
human  nature.  The  money  may  be  got  by 
fraud,  which  is  for  the  judge  to  punish.  The 
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money  may  be  spent  wickedly,  which  is  for  the 
moralist  to  reprove.  Or  it  may  be  used  absurdly, 
which  is  for  the  satirist  to  ridicule.  But  fraud 
and  violence  apart,  one  way  of  getting  money  is 
as  meritorious  as  another.  From  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  the  remuneration,  which  the  world 
bestows  on  those  who  serve  it,  is  ludicrous.  A 
music-hall  mime,  who  puts  on  a  fancy  kilt  and 
croons  "  Stop  your  tickling,  Jock,"  to  half  a 
dozen  audiences  a  night  for  every  night  in  the 
year,  is  paid  by  the  public  twice  as  much  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  three  times  as  much  as  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  four  times  as  much  as  a 
puisne  judge.  We  intellectuals  may  not  think 
that  Mr.  Harry  Lauder  is  worth  four  times  as 
much  as  Mr.  Justice  Darling ;  but  that  does 
not  alter  the  discrepancy  of  their  rewards.  The 
men  who  write  leading  articles  are,  as  a  rule, 
exceptionally  clever  and  well-educated  men ;  yet 
they  are  paid  less  than  thousands  of  commonplace 
clerks,  less  than  the  foreman  cutter  to  a  fashion- 
able tailor,  and  much  less  than  a  popular  jockey. 
The  exchange-value  of  money,  land,  brains,  or 
the  person  depends  on  supply  and  demand ; 
the  use  or  loan  of  any  of  these  things  is  worth 
what  it  will  fetch  in  the  market.  The  distinction, 
therefore,  between  earned  and  unearned  income 
is  absurd ;  and  discriminative  taxation,  which 
penalises  the  owners  of  land,  is  unjust.  Land  is 
limited  in  quantity,  it  is  true;  but  so  is  the 
number  of  men  who  can  hew  coal  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Have  not  the  colliers  just 
as  effective  a  monopoly  of  mining  muscle  as  the 
owners  of  land  have  of  habitable  space  ?  The 
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only  sound  rule  to  apply  to  all  these  cases  of  so- 
called  monopoly,  or  rather  exclusive  possession,  is 
the  old  legal  maxim,  sic  utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non 
laedas.  If  landowners  or  miners  so  abuse  their 
rights  of  exclusive  possession  as  to  injure  the 
community  or  their  immediate  neighbours,  the 
State  must  step  in  and  compel  them  to  behave  in 
a  reasonable  manner.  The  danger  of  punitive  or 
discriminative  taxation  is  that  there  is  no  standard 
and  no  tribunal  to  decide  what  class  or  what  in- 
dividuals deserve  to  be  mulcted.  Lord  Hugh 
quotes  the  case  of  Buncombe,  the  founder  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  had  large  dealings  with 
the  Government  of  King  William,  and  who  had 
been  detected  in  dishonesty.  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  a  Bill — it  did  not  become  an 
Act — to  deprive  him  of  two-thirds  of  his  fortune, 
and  Macaulay  points  out  the  danger  of  plunder- 
ing an  unpopular  capitalist  to  replenish  the 
Exchequer.  The  moral  is  too  obvious  in  an 
individual  case  ;  but  when  the  same  principle  is 
applied  to  a  class  of  capitalists,  like  the  brewers 
or  the  ground  landlords,  the  robbery  is  so  diffused 
as  to  appear  to  be  justifiable  taxation.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  Lord  Hugh  proposes  individual 
conduct  as  a  test. 

"  The  most  important  principle  is  that  it 
(the  State)  should  act  towards  classes  as  it 
certainly  would  act  towards  individuals,  and 
make  no  requirement  which  an  honest  man 
would  feel  it  impossible  to  justify  to  his  conscience 
if  it  were  a  demand  made  by  one  individual  upon 
another,  instead  of  a  community  upon  a  class." 

This  standard  will  hardly  do,  because  there  is 
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no  analogy  between  the  relations  of  one  indivi- 
dual to  another,  and  the  relations  between  the 
community  and  a  class  or  an  individual.  An 
individual  has  no  right  to  make  any  demand 
upon  another  except  for  money  or  services  due. 
But  how  is  the  line  between  taxation  and  con- 
fiscation to  be  drawn  ?  Conservative  politicians 
and  their  newspapers  prattle  freely  about  con- 
fiscation without  apparently  having  any  clear 
ideas.  Confiscation  is  the  taking,  by  authority 
of  law,  property  from  a  class  or  individual 
without  giving  anything  in  return.  Taxation  is 
taking  money  compulsorily  ;  but  when  services 
are  rendered  in  return  to  those  who  pay,  however 
defective  those  services  may  be,  the  taxes  cannot 
be  called  confiscatory.  Taxes  levied  to  pay  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Civil  Service,  the  Post 
Office,  the  judges,  and  police,  are  payments  for 
services  rendered.  And  though  the  taxpayers 
may  complain  that  they  are  not  getting  value 
for  their  money,  and  so  talk  with  conventional 
exaggeration  of  being  robbed,  there  is  plainly  no 
confiscation  here.  But  when  one  class  is  taxed, 
by  income-tax  or  death  duties  or  threepence  a 
week  in  stamps,  in  order  to  provide  moneys  with 
which  the  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  of  some 
other  class  or  classes  are  to  be  relieved,  the 
confiscation  is  indisputable,  unless  those  who 
pay  clearly  consent.  A  portion  of  the  income 
of  the  rich  minority  is  transferred  to  a  public 
trustee  to  be  spent  by  him  in  making  the  poor 
majority  more  comfortable,  and  the  thing  is 
done  by  the  vote  of  the  poor  majority.  If  that 
is  not  confiscation,  the  word  has  no  meaning. 
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Lord  Hugh  Cecil  contends  that  "  expenditure 
which  is  in  effect  paying  money  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  not  to  benefit  the  whole  community, 
but  to  relieve  the  wants  of  particular  classes, 
however  real  those  wants  may  be,  ought  to  be 
met  by  taxes  which  the  whole  community  pays." 
I  agree  ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The  only 
taxes  which  the  whole  community  pays  are  taxes 
on  the  necessaries  of  life,  or,  if  the  term  be 
preferred,  on  articles  of  consumption.  Will  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil,  or  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  for  that  matter, 
propose  to  finance  the  Insurance  Act  and  Old 
Age  Pensions  by  raising  the  duties  on  tea  and 
sugar,  or  by  imposing  new  duties  on  wheat  and 
meat  and  dairy  produce  ?  Limehouse  Budgets 
would  cease  to  be  confiscatory  if  the  minority 
who  paid  consented  to  the  payment.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  minority  do  not  consent,  and  there 
is  no  known  method  under  representative  govern- 
ment of  making  their  dissent  effective.  The  one 
million  persons,  who  pay  income-tax,  are  quite 
helpless  and  lie  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
ten  or  eleven  million  manual  workers,  who  will 
shortly  constitute  the  electorate.  Lord  Hugh 
writes  vaguely  about  the  necessity  of  "  some 
other  safeguard  "  for  property  than  our  grossly 
defective  representative  system.  But  he  gives  no 
hint  of  what  he  conceives  that  safeguard  might  be. 
On  the  subject  of  State  regulation  I  am  sorry 
to  see  that  Lord  Hugh  has  a  decided  list  to 
the  side  of  paternal  interference  with  individual 
liberty.  It  is  not  unnatural,  for  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Tory 
party  was  the  advocate  of  the  regulation  of 
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labour  by  Government,  and,  indeed,  carried  most 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Acts,  Public 
Health  and  Building  Acts,  in  the  teeth  of  op- 
position, at  all  events  at  first,  from  the  Liberal 
party.  But  surely  he  must  see  that  it  was  one 
thing  to  be  a  regulationist  seventy  years  ago 
and  quite  another  thing  to  be  one  to-day.  When 
Lord  Ashley  began  his  campaign  against  the 
mine-owners  and  mill-owners  in  1847,  the  revela- 
tions of  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
in  mines  and  factories — the  revelations,  I  mean, 
not  of  Disraeli  in  Sibyl,  but  of  a  Government 
inquiry — sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the 
country.  Many  a  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
family  of  repute  to-day  built  its  fortune  upon 
barbarities  as  cruel  as  anything  they  tell  of  the 
plantations.  But  all  that  has  disappeared  long 
ago.  The  plank  is  warped,  and  can  only  be 
straightened  by  being  bent  in  the  direction  of 
individualism.  The  only  check  which  Lord  Hugh 
is  apparently  willing  to  impose  on  State  inter- 
ference is  that  no  injustice  must  be  done  to 
individuals — a  counsel  of  perfection,  truly,  for 
the  whole  trend  of  modern  legislation  is  to  force 
the  employer  to  surrender  profits  and  control. 
Under  the  head  of  State  regulation  there  falls 
that  interference  with  the  transactions  of  com- 
merce which  is  known  as  Tariff  Reform  or 
Protection.  That  something  might  be  done  by 
a  tariff  on  foreign  manufactures  to  extract 
better  terms  for  the  entry  of  our  goods  into 
protected  countries  no  sane  man  denies.  Com- 
mercial treaties  based  on  reciprocity  are  excel- 
lent, and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  since  the 
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termination  of  Cobden's  treaty  with  France  in 
1872,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  made  by 
any  Government  to  recur  to  that  policy.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  see  that  Protection 
and  Free  Trade  have  anything  to  do  with  Con- 
servatism and  Liberalism.  High  tariffs,  or  low 
tariffs,  or  no  tariffs  are  fiscal  expedients,  not 
political  principles.  Lord  Hugh,  however,  will 
have  it  that  Tariff  Reform  is  "an  expression  of 
the  Imperialist  side  of  Conservatism,"  and  that 
it  appeals  to  the  Tory  element  in  Conservatism 
"  as  being  an  attempt  to  regulate  by  the  hand  of 
authority  the  uncertainties  of  trade."  But  he 
admits  that  "  to  the  purely  Conservative  element 
in  modern  Conservatism  it  does  not  appeal, 
because  the  Conservative,  looking  back  to  the 
years  of  success  and  prosperity  that  have  followed 
the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  is  indisposed  to 
make  a  change."  It  is  these  Conservatives  who 
have  prevented  the  Tories  and  Imperialists  from 
winning  the  last  three  elections. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  British  Constitution 
Lord  Hugh  advances  some  interesting,  if  dis- 
putable, propositions.  He  shares  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  view  that  the  Sovereign  ought  to  be,  and 
might  'be,  an  effective  factor  in  politics.  The 
Victorian  theory  of  removing  the  Crown  from 
political  discussion  may  end,  Lord  Hugh  fears, 
in  reducing  its  wearer  to  a  ceremonial  puppet, 
the  subject  of  good-natured  contempt,  finally,  of 
impatience.  The  Sovereign  has  still  a  veto, 
now  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  disabled,  the  only 
veto  on  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Suppose  George  V.  vetoed  Home  Rule  ;  what 
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would    happen  ?     Either    the    Monarchy    would 
disappear,    or    there    would    be    an    enthusiastic 
uprising  in  favour  of  Royalty  and  the  old  order 
of  things.     It  would  be  a  tremendous  risk  ;    and 
nobody  has  the  courage  to-day  to  run  any  risk. 
Lord  Hugh  is  very  loth  to  give  up  the  hereditary 
basis  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  hopes  that  the 
Conservative   leaders   may   devise   some   scheme 
of    mixing    the    representative    and    hereditary 
elements    in    a    strong   Second    Chamber.      The 
Conservatives  are  very  short-sighted  in  pressing 
for  a  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  an 
elective  basis.     They  cannot  recover  all  its  old 
powers,  but  they  may  recover  a  portion  of  them 
if  they  will  only  "  carry  on,"  until  thinking  men 
perceive  that  a  non-elected  Chamber  is  the  one 
thing  needful  in  our  present  condition.     But  it 
is  the  House  of  Commons  that  most  urgently 
requires   the   attention   of  the   political   doctor. 
How    is    independence    to    be    restored    to    an 
assembly  enslaved  by  the  Machine  and  paid  by 
the   public  ?     Lord  Hugh  Cecil   asks  the   same 
question  that  his  father  put  twelve  years  ago  to 
Lord  Cranbrooke  :    "  Into  whose  hands  has  the 
real  power  passed  ?  "     Apparently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Cabinet,  or  the  inner  ring  of  the  Cabinet, 
but  only  apparently.     The  Cabinet  is  in  reality 
bound  to  obey  the  wishes  of  the  small  knots  of 
extreme  and  unscrupulous  politicians,  who  meet 
en  petit  comite,  who  agitate  In  the  country  and 
in   the   Press,    and   who   are   frequently   in   the 
Whips'   room.     Lord  Hugh   does   not  overstate 
the  case  when  he  writes  : 

"The   formidable   fact    is    that    the    highest 
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authority  of  our  immense  and  unequalled  Empire 
lies  alternately  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  knots 
of  vehement,  uncompromising,  and  unbalanced 


men.' 


Lord  Hugh  proposes  as  a  protection  for  the 
vast  majority  of  moderate  men  the  Referen- 
dum, or  written  appeal  to  the  nation  without 
the  turmoil  and  expense  of  an  election.  A 
more  effectual  way  of  breaking  the  Pretorians 
would  be  strong  leadership.  The  Pretorian 
guards  only  ruled  the  Roman  Empire  when 
the  wearer  of  the  purple  was  a  puppet ;  an 
Augustus  or  a  Trajan  soon  put  those  swash- 
bucklers in  their  places.  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  take  their  orders 
from  the  Whips'  room,  or  the  newspapers,  or  the 
National  Union.  The  supreme  need  of  the  Con- 
servative party  at  this  hour  is  a  commanding 
personality.  The  unintellectual  character  of  the 
average  Conservative  is  a  contributory  cause  of 
the  want  of  independence  and  originality  in 
Parliament.  The  ordinary  Conservative  either 
cannot  or  will  not  think  for  himself,  and  he  dis- 
likes or  distrusts  a  candidate  who  does  so.  He 
is  quite  content  to  take  his  ideas  on  authority ; 
that  is  the  defect  of  the  Conservative  quality  of 
mind.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  has  not  bowed  a  patient 
knee  to  the  idol  of  Party,  and  for  that  he  is  to 
be  honoured  and  admired.  The  merit  of  his 
little  volume  is  that  it  distinguishes  the  three 
streams  of  opinion  that  converge  in  the  Con- 
servative party  :  pure  or  natural  Conservatism 
(caution  and  content),  Toryism  (religion  and 
authority,  or  Church  and  King),  and  Imperialism 
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(Tariff  Reform  and  national  military  service). 
Lord  Hugh  hints  that  temperamental  Con- 
servatism is  the  strongest,  as  it  is  certainly 
the  most  enduring,  of  these  forces.  The  states- 
man who  can  unite  these  three  forces,  between 
which  there  is  at  present  a  certain  amount  of 
friction,  in  an  enthusiastic  and  harmonious  party 
will  be  the  most  powerful  leader  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 


XIV 
OPPOSITION   OR   COALITION? 
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XIV 
OPPOSITION  OR  COALITION? 

Is  it  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  support  a 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  a  war  which  it 
(the  Opposition)  considers  unjust,  unnecessary, 
or  cruel  ?  Such  a  question  would  have  provoked 
a  smile  from  a  Tory  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  would  have  extracted  an  indignant  denial 
from  a  Whig  of  George  III.'s  time.  For  the 
robust  partisans  of  the  eighteenth  century  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  main  duty  of  an  Opposition 
to  oppose — a  phrase  which  Bolingbroke  invented 
before  Lord  Randolph  Churchill — and  they  re- 
garded a  war  merely  as  a  glorious  and  extended 
opportunity  of  doing  that  duty.  A  glance  at  the 
history  of  parties  during  our  great  wars  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Disraeli  in  1854  was  the 
first  statesman  to  profess  and  act  upon  the 
doctrine  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to 
support  the  Government  of  the  day  once  it  is 
engaged  in  combat  with  a  foreign  foe. 

The  long  struggle  of  combined  Europe  against 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  is  called, 
rather  absurdly,  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, was  begun,  and  for  some  time  conducted, 
by  William  of  Orange  and  the  United  Provinces 
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of  Holland.     William  III.,   when  called  to  the 
throne   of  England,    tried   to   ignore   our   party 
politics  by  forming  a  Tory- Whig  administration. 
He  failed,  and  was  finally  forced  to  commit  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  Whig  Government, 
led  by  Somers,  Cowper,  Godolphin,  and  Sunder- 
land.     After  the   death   of  William,   the  Whigs 
were    lucky    enough    to    secure    the    services    of 
Marlborough    as   their    soldier.     Despite    of  the 
victories  of  Blenheim,  Ramillies,  and  Malplaquet, 
the  war,   like   all   protracted  wars,   became  un- 
popular,    and    it    was    labelled    a    Whig    war. 
Godolphin  complained  in  a  letter  to  Queen  Anne 
that   the    Tories    had    "  all    along   opposed    and 
obstructed    the    war."     The    Tories    got    up    a 
Bedchamber  plot,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Queen 
dismissed  the  Whigs,  dissolved  Parliament,  and 
entrusted   her   Government   to   the   Tories.     St. 
John  lost  not  a  day  in  opening  secret  negotiations 
with  France  for  the  termination  of  the  Whig  war. 
Marlborough,  whose  nod  ruled  princes  and  armies 
on    the    Continent,    was    discharged    from    his 
command,   and   accused,   like   a  defaulting  con- 
tractor, of  peculation.     An  unknown  priest  was 
despatched  privately  to  Paris  to  ask  the  French 
Minister,  without  preamble,  "  c  Voulez-vous  faire 
la  paix,  Monsieur  ?     Je  viens  vous  apporter  les 
moyens  de  la  traiter.'     C'etait,  dit  M.  de  Torci, 
demander   a    un    mourant    s'il    voulait    guerir." 
To   the   priest   as   negotiator   succeeded   a  poet, 
Matt.    Prior,    and    finally    Bolingbroke    himself 
made  a  magnificent  appearance  in  the  French 
capital.     It  is   not   my   purpose   to   discuss   the 
Peace  of  Utrecht.     My  point  is  that  it  was  made 
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hurriedly,  secretly,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  our  Allies,  with  an  exhausted  enemy, 
in  order  to  stop  a  Whig  war.  How  is  it  possible, 
by  modern  lights,  to  defend  the  Tory  policy  ? 
England  was  not  actually  interested,  it  is  true, 
in  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  throne.  But 
the  Bourbon  candidate,  like  the  Hohenzollern 
candidate  in  1870,  and  like  the  murdered 
Austrian  Archduke  last  year,  was  a  mere  pretext 
for  the  tyrant.  The  war  against  Louis  XIV., 
like  the  war  against  the  French  Republic  and 
Buonaparte,  like  the  present  war,  was  a  struggle 
for  freedom  and  national  individuality.  Yet  the 
Tories  opposed  the  war,  and  concluded  a  dis- 
honourable peace,  because  the  war  was  begun  by 
the  Whigs. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Tories  to  say  that  Boling- 
broke's  conduct  was  heartily  condemned  by 
many  of  them.  That  it  was  even  more  heartily 
repudiated  by  the  nation  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  from  Bolingbroke's  flight  in  1715,  to  Lord 
North's  appearance  with  the  King's  Friends  in 
1770,  the  Tory  party  ceased  to  exist,  being 
represented  by  a  Jacobite  remnant  that  finally 
melted  away  after  1745.  I  need  not  dwell  on 
the  short  and  foolish  Spanish  War  of  1739, 
though  that  was  a  Tory- Whig  intrigue  to  get  rid 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  next  great  war  in 
which  England  embarked  is  known  as  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  lasting  from  1756  to  1763,  and 
waged  by  England  and  Frederick  the  Great 
against  France  and  Austria.  As  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  the  war  was  conducted  by  the  first 
Pitt,  and  its  successes  were  won  in  India  and 
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Canada.  "  What  was  this  butchery  about  ?  A 
few  acres  of  snow  in  Huron,"  sneered  Voltaire. 
The  "  few  acres  of  snow  "  are  now  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  ;  and  there  was  no  partisan  opposition 
to  this  war,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  parlia- 
mentary Opposition  did  not  exist.  The  furious 
fights  for  place  and  plunder  by  the  gangs  of  Whig 
noblemen  had  at  last  been  quelled  by  events. 
The  Newcastles  and  the  Bedfords  were  really 
afraid  of  men  like  Pitt  and  Frederick,  and  of 
the  French  fleet.  Horace  Walpole  complains  that 
the  House  of  Commons  hardly  ever  met,  and 
never  debated  ;  that  victories  were  grown  mono- 
tonous ;  that  it  rained  gold  boxes  on  our  first 
Minister.  For  a  few  short  years  the  ideal  of  a 
National  Government  was  realised,  favoured  by 
the  languor  of  a  dying  King,  and  inspired  by 
a  genius  in  its  brief  meridian.  Then  came 
George  III.  and  Bute,  the  intrigues  against  Pitt, 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  and  the  disastrous  business 
of  the  American  Colonies. 

It  is  something  for  England  to  boast  that 
she  has  never  been  defeated  but  by  her  own 
Colonies.  Although  the  policy  of  taxing  the 
American  Colonies  which  led  to  the  war  was 
initiated  by  George  Grenville,  a  Whig  of  Whigs, 
and  continued  by  Charles  Townshend,  Lord 
Chatham's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  war 
itself  was  begun  by  the  Tories  in  1774,  and  by 
the  Tories  waged  for  nearly  ten  years.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  period  the  war  was  bitterly 
opposed  by  the  Whigs  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  principle  of  the  war  was  attacked  ; 
its  conduct  was  arraigned ;  motions  in  favour 
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of  peace  were  brought  forward  in  the  House 
of  Commons  within  a  year  of  the  opening  of 
hostilities.  Burke  thundered  nightly  philippics 
against  the  Government,  while  Chatham,  Camden, 
and  Shelburne  in  the  Lords  exerted  all  their 
abilities  and  influence  in  favour  of  the  enemy's 
cause.  Burke,  indeed,  accepted  the  post  of 
Agent  for  New  York  in  London.  It  is  irrelevant 
that  the  war  was  impolitic,  if  not  oppressive,  in 
principle,  and  that  the  incompetence  and  dilatori- 
ness,  with  which  it  was  waged  have  become  an 
historical  byword.  The  war,  such  as  it  was, 
was  fought  against  the  rebels  (as  the  Colonists 
were  in  fact),  by  the  King,  the  Government,  and 
Parliament,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of 
the  nation,  for  there  were  at  least  two  elections 
during  the  war.  How  great  was  the  majority 
in  favour  of  the  war  may  be  learned  from  the 
fact  that  Burke's  famous  resolution  in  favour  of 
conciliation  with  America  was  defeated  by  270 
to  78.  Though  in  fact  Great  Britain  suffered 
nothing  by  the  severance  of  the  American 
Colonies,  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the 
time  the  war  was  regarded  by  the  nation  as 
a  struggle  for  the  union  and  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  What  then,  in  accordance  with  modern 
ideas,  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  Whig 
Opposition  ? 

The  case  in  regard  to  the  war  with  the  French 
Jacobins,  and  afterwards  with  Buonaparte,  which 
lasted  with  brief  intermissions  for  twenty-two 
years,  from  1793  to  1815,  is  far  worse.  The 
war  with  the  American  colonists  was  not  a 
combat  with  a  foreign  foe,  and  though  England 
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stood  to  lose  trade  and  valuable  possessions, 
the  shores  of  these  islands  were  in  no  danger, 
at  least  until  France  joined  America.  But  the 
war  which  Pitt  opened  against  France  was  a 
very  different  business.  Between  the  war  against 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and 
the  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  against 
Germany,  the  points  of  resemblance  are  many 
and  strong.  We  are  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
centenary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ;  after  a 
hundred  years  of  so-called  civilisation  England 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  is  now,  as  then,  engaged 
in  war.  Then,  as  now,  a  central  European 
Power,  after  an  orgy  of  blood  and  pillage,  openly 
aimed  at  universal  dominion.  Then,  as  now, 
England  combined  with  the  rest  of  Europe  to 
resist  the  bully.  Then,  as  now,  the  fight  was  for 
freedom  and  civilisation.  But  then,  as  happily 
not  now,  a  Parliamentary  Opposition,  represent- 
ing, it  is  true,  a  minority  of  the  nation,  but  led 
by  some  of  the  ablest  orators  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  did  everything  that  in  them  lay  to  encourage 
our  enemies  and  to  hamper  and  overthrow  the 
Government  that  was  fighting  for  our  national 
life.  Burke,  by  this  time,  had  left  the  Whigs, 
and  from  an  apostle  of  peace  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  frenzied  advocate  of  war.  But 
Fox,  Sheridan,  and  Grey  expended  all  their 
wit  and  Parliamentary  resources  in  defending 
the  French  revolutionists  and  maligning  Pitt. 
Fox  went  so  far  as  to  express  his  joy  at  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  a  wickedness  and 
folly  from  which  Sheridan  had  the  sense  to 
separate  himself.  It  is  due  to  Sheridan  to 
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remember  that  as  soon  as  Buonaparte  had  been 
substituted  for  the  French  Republic,  he  recog- 
nised the  danger  to  Europe,  and  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  his  country's  Government.  After 
the  death  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  the  Whig  Opposition 
to  the  Napoleonic  war  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Creeveys,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Tierneys,  and  the 
Whitbreads.  It  is  difficult  to  read  the  accounts 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  Opposition  towards 
Wellington  in  his  desperate  struggle  in  the 
Peninsula  with  toleration,  or  even  patience. 
Whitbread  accused  Wellington  of  exaggerating 
the  success  of  his  army  in  Portugal,  and  then 
withdrew  the  charge  in  a  private  letter.  Lord 
Hutchinson,  a  Whig  lord,  expressed  the  opinion 
"  that  Wellington  ought  to  be  hanged  "  ;  that 
great  statesman  Creevey  told  everybody  in  1810 
that  Wellington's  career  was  finished,  and  put 
down  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  his  pen- 
sion, but  was  afraid  to  move  it  when  the  day  came. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  had  the  Regent  called 
the  Whigs  to  office,  they  would  have  recalled 
Wellington  from  the  Peninsular  campaign.  Even 
Jeffrey,  the  famous  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  one  of  the  coolest  and  most  cultivated 
of  Whigs,  was  in  favour  of  peace  at  any  price, 
and  sighed  his  conviction  that  Napoleon  was 
invincible,  a  year  before  the  abdication  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  What  the  people  thought  of  this 
unpatriotic  poltroonery  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  despite  of  innumerable 
blunders  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  crushing 
taxation,  and  great  economic  distress,  the  Whigs 
were  excluded  from  office  for  forty-six  years. 
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The  opposition  of  Bolingbroke  and  Fox  to  wars 
waged  by  their  political  opponents  may  not  have 
been  due  to  so  respectable  a  motive  as  fear  for 
the  public  welfare.  It  may  have  been  due,  as 
I  suspect  it  was,  to  nothing  higher  than  the  rage 
of  party.  At  all  events,  during  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  considered  perfectly  correct  for 
the  Opposition  to  oppose  a  Government  at  war. 

Between  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  war 
with  Russia,  into  which  England  allowed  herself 
to  be  drawn  by  the  second  Napoleon  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  forty  years  of  peace  and 
progress  elapsed.  The  franchise  had  been  ex- 
tended to  the  middle  class  ;  popular  education 
had  been  started  by  Lord  Brougham  ;  the  Press 
had  multiplied  and  improved.  No  statesman 
was  ever  more  sensitive  to  the  currents  of  public 
feeling  than  Disraeli ;  no  party  leader  ever  "  read 
its  history  in  a  nation's  eyes "  with  greater 
accuracy.  He  had  been  scornfully  treated  by  all 
parties,  by  Tories,  Peelites,  Whigs,  and  Radicals. 
He  had  been  rudely  pushed  aside  to  make  room 
for  a  coalition  of  grandees,  Aberdeen,  Palmerston, 
Russell,  and  Gladstone.  With  the  magnanimity 
and  self-restraint  of  genius,  Disraeli  was  the 
first  statesman  who  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  ruinous  blunders  of  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  a  war,  and  who  enunciated  the  patriotic 
doctrine  that,  no  matter  how  the  war  began  or  how 
it  was  being  waged,  it  was  the  duty  of  all  parties 
to  support  the  Government  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  true  that  Disraeli,  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  moved  what  was  practically  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  in  the  Aberdeen  Government,  but 
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the  ground  of  his  censure  was  that  the  Ministry 
did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  sufficient  vigour, 
and  were  wasting  time  in  futile  negotiations  for 
a  premature  peace.  He  called  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken,  the 
fighting  hand  of  the  Cabinet.  The  real  opposi- 
tion to  the  Crimean  War  came  from  the  Radicals, 
from  Bright  and  Cobden ;  and  it  was  the  motion 
of  Arthur  Roebuck  for  a  committee  of  inquiry 
that  caused  the  fall  of  the  celebrated  coalition. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  an 
Opposition  was  not  adhered  to  by  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  South  African  War.  Not  only  was 
the  war  with  the  Boers  denounced  as  unjustifiable, 
impolitic,  wicked,  and  oppressive  by  the  Liberal 
party,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  our 
manner  of  conducting  the  campaigns  was  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
his  colleagues  as  "  methods  of  barbarism."  Let 
it  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  that  though  he  criticised  the 
diplomacy  which  preceded  hostilities,  he  took 
no  part  in  the  denunciations  of  our  military 
methods ;  as  a  rule,  abstained  from  opposing, 
and  occasionally  supported  the  Government. 
But  the  vigour  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  assaults 
upon  Ministers,  generals,  and  soldiers  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men that  he  was  obliged,  on  one  occasion,  to 
escape  from  a  public  meeting  in  the  clothes  of  a 
policeman.  How  strange,  almost  incredible,  does 
the  story  appear  to  us  to-day  !  The  Government 
were  feeding,  clothing,  and  housing  the  women 
and  children  of  the  Boers,  who  were  fighting 
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against  us  with  deadly  Mauser  fire ;  and  yet 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman,  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Sir  Robert  Reid,  Mr. 
John  Ellis,  in  short,  the  whole  Liberal  party, 
were  pouring  forth  rhetorical  tears  and  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  Tories  for  their  cruelty 
and  barbarism  !  This  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  Opposition  undoubtedly  encouraged  the 
Boers,  and  prolonged  a  war,  which  ought  to  have 
lasted  six  months,  into  two  years.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Opposition 
mattered  little,  as  the  safety  of  Great  Britain 
was  never  for  a  moment  endangered  by  the 
Boer  War,  which  was  always  treated  by  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Halsbury  as  a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  "  sort  of  a  kind  of  a  war."  Is  it  not, 
however,  more  than  probable  that,  had  Great 
Britain  failed  in  or  abandoned  the  South  African 
War,  the  Transvaal  would  long  ago  have  been 
smothered  in  the  embrace  of  German  Kultur  ? 

Once  more  the  great  body  of  the  people  rose 
superior  to  the  professional  politicians,  and 
marked  their  sense  of  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal 
Opposition  by  returning  the  Tories  to  power  in 
1900  by  a  large  majority. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  Parliamentary  Opposi- 
tion will  ever  again  dare  to  oppose  a  Government 
which  is  actually  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  except  upon  express  instructions  from 
the  constituencies.  That  it  is  prima  facie  the 
duty  of  the  Opposition,  not  to  oppose,  but  to 
support  a  Government  engaged  in  war  is,  as  I 
have  shown,  quite  a  modern  idea,  due  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  initiative.  The  present  Unionist 
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Opposition  went  a  step  beyond  Disraeli's  con- 
ception. On  Sunday,  2nd  August  1914,  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  despatch  of  the  fumbling 
and  evasive  letter  which  his  Ministers  made  the 
King  of  England  write  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  that, 
in  their  opinion,  England  was  bound  in  honour 
and  the  defence  of  her  highest  interests  to  stand 
by  France  and  Russia,  and  that  the  Opposition 
would  support  the  Government  in  any  measures 
which  they  might  take  in  execution  of  such  a 
policy.  The  present  generation  will  probably 
never  know  the  precise  effect  of  that  letter  on 
the  destinies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  world. 
What  would  have  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1914  if  a  Tory  Government  had  been  con- 
fronted by  a  tripartite  Opposition  of  Radicals, 
Labourites,  and  Nationalists  it  is  idle,  perhaps 
ungenerous,  to  conjecture.  The  common  -  sense 
view  of  the  matter  will  doubtless  be  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  the  future.  It  is  the  duty  of 
an  Opposition  strenuously  to  resist  the  foreign 
policy  or  the  diplomatic  procedure  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  it  dislikes  or  distrusts,  and  which 
it  believes  will  lead  to  an  impolitic,  unjust,  or 
ruinous  war.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition 
vigilantly  to  criticise  the  Government's  conduct 
of  a  war,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  giving 
information  or  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 
It  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition,  after  the  war 
is  over,  to  bring  home  to  the  Government  the 
blame,  if  blame  there  be,  for  unpreparedness 
before  or  incompetence  during  the  war.  The 
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present  leaders  of  the  Unionist  party  have  not 
been  content  to  abide  by  Disraeli's  doctrine. 
Undeterred  by  the  fate  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet, 
of  whose  vacillation,  squabbles,  and  procrastina- 
tion Lord  Clarendon  has  left  us  a  lively  picture, 
the  leaders  of  the  King's  Opposition  have  ac- 
cepted offices  in  the  present  Government.  I 
need  not  discuss  the  shuffling  of  places,  nor 
comment  on  the  ejection  of  a  blue  statesman 
here  and  the  admission  of  a  green  statesman 
there.  The  clubs  and  the  newspapers  have  talked 
all  that  business  to  death.  Neither  do  I  question 
the  motives  of  the  Tories  who  have  joined  the 
Government :  I  assume  that  they  are  purely 
patriotic,  and  that  the  only  object  of  all  these  party 
leaders  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  execu- 
tive. I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  result  will 
be  the  reverse.  Coalition  Cabinets  (among  which 
I  include  Lord  Salisbury's  last  and  Mr.  Balfour's 
first  Government)  do  not  succeed,  for  reasons 
which  are  familiar  to  all  who  have  any  experience 
of  business.  A  board  of  directors,  or  the  council 
of  a  learned  society  or  charitable  corporation, 
entirely  composed  of  clever,  disputatious  men, 
of  equal  authority  and  practice,  invariably  comes 
to  loggerheads,  and  does  nothing,  or  does  many 
things  wrong.  The  quarrels  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell  paralysed  our  Govern- 
ment during  a  most  momentous  decade.  The 
divided  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Balfour  ruined  the  Tory  party.  Our 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  our  first  if  by  a 
coalition  we  multiply  the  inevitable  quarrels  of 
dominating  personalities.  Another  serious  objec- 
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tion  to  the  arrangement  is  that  the  responsible 
Opposition  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  now 
nobody  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
debate  has  declined  into  '  the  hare-brained 
chatter  of  irresponsible  frivolity."  Lastly,  the 
leaders  of  a  party  are  bound  to  consider  remote 
consequences  and  their  place  in  history,  because 
they  are  the  representatives  of  a  continuous 
historic  entity.  So  long  as  the  Unionist  leaders 
remained  in  Opposition,  their  position  was  un- 
assailable, their  attitude  was  perfectly  correct, 
and  their  support  of  the  Government  was  dis- 
interested. They  were  not  responsible  for  British 
diplomacy  between  1906  and  1915  ;  they  were 
not  answerable  for  the  state  of  our  national 
defences  in  August  1914.  Having  joined  the 
Government,  the  Tory  leaders  will  be  made 
responsible  by  the  nation  and  by  posterity,  not 
only  for  what  is  to  come,  but  for  what  is  past. 

One  result  of  the  Coalition  was  certainly  not 
foreseen  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or  it  would  have 
made  him  pause.  He  can  gag  the  Press,  and  he 
can  extinguish  by  absorption  his  opponents  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  he  cannot  so  deal 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  which  has  now  become 
the  only  place  where  free  and  competent  criticism 
of  the  Government  can  be  heard.  This  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill  in  1914  may 
revive  the  prestige  of  the  Upper  House.  There 
is  another  result  of  the  Coalition  which  certainly 
was  foreseen  by  the  Prime  Minister — there  is  no 
alternative  Government  to  his  own. 
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